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TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


Betom of the Commissioners made pursuant to an Act of Par- 
liament, INTITULED “ An Act to constitute a Special Commission 

“ TO INQUIRE INTO THE CHARGES AND ALLEGATIONS MADE AGAINST 

“ CERTAIN Members of Parliament and other Persons bt the 
“ Defendants in the recent Trial op an Action entitled 
“ O’Donnell v. Walter and another.” 


MT IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 

We tlie imdersignod Coramissioners, appointed under the 
" Special Commission Act, 1888,” to inquire into and report upon 
tho cliai'ges and allegations made against certain Members of 
Parliament and other persons in the course of the proceedings in 
im action entitled O’Donnell versiis Walter and another, having 
inquired into the said charges and allegations, humbly report to 
Youn Majesty as follows : 


The defendants in the action of O’Donnell r. Walter and another mode of procedure 
were John Walter, the registered proprietor, and G-eorge Edward adopteuiw the ikquirt. 
Wright, the printer and publisher, of the “ Times ” newspaper. 

On the 7th of March 1887 there appeared in that newspaper the 
first of a series of articles which were afterwards published in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Parnellism and Crime.” In these articles 
charges and allegations were made against Charles Stewart Parnell, 

M.P. .for Cork, the leader of the Irish Home Rule Party, and his 
supporters in Parliament and elsewhere, the gravity of which maybe 
collected from the following passage in the first of the articles above 
referred to, “ in times not yet remote they would assuredly have been 
“ impeached for one tithe of their avowed defiance of the law, and 
“ in ages yet more robustly conscious of the difference between 
“ evil and good their heads would have decorated the city gates.” 

In particular Mr. Paniell and his associates were accused of 
having, established an organisation called the “National Land 
“ League of Ireland,” “ depending upon a system of intimidation 
“ carried out by the most brutal means and resting ultimately on the 
“ sanction of murder.” 

On the 18th of April 1387 there was published in the “ Times ” 
the facaimile of a letter bearing date the 15th May 1882, alleged to 
have been written by the authority of Mr. Pai’nell and signed by 
him, in which he appeared to apologise for having as a matter of 
expediency openly condemned the murder of Lord Prederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, though he in fact thought that 
Mr. Burke bad deserved his fate. Mr. Parnell on the same day, in 
his place in the House of Commons, declared that this letter was a 
forgery, but he did not at that time take any legal proceedings 
against the “ Times ” for the publication of it. 


[Tlu> mnrffinal rpiereuecs refer to the parlianieutai-y reprint of the shorthuiul notes 
taken nt the licnring, tlie nambors in hraeliets refer fo the pnges o? the doily evidence 
Jis supplied to tlie various ptirties who appeared at the inquiry. The pages referred to 
io thu speeches in Ireland ai-o those iu the copies handod in for the use of the Court.] 
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In Novem'ber 1887 Mr. Frank Hugli O’Donnell, formerly M.P. 
for Dungarvan, wiio had been a political follovrer of Mr. iPamell' 
conceiving himself to be one of the persons included in the 
accusations of the “ Times ” against the members of the “ Home 
“ Rule ” or “ Farnellite ” party, brought an action against Messrs. 
Walter and Wright for the alleged libels on him contained in the 
articles known as “Parnellism and Crime.” 

The defendants in that action denied that the statements com- 
plained of related to the plaintiff Mr. O’Donnell, and also pleaded 
that the alleged libels were true in substance and in fact. 

The case came to trial before the Lord Chief Justice of England 
on the 2nd of July 1888. At the close of the opening of the case 
for the defendants the plaintiff withdrew from the jury all the 
alleged libels excepting two in which the plaintiff had been 
specifically named, and on these the jury found a verdict for the 
defendants. In the course of the trial it had been necessary for 
Sir R. Webster, the Attorney-Oeneral, who appeared as counsel 
for the defendants, to state the facts which he proposed to give in 
evidence in the event of the issue of the truth or falsehood of the 
alleged libels having to be determined by the jury, and in his 
speech he repeated and enlarged upon the charges and allegations 
contained in the articles complained of. 

After the trial of O’Donnell v. Walter and another, a motion was 
made in the House of Commons that a Committee of that House 
should be appointed to inquire whether the letter of the 15th May 
1882 was a forgery. This was rejected, but an inquiry of a 
more general nature was ultimately directed by the “ Special 
“ Commission Act, 1888,” from which we derive our jurisdiction. 

We believe that this Act is in some respects without a precedent. 
We mention this merely to point out that we had no example 
to follow as to our mode of procedure. If we had taken Royal 
Commissions of Inquiry as our guide, it would have been necessary 
for us ourselves to have found the witnesses to be called, and for 
this purpose we must have employed agents to see them and take 
their proofs, in order that we might have the materials for their 
examination by us. Amongst several objections to this course, one 
appeared to us conclusive, namely, that we should have seemed to 
be taking upon ourselves the functions of a prosecutor, with which 
the duties of a judge ai-e scarcely consistent. 

As the Act empowered the persons implicated in the charges and 
allegations to appear by counsel and cross-examine witnesses, we 
decided that the inquiry should be conducted as though an issue 
had been directed to be tried to determine whether or not tho 
persons charged had been guilty of the acts alleged against them. 
From the constitution of the Commission, the powers conferred upon 
it, and the character of the charges made, we considered that it was 
fitting that we should conduct the inquiiy judicially and according 
to the laws of evidence and procedure prevailing in the ordinary 
courts of justice. We therefore determined to call on the accusers 
(the defendants in the action of O’Donnel^v. Walter and another) to 
lay before us the evidenee on which they relied to substantiate their 
charges against the accused. 

At a preliminary meeting of the Commission, held on, the 17th of 
September 1888, we announced the principles on which we proposed 
to act. We required, in the first place, that the accusers should give 
particulars of the persons against whom they made their charges. 

In obedience to our order, the names of the following Members 
of Parliament against whom it was proposed to give evidence were 
furnished i — 

Thomas Sexton. William O’Brien. 

Joseph Gillis Biggar. Dr. Charles K. D. Tanner. 

Joseph Richard Cox. William J. Lane. 

Jeremiah .Fordan. James Gilhooly. 

jTames Christopher Flynn, .Joseph E. Kenny. 
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John Hooper. 

Charles Stewart Parnell. 
Maurice Healy. 

James Edward O’Doherty. 
Patrick 0’H.ea. 

Arthiu* O’Coimor. 

Michael McCartan.- 
John J. Clancy. 

Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bt. 
Timothy D. Sullivan. 
Timothy Harrington. 
William H. K. Redmond. 
Henry Campbell. 

Patrick J. Foley. 

Matthew Han’is. 

David Sheehy. 

John Stack. 

Edward Harrington. 

Denis Kilbride. 

Jeremiah D. Sheehan. 
Janies Leahy, 

Patrick A. Chance. 
Thomas Quinn. 

Dr. Joseph Francis Pox. 
Michael Conway. 

Luke Patrick Hayden. 
William Abraham. 

John Finuoane. 


Francis A. O’Keefe. 
Justin McCarthy. 
Timothy M. Healy. 
Joseph Kolan. 

Thomas P. Gill. 

Daniel Crilly. 

John Deasy. 

John Dillon. 

James F. O’Brien. 

Patrick O’Brien. 

Richard Lalor. 

James J. O’Kelly. 

Andrew Commins, LL.D. 
Edmund Leamy. 

P. J. O’Brien. 

Thomas Mayne. 

John O’Connor. 

Matthew J. Kenny. 
Jasper D. Pyne, 

Patrick Joseph Power. 
James Tuite. 

Donal Sullivan. 

Thomas Joseph Condon. 
John B. Redmond. 

John Barry. 

Garrett Mich. Byrne. 
Thomas P. O’Connor. 


All the Members of Parliameut named appeared, and, with 
the exceptions of Mr. J. G. Biggar, Mr. T. M. Healy, and 
Mr. P. A. Chance, were represented by solicitor and counsel, 

Mr. Biggar and Mr. Healy conducted their cases in person, 

Mr. Chance appointed a solicitor to watch the proceedings on his 
behalf. Mr. Michael Davitt, not mentioned in the particulars, but 
a person implicated, also appeared in person. Ko other person 
implicated appeared or claimed to be represented before iis. 

Kothing affecting Mr. Chance occurred during the progress of 
the inquiry, and he will not be included in the expression the 
“ respondents ” herein-after used to designate the other persons 
charged or implicated who appeared before us. 

As the " charges and allegations ” into which we were directed to 
inquire were scattered over the several articles in the “ Times,” 
upon, which the action of O’Donnell v. Walter and another was 
founded, and also throughout the speech of counsel for the 
defendants in that action, we thought it right to order that the 
accusers should formulate the charges and allegations which they 
intended to make and proposed to substantiate by evidence. The full 
particulars which were dehvered in obedience to our order will be 
found in Appendix I. Infra? p- 123. 

The charges and allegations formulated in these particulars may 
be thus summarized : — 

I. That the respondents were members of a conspiracy and 
organisation having for its ultimate object to establish the absolute 
independence of Ireland. 

II. That one of lihe immediate objects of their conspiracy was, 
by a system of coercion and intimidation, to promote an agrarian 
a^tation against the payment of agricultural rents, for the purpose 
of impoverishing and expelling from the country the Irish land- 
lords, who were styled the “ English garrison.” 

in. That when on certain occasions they thought it pohtio to 
denounce, and did denounce, certain crimes in public, they after- 
wards led their supporters to believe such denunciation was not 
sincere, (This charge is chiefly based on the “ facsimile ” letter of 
15th May 1882, alleged to be signed by Mr. Parnell.) 

A. 2 
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IV. That they disseminated the “ Insh World” and other news* 
jjapers tending to incite to sedition and the commission of other 
crime. 

V. That they, by their speeches and by payments for that 
purpose, incited persons to the commission of crime, including 
murder. 

YI. That they did nothing to prevent crime, and expi'essed no 
bonh fide disapproval of it. 

VII. That they subscribed to testimonials for and -were intimately 
associated v^ith notorious criminals, defended persons supposed to be 
guilty of agrarian crime, supported their families, and made 
payments to secure the escape of criminals from justice. 

YIII. That they made payments to persons -who had been injured 
in the commission of crime. 

IX. That the respondents invited the assistance and co-operation 
of, and accepted subscriptions of money from, known advocates of 
crime and dynamite. 

Sir Charles Eussell, on behalf of the respondents, has collected 
under nine heads the accusations which he alleged they had to meet. 
They are as follows : — 

1. That the Land Leaguers deliberately based tbeir movement on 
a scheme of assassination and outrage. 

2. That the leaders, by their speeches and those of their subor- 
dinates directly incited the people to outrage, and took no step by 
speech or act to prevent, to stop, or to condemn the outrages. 

3. That if any time any of the leaders have verbally condemned 
or discouraged outrage and crime, their language was insincere and 
hypocritical. 

4. That no other cause has been or could be suggested for the 

^ crime in Ireland from and after 1879, except tho agitation of the 

Land League and the speeches of its leaders. 

6. That the funds of the Land League were habitually used to. 
pay for outrage, and were used to procure the escape from justice 
of criminals. 

6. That at the time of the Kilmainham negotiations, Mr. Parnell 
knew that Sheridan and Boyton had been organising outrage, and 
therefore wished to use them to put down outrage. 

7. That the Invincibles were a branch of the Land League, and 
were organised and paid by Egan the treasurer of the Land League. 

8. That Mr. Parnell was intimate with the leading Invincibles ; 
that he probably learned from them what they were about when 
he was released on parole in April 1882 ; that he recognised tho 
Pho3nix Park murders as their handiwork, and that knowing it to 
be theirs, and partly for his own safety, he secretly qualified and 
revoked the condemnation which he had thought it politic publicly 
to pronounce. 

9. That Mr. Parnell on the 23rd January 1833, by an opportune 
remittance enabled Byrne to escape from justice to France. 

These heads do not cover the same ground as the particulars of 
the accusers, and some are not included in them. We shall deal 
with these in the course of our report. 

In addition to the general charges against the respondents, 
including Mr. Davitt, two are specially directed against him, 
namely, — 

(<z.) That he was a member of the Fenian organisation and 
convicted as such, and that he assisted in the formation of the Land 
League, with money which had been contributed for the purpose of 
outrage and crime. 

(b.) And that he was in close and intimate association with the 
party of violence in America, and was mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the alliance between that party and the Parnellite 
and Home Buie party in Ireland. 
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We now proceed to deal with the several charges and allegations 
as nearly as practicable, in the order in which they are set ont in 
the above summary of the particulars. 

Tie first charge is that the respondents were members of a 
conspiracy and organisation having for ils ultimate object to 
establish the absolute independence of Ireland, or in the language of 
the “Times” article of 7th March 1887, that the “prominent 
“ members of the Home E-ule party were inspired by hatred of this 
“ country and by a determination to destroy the last link that keeps 
“ Ireland bound to England.” 


In order to ascertain the ultimate object of the respondents and 
promoters of the land agitation, it is necessary to investigate the 
action of the leaders from the year 1877. We were invited to rake 
a political retrospect of the History of Ireland for the last century, 
and to criticise the land legislation during that period, and specially 
to pass judgment on the sufficiency or insufficiency of the Acts of 
Parliament which within the last 20 years have been enacted to 
ameliorate the condition of Irish tenant farmers. But these subjects 
are not within the scope of our inquiry. W e must leave it for historians 
to investigate the remote causes of the present condition of Ireland — 
we must leave it for politicians to discuss, and for statesmen to deter- 
mine, in what respects the present laws affecting land in that country 
are capable of improvement, and we must confine oui’ researches to 
the question whether the respondents or any of them have been 
guilty of the things charged and alleged against them ; we have no 
commission to consider whether the conduct of which they are 
accused can be palliated by the circumstances of the time, or 
whether it should bo condoned in oonsidoration of benefits alleged bo 
have resulted from their actions. 

It may be occasionally necessary to refer to events of an earlier 
date, but for our immediate purpose the year 1877 may be taken 
as the starting point in our investigations. 

In the year 1877 the virtual leadership of the so-called Home 
Rule Party which had previously acted with Mr. Butt, fell to 
Mr. Parnell, though his formal appointment to that position did 
not take place till 1880. At first his field of action was chiefly if not 
exclusively in Parliament, and so continued until he took part with 
Mr. M. Davitt in the land agitation in 1879. 

In the year 1877, the Penian movement was represented by 
two organisations, one in Ireland and one in America. The 
organisation in Ireland, othorwise known as the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, had for its object tbe separation of Ireland from 
England by insurrection, and in anticipation of that event its 
funds were largely used for the introduction of arms into Ireland. 
All persons enrolled in the association took an oath to bear true 
allegiance to the Irish Republic, to take up arms when called upon, 
to achieve the liberty of Ireland, to obey implicitly the orders of 
superiors, and to submit to expulsion for disobedience. The supreme 
council had power to award capital punishment in cases of treason, 
and the crime of treason was defined to be any wilful act or word 
on the part of any member of the Irish Republican Brotherhood or 
of the supreme council calculated to betray the cause of Irish 
independence and subserve the interest of the British or any foreign 
G-overnment in Ireland. Mr. Parnell stated in his evidence that he 
always understood that it was 'the practice of the brotherhood to 
assassinate traitors. 

The corresponding organisation amongst the Irish residents in 
America went by the name of the United Brotherhood or Clan-na- 
Gael. The object of this organisation as stated in its constitution 
was to’ aid the Ii’ish people in the attainment of the complete and 
absolute independence of Ireland by the overthrow of English 
A 3 
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domination, a total separation from that country, the complete 
severance of all political connexion with it ; and the establishment 
of an independent republic. It was to prepare unceasingly for an 
armed insurrection in Ireland, to have no interference directly or 
indirectly in politics, to act in concert with the Irish Riepublican 
Brotherhood in Ireland and (3reat Britain, and to assist it with 
money, war material, and men. 

The Clan-na-Grael in America and the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood in Ireland were parts of one and the same conspiracy, its 
members being interchangeable by a system of transfer. 

Mr. Bavitt, who about the year 1865 became a member of the 
Fenian organisation, was convicted in 1870 of a conspiracy to depose 
the Queen, and to levy war against Her, and was sentenced to 
15 years’ penal servitude. 

Upon Mr. Davitt’s release from prison in December 1877, upon a 
ticket of leave, a committee to receive him, together with Charles 
McCarthy, Thomas Chambers, and John P. O’Brien (three persons 
recently released from imprisonment under sentences for seditions 
practices), was formed, and a public address, signed by Messre. 
Parnell, Biggar, Dillon, D. Curley, Patrick Egan, James Carey, 
Thomas Brennan, and others was presented to them. This address 
contained the following words, “ With a self-denying patriotism like 
“ the patriot Marcus Curtius, you made an offering of life, fortune, 

and liberty on the altar of your coimtry, and if by such sacrifices 
“ as yours her freedom has not been achieved her honour has been 
“ saved.” 

Mr. Davitt immediately rejoined the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood, and became a member of the Supreme Council. He says that 
he did so for the purpose of trying to convert it into a movement of 
open and constitutional action. This will be considered hereafter. 

In August 1878 he visited the United States, where some members 
of his family were residing, but he has stated that he “ had a well- 
“ defined purpose in his mind which made his journey across the 
“ Atlantic more than a mere incident,” and we collect from his 
evidence that that purpose was to realise the plan he had formed 
while in prison of matong the land question a stepping stone to 
National independence. 

Ill September 1878, an address was presented to Mr. Davitt 
in America, on behalf of the Irish Nationalists, by a committee 
consisting of L. G-. Goulding, chairman, J. J. Rossiter, secretary, 
Captain Neil J. Breslin, Mr. J. J. O’Kelly (now M.P.), J. J. Breslin, 
James Kavanagh, Th. Clark Luby, John King, John Devoy, and 
Th. F. Bourke (for whose rescue Clerkeiiwell Prison was blown uf)). 
Of these Mr. Davitt states that he was aware that J. J. Breslin 
had rescued J. Stephen.? (Head Fenian Centre) in the year 1867 from 
Richmond Prison, that Luby had been convicted of treason felony 
and sentenced to 20 years penal servitude, that Devoy had been 
sentenced to 10 years penal servitude for being a Fenian,” and 
that Th. F. Bourke had been sentenced to death for treason, and 
amnestied, and that the majority of this committee were extreme 
Nationalists. Mr. Davitt also knew that Mr. J. J. O’Kelly was 
a member of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, aud it has been 
proved before us that J. J. Breslin, T. F. Bourke, John Devoy, and 
T. C- Luby were trustees of the Skirmishing Fund herein-after 
mentioned, and that J. J. Rossiter and J. J. O’Kelly were members 
of the Clau-na-Gael. 

Ill answer to this address Mr. Davitt said : — 

“ Twelve or fourteen years ago my boyish heart thrilled with admi- 
“ ration for the men who confronted Ireland’s foe, and taught from 
“ tho dock and the prison the undying principles of Irish Nation- 
“ ality. I becamo an humble disciple of the same and an enemy to 
“ the enemies of my country. In my riper years I have adhered to 

the principles I then imbibed, and when their profession entailed 
“ a like penalty to that which Dr. Luby, Mr. Devoy, Gen. Bourke, 
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“ and many others had to bear, T trust I endured it in a like spirit 
“ to theirs, and left behind tuo a prison record of which my p. 426 , vol. 9 ( 5644 ). 
“ countrymen need not feel ashamed. You are already aware that ' 

“ my stay in America is to be of short duration, and as a public 
“ expression of my opinions as a Nationalist would be injudicious. 

“ I therefore refrain from any allusion to them beyond saying that 
“ my imprisonment has not changed my political convictions in the 
“ least, nor lessened my faith in the ultimate triumph of the cause 
“ in which they are enlisted.” 

On the 24th September 1878 Mr. Davitt was present at a meeting 
in New York when the following resolutions were proposed by 
Mr. Devoy and carried ; — 

“ That we deem the present a fitting opportunity to proclaim our p. 499 , vol. 0 ( 5 G 47 ). 
“ conviction of Ireland’s right to an independent National existence. 

“ That as Ireland has never forfeited her right to independence, 

“ and as no action on the part of England has given any justifica- 
“ tion for the acceptance of the union we hereby protest against all 
“ attempts to compromise and renew our resolve to work for the 
“ complete overthrow of British domination.” 

“ That the landlord system forced on the Irish people by English 
“ legislation is a disgrace to humanity and the civilisation of the 
“ present century. It is the direct cause of the expatriation of 
“ millions of the Irish race, and of the miserable condition of the 
" Irish peasantry. That, as the land of Ireland belongs to the 
“ people of Ireland, the abolition of the foreign landlord system, 

“ and the substitution of one by which the tiller of the soil will bo 
“ fixed permanently upon it, and holding directly of the State, is the 
“ only true solution of the Irish land question, a solution which an 
“ Irish republic alone can effect.” 

Ml'. Davitt voted for these resolutions, being, as he says, a repub- p, 4 - 30 , voL 9 ( 5618 ). 
lican in principle. 

On the 26th September 1878, Mr. Davitt, together with O’Donovan 
Rossa (who, under the name of O’Donovan, had been sentenced 
to penal servitude for life, and annestied iu 1870), John Devoy, 

J. J. Breslin, Th. E. Bourke, and Th. C. Luby, was present at a 
meeting held at New York to welcome Edward O’Meagher Condon 
and Patrick Meledy (who had been convicted of pai’tioipation in 
the murder of Sergeant Brett at Manchester in 1867, and who had 
been recently released), and the following a,ddress was presented to 
them ; — 

“ On behalf of the Irish Nationalists of New York we congratulate p. 427, vol. 9 (5G45). 
“ you on your release from British prisons, and offer you a fraternal lo7, vol. 5 (2765). 
“ welcome to the United States. You were tried and convicted in 
“ a British court for participation in a movement for the liberation 
“ of our native laud ; a movement in which we are proud to have 
“ borne a part, and which to-day is possessod of a more vigorous 
“ vitality than when the three confessors of oui* political faith gave 
“ up their lives for Ireland on the Manchester scaffold.” The 
“ three confessors” were Allen, Larkin, and O’Bnen, executed for 
the murder of Sergeant Brett. A report of this meeting and 
address was published on the 19th October 1878 in the “ Nation ” 
newspaper, in Ireland, of which Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., is the 
proprietor. 

In a lecture delivered by Mr. Davitt at New York on the P- 173, vol. 5 (2771). 
13th October 1878, he said : — 

“ Heretofore the National party has held aloof from the parlia- 
“ mentary question, because of the treachery of the men who 
“ misrepresented Ireland, ’fliose men have given a wrong impres- 
“ sion of the Irish. question to the world. They have ffiven the , 

“ impression abroad that all that Ireland wanted was a fair federal 
“ union with the British Empire, a thing that the Irish people will 
” never willingly consent to. Wot one of the 103 representatives in 
A 4 ' 
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“ Parliament from Ireland ever hints that he represents a people 
“ who desire a separate national existence. 

“ Then there is another section, composed of the honest men 
“ who are represented hy Kr. Parnell. They are known as tlie 
" ‘ Obstructionist party,’ and are composed of young and talented 
“ Irishmen, who are possessed of courage and persistency, and do 

•' what they can to assist Ireland 

“ The Home Rule party does not represent the Irish popular 
“ feeling. The aim of the Homo Rule party, as defined by 
“ Mr. Power, the member for Mayo, when in this country, was an 
“ effort to place Ireland in the same relation to the British Empira 
“ that the State of New York bears to the Union. It is a scheme 
“ that the Irish people will not tolerate, and they have thro-wn the 
“ platform and the party aside, and it exists only in name.” 

Mr. John Devoy spoke after Mr. Davitt and said — 

“ But now that I am here, and you want me to say something, 
“ I will say that I endorse the views set forth in the very able 
“ lecture you have just heard from Mr. Davitt, and that I fully 
“ approve of the public policy he proposes for the National party. 
“ I think, however, that some portions of it require further elabora- 
“ tion and plainer speaking. I think the National party should 
“ take a more active part in the public life of the country, and 
“ endeavour to mould public opinion at home and abroad for the 
“ benefit of the National cause. 1 think we have remained in 
“ the background too long, and allowed the country to be mis- 
“ represented. I think the time has come when we should step to 
“ the front in the broad light of clay and proclaim to the world 
“ what we want ; that it is time to push aside the men who 
“ misrepresent Ireland iu Parliament, and in the local public bodies 
“ throiighout Ireland. Until this is done we shall be misunderstood 
“ on the Continent of Europe, and even here in America, and our 

“ cause must sufier in consequence.” 

“ This kind of thing has been said of us before, and it will 
“ continue to be said so long as we send only two sets of men to 
“ Parliament, one to support the present state of things, and the 
“ other to proclaim to the world that Ireland would be satisfied 
“ with the bastard federal connexion proposed by Isaac Butt. 
“ (Cries of ‘ Never.’) Now, the National party can change all that 
“ if its eyes are opened to the necessity. I claim that by the 
“ adoption of a proper public policy and a vigorous propaganda the 
“ Nationaliats can sweep away the men who misrepresent us, and 
“ obtain conti’ol of the public voice of the country. Every public 
* “ body in the country, from the little boards of poor law guardians 
“ and the town commissioners to the city corporations and the 
“ members of Parliament should be controlled by the National 
“ party ; and until it is able to control them it will be looked upon 

“ by foreigners as a powerless and insignificant faction 

“ Now, I believe in Irish independence, but I don’t believe it would 
“ be worth while to free Ireland if that foreign landlord system 
“ were to be left standing. (Cheers.) I am in favour of sweeping 
“ away every vestige of the English connexion and this accursed 
“ landlord system above and before all. (Tremendous applause.) 
•' But while I think it is a right to proclaim this, and that the 
“ National party should proclaim that nothing less than this would 
“ satisfy it, I know it is a solution that cannot be reached in a day, 
“ and, therefore, I think we should, in the meantime, accept all 
“ measures looking to the prevention of arbitrary eviction and the 
“ creation of a peasant proprietary as a step in the right direction.” 
In October 1878, Dr. W. Carrol, J. J. Breslin, Greneral Millen, 
J. Devoy, and Patrick Mahon, all of whom according to Mr. Davitt, 
were extreme Nationalists, and have been proved to be members of 
the Clau-na-Gael, despatched a cablegram to Dublin proposing an 
union yrith the supporters in Ireland of Mr. Parnell’s policy. 
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The message was m these terms : — 

“The Nationalists here will support you on the following 
conditions : — 

“.First, Abandonment of the federal demand and substitution of 
“ a general declaration in favour of self-government. 

“ Second. Vigorous agitation of the land question on the basis of 
“ a peasant proprietary while accepting concessions tendino* to 
“ abolish arbitrary eviction. ® 

“ Third. Exclusion of all sectarian issues from the platform. 

“Fodfth. Irish members to vote together on all Imperial and 
“ home questions, adopt an aggressive policy, and energetically 
“ resist coercive legislation. 

“Fifth. Advocacy of all struggling nationalities in the British 
“ Empire and elsewhere.” 

. This message was not communicated to Mr. Parnell at the time, 
but he states that he bocame aware of it afterwards. In all 
probability he knew of it shortly afterwards, as it was published and 
commented on in the Irish newspapers. In 1879 this proposal was 
submitted to a meeting of the supreme council of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood held in Paris, of which Mr. Davitt was a 
member, and was rejected, each person being left to his own 
individual action. Although the proposal was not formally accepted 
by Mr. Parnell or by the Irish Republican Brotherhood, it appears 
to us to have formed the basis on which the American Iidsh 
Nationalists afterwards lent their support to Mr. Parnell and his 
policy. 


On the 11th December 1878 Mr. Devoy addressed a letter to the 
“Freeman” newspaper in Dublin on the subject of the above- 
mentioned cablegmm, which he referred to as the “ New Departure.” 
Mr. Davitt has stated that this letter was written with a view of 
influencing the Nationalists of Ireland in favour of the new* policy 
that would widen the field of revolutionary effort. In this letter 
Mr. Devoy states : — 

“ The Nationalists could only obtain control of the- local 
bodies, and of the Parliamentary representation by the adoption of 
“ such a broad and comprehensive public policy as would secure the 
“ support of that large class of Irishmen who now hold aloof from 
“ all parties, but are Nationalists in heart and feeling, and vote for 
“ the man or the party that goes nearest to their ideas, and which 
“ would further detach from the Home Rule party all who are 
“ really in favour of a larger demand than that of Mr. Butt, but 
“ who now give the Home Rulers a conditional support. The 
“ object, however, can be reached much more easily by an 
“ honourable compromise. This compromise is only possible by 
“ leaving the form of self-government indefinite, putting off the 
“ definition until a really representative body, wdth the countiy at 
“ its back, and elected with that mandate, should be established, 
“ and apeak in the name of the nation. When the nation speaks 
“ all parties obey, and a united Irish nation can shape its own 
“ destiny. There is no use defining the form of self-government 
“ for the mere purpose of bringing forward a motion in Parliament 
“ once a year or once a session only to be thrown out by a hostile 
“ majority, and complete independence cannot be demanded 
“ without coming into conflict with the law. As the battle of 
“ Irish freedom is outside Parliament, and as Home Rulers, 
Repealers, and Nationalists all call the form of autonomy they 
“ desire ‘ self-government,’ as, in addition to this, they agree 
“ substantially as to the present needs of Ireland, there should be 
” nothing to prevent them agreeing on a common platform which 
“ would bind them together for the common good of the country 
“ until the country itself should speak 'in such a manner as to 
" command the allegiance of all.” 

A 01629. B 
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10 SPECIAL COMMISSION ACT, 1888 : 

Mr. Da'vitt lias expressed Ms concurrence ^nth. the opinions of 
Mr. Devoy, and states that he became a Land Leaguer and an 
advocate with him in endeavouring to persuade other Nationidists 
to join the movement 'as a step towards ^e overthrow of the English 
dominion. 

In the early part of 1879 Mr. Lavitt returned to Ireland from 
America, and in January and February saw various leaders of the 
Fenian organisation in Mayo in order to explain his scheme of land 
agitation to them. 

Mr. Devoy, who had come to Ireland at the same time for 
some purpose known to Mr. Davitt, but which he refused to 
disclose to us, also visited Mayo. We know, however, from Devoy's 
report to the executive body of the Clan-na-(3-ael made on his return 
to America, that he had come to Ireland as the envoy of that hody 
to the Irish Eepublican Brotherhood for the purpose of consolida- 
ting the union between the Clan-na-Gael and the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, and devising some means of perfecting the work of 
preparation for a revolutionary struggle in Ireland. With this 
object he arranged for the supply of a large quantity of rifles to the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood to he distributed throughout the 
country amongst the members, the majority of whom were said to be 
smaR farmers or farmers’ sons. We also learn from Mr. Harris, M.P., 
that shortly before this he (Mr. Harris) had been distributing arms 
amongst the farming classes ; and Mr. J. O’Connor, M.P., informed 
us that he also had been providing money for the same purpose. 

General Millen, under the name of Robinson, accompanied 
Mr. Devoy as military envoy from the Clan-na-Gael, having received 
instructions from the Executive Council “ to make a tour of the 
“ organisation for inspection of the same as to its adaptability for 
“ more thorough military instruction.” The purposes for which 
General Millen visited Ireland were known to Mr. Davitt, but he 
refused to state what the General was engaged in doing there. 
Dr. W. CarroU, a trustee of the Skirmishing Fund, also came for 
similar purposes as Devoy and General Millen, with the knowledge 
of Mr. Davitt, but he refused to disclose what Dr. Carroll was 
doing. 

We may now review the effects of Mr. Davitt’s visit to America. 
He had found two sections of the Clan-na-Gael united as to the 
end they desired to achieve, but differing as to the means to be 
employed to attain it. They both looked u;pon the complete 
severance of Ireland from England as the mam object of their 
exertions. One of them regarded insurrection as the only means 
of attaining this end, and for this they prepared by organising 
their forces both in America and Ireland, and by the introduction of 
arms into the latter country, and held entirely aloof from parlia- 
mentary action. 

The other section,, under the guidance of Mr. Devoy, while 
approving of insurrection when practicable, considered that the 
time when it could be resorted to with success would be hastened 
by taking part in the political life of Ireland, and sought to aid the 
cause of Irish independence by cbnnectmg it with some social 
question, like that of the land, in which the mass of the Irish people 
was interested. 

With this section of the Clan-na-Gael Mr. Davitt formed a close 
alliance, and endeavoured to gain recruits from the former and 
more irreconciieable party, or at least to remove their active 
opposition. 

The policy recommended both by Mi\ Davitt and by Devoy was 
that the two sections should put aside jealousy of one another and 
act in harmony, neither interfering with the other in its exertions 
for the attainment of their common end, and throughout the whole 
history of the Land League movement it will be observed that the 
necessity of conciliating the extreme section modified and controlled 
the action of the parliamentary party. 
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Tho manner in -wtiicli they oarriod out tliis policy is seen in the 
action taken by Mr. Davitt and Mr. Devoy respectively on their 
arrival in Ireland in January 1879. Mr. Davitt, after explaining liia 
views to the Fenian leaders in Mayo, commenced his public agitation 
of the land question in that county, while Mr. Devoy, with the 
laiowledge of Mr. Davitt, carried on his organisation of the Irish P. 437 , vol. 9 ( 5655 ). 
Republican Brotherhood in the same county, where at that time 505* vol. 4 ( 2470 ). 
the Fenian body was more powerful than in any other. 


On the 20th April 1879, Mr. Davitt arranged a meeting at Formation op the L.vmd 
Irishtown, co. Mayo. He was not present at this meeting, but he Lbague. 
wrote the resolutions for it. The speakers there were Messrs. P. 357, vol. 9 ( 5574 ). 
Brennan, Ferguson of Q-lasgow, Malaohi O’Sullivan, M. Hands, P. 259 , vol. 4 ( 2222 ). 
O’Connor Power, M.P., and Louden. Of these, Brennan, M. Hands, p. 545, voL 9 (. 5763 ). 
and O’Connor Power, M.P., were Fenians ; and Mr. Davitt tells us 
that Brennan was actively engaged with him in addressing the 
western meetings in Mayo. Mr. Davitt says that this meeting was 
the beginning of the subsequent agrarian movement. 

On the 7th June 1879 a meeting was held at Westport at which P. 6, vol. 7 ( 3880 ), 

Mr. Parnell attended. Mr. Parnell knew at this time that Mr. Davitt 

had been in communication with John Devoy as to the proposed new p. iso, vol. 3 ( 4004 ). 

organisation, and that the latter was in favour of the Land League 

m,ovement in Ireland. Mr. Davitt had often expressed to Mr. Parnell 

his opinion that there ought to be a combined agrarian and political 

agitation, but this was the first occasion • on which Mr. PameU 

appeared on the same platform with Mr. Davitt, or made any speech 

in favour of the Land movement. 

In anticipation of this meeting the Archbishop of Tuam had 
published the following letter : — 

“We.stpori, June 5 (1879). • 

“ Dear Sir, — In a telegraphic message exhibited towards the end P. 99, vol. 7 (3973). 

“ of last week in a public room of thjs town, an Irish Member of 
“ Parliament has unwittingly expressed his readiness to attend a 
“ meeting convened in a mysterious and disorderly manner, which 
" is to be held, it seems, at Westport on Sunday next. Of the 
“ sympathy of the Catholic clergy for the rack-rented tenantry of 
“ Ireland, and of their willingness to co-operate earnestly in redrea- 
“ sing their grievances, abundant evidence exists in historic Mayo 
" as elsewhere. But night patrolling, acts and words of menace, 

“ with arms in hand, the profanation of what is moat sacred in 
“ religion — all the result of lawless and occult association, eminently 
“ merit the solemn condemnation of the ministers of religion as 
“ directly tending to impiety and disorder in chiircli and in society. 

“ Against such combinations in this diocese, organised by a few 
“ designing men, who instead of the well-being of the community, 

“ seek only to promote personal interests, the faithful clergy will 
“ not fail to raise their warning voices, and to point ont to the 
“ people that unhallowed combinations lead invariably to disaster 
“ and to the firmer rivctting of tho chains by which we are un- 
“ happily bound as a subordinate people to a dominant race. I 
“ I remain, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

“ John, Archbishop op Tuam,” 


Mr. Parnell addressed the meeting as follows : 

“ It was only when leaving my home yesterday to come here that P. 8, vol. 7 (3882). 
“ I first became acquainted by reading that letter that his (rrace 

“ was opposed to the meeting ” 

“I am sure * John of Tuam ’’would not wish me to dishonour 
“ myself by breaking my word to this meeting, and by remaining 
“ away from it. The resolution I have to propose is this ‘That; 

“ ‘ whereas many landlords by snceessfuUy asserting in the courts 
“ ‘ of law their power to arbitrarily incre^e their rents, irrespec- 
“ ‘ tive of the value of their holdings on their estatei have rendered 
B 2 
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“ * worthless the Land Act of 1870, as a means of protection to tbe 
“ ‘ Irish tenants, we do hereby declare that not only political 
“ * expediency but justice, and the vital interests of Ireland demand 
“ ‘ such a readjustment of the land tenure — a readjustment based 
“ ‘ upon the principle that tbe occupier of the land shall be tho 
“ ‘ owner thereof — as will prevent further confiscation of the 
“ ‘ tenants’ property by unscrupulous landlords, and will secure to 
“ ‘ the people of Ireland their natural right to the soil of their 
“ * country.’ I am one of those who believe the landlord institution 
“ is not a natural institution in any country. I believe that the 
“ maintenance of the class of landlords in a country is not for the 
greatest benefit of the greatest number. Ireland has perhaps 
“ suffered more than any other country in tho world from tbe 
“ maintenance of such a class. England has perhaps assimilated 
“ itself better than any other country to the landlord system ; but 
“ in almost every other country in the world where the system has 
“ been tried it has been given up. In Belgium, in rrussia, in 
“ France, and in Sussia tho land has been given to the people — 
“ to the occupiers of the land. In some cases the landlords have 
“ been deprived of their property in the soil by the iron hand of 
“ revolution ; in other cases, as in Prussia, the landlords have been 
purchased out. If such an arrangement could be made without 
“ injuring the landlord, so as to enable the tenant to have his land 
“ as his own, and to cultivate it as it ought to be cultivated, it 
“ would be for the benefit and prosperity of the country. I look to 
this as the final settlement of this question ; but in the meanwhile 
“ it is necessary to ensure that as long as the tenant pays a fair rent 
“ he shall be left to enjoy tbe fruits of his industry. A fair rent 
“ is a rent the tenant can reasonably pay according to the times, 
but in bad times the tenant cannot be expected to pay as much as 
“ he did in good times, three or four years ago. If such rents are 
“ insisted upon, a repetition of the scenes of 1847 and 1848 will 
“ be witnessed. Now, what must we do in order to induce the 
“ landlords to see the position ? You must show the landlords that 


“ you intend to hold a firm grip on your homesteads and lands. 
“ You must not allow yourselves to be dispossessed as you were 
dispossessed in 1847. You must not allow your small holdings to 
“ be turned into large ones. I am not supposing that the landlords 
“ will remain deaf to the voice of reason, but I hope they may not, 
and that on those properties on which the rents are out of all 
“ proportion to the times, that a reduction may be made, and that 
“ immediately. If not, you must help yourselves, and the public 
“ opinion of the world will stand by you and support you in your 
“ struggle to defend your homesteads. I should be deceiving you 
“ if I told you that there was any use in relying upon the exertions 
“ of tho Irish Members of Parliament in your behalf. I think that 
if your members were determined and resolute they could help 
you, b ut I am afraid they won’t. I hope that I may be wrong, 
“ and that you may rely upon the constitutional action of your 
“ Parliamenta'iy representatives in this the sore time of your need 
“ and trial, but above all things remember that G-od helps bim who 
“ helps himself, and that by showing such a public spirit as you 
“ have shown here to-day, by coming in your thousands in the face 
“ of every difficulty, you will do more to show the landlords the 
“ necessity of dealing justly with you than if you had 150 Irish 
“ members in the House of Commons. Perhaps I may be permitted 
for a moment to refer to the great question of self-govemioent 
“ for Ireland. You will say, perhaps, that many men have said that 
“ this struggling for concessions, in the House of Commons is a 
“ demoralising thing. Now, I am as confident as I am of my own 
“ existence that if you had men of determination, of some sort of 
“ courage and energy representing you, that you could obtain 
“ concessions. We are not likely to get ^em of such importance 
“ and amount as to run the risk of being demoralised by them ; 
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and also there is really no reason why we should permit ourselves 
‘ to be demoralised by the greatest concession of all. If you obtain 
‘ concessions on right principles, such as the Irish Church Act and 
the Land Act, you run no risk of demoralising yourselves. I 
‘ have always noticed that the breaking down of ban-iers between 
‘ different classes has increased their self-respect and increased the 
spirit of nationality amongst our people. I am convinced that 
‘ nothing would more effectually promote the cause of self-govern- 
‘ ment for Ireland than trhe breaking down of those barriers 
‘ between different classes. Nothing would be more effectual for 
‘ that than the obtaining of a good Land Bill — the planting of the 
‘ people in the soil. If we had the farmers of Ireland the owners 
‘ of the soil to-morrow, we would not be long without getting uii 
‘ Irish Parliament. I don’t intend to be demoralised myself by 
‘ any concessions. While we are getting a concession we may 
‘ show the government a little consideration for the time being, and 
‘ give them a guidpro giio ; but after that the bargain ceases, and 
‘ when we have returned them a fitting return for what we have 
‘ got we are quits again, and are free to use such measures as may 
‘ be necessary according to the times and according to the circum- 
‘ stances. You have a great country to strugle for — a great country 
‘ before you. It is worth a little exertion on your part— it is worth 
‘ a little time. Do your best, and your country will thank you for 
’ it, and your children hereafter.” 

Mr. Davitt spoke after Mr. Parnell and said : — 

“ It had been his lot in a chequered career to have had the I 
‘ pleasure of addressing Irishmen everywhere, but never did he feel 
' such pleasure as on the present occasion, when he addressed his 
‘ countrymen and was asked to propose to them — 

“ ‘ That whereas all political power comes from the people, and 
' ‘ that the people of Ireland have never ceased to proclaim, their 
‘ ‘ right to autonomy, we hereby re-assert the- right of our country 
‘ ‘ to self government.’ They were asked to define what they 
‘ meant by self-government for Ireland. {A Voice. We will have 
' total separation.) 

“ Mr.' Davitt continued to say that he was so identified with the 
‘ principle of nationality, that it was not necessary for him to 
‘ define to them what he meant by self-government. 

“ He would venture to say that there was no Mayo-man there 
‘ who would tell him as a man who had been imprisoned, that he 
‘ had dono anything for which he should apologise before that 
‘ meeting. He would not, in the presence of the gentlemen upon 
‘ that platform, commit them nor the meeting by giving his defini- 
‘ tion of the resolution, and -would content himself by leaving it 
‘ to those present to draw their inferences from it. They ■n'ere 
‘ there to proclaim what was proclaimed in a different way a 
‘ hundred years ago. A race of savages on the continent of Africa 
‘ were now showing their right to that principle which was as 
' strong in the Irish heart to-day as it was years ago. Various 
‘ opinions existed as to whether they should demand their full 
‘ right of Irish independence or ought to accept some different or 
‘ medium measure. He (Mr. Davitt), as an Irish Nationalist, 

‘ could not retreat one inch from the position he took up when he 
‘ represented his right to independence. He called upon the Irish 
‘ farmers to unite. He had no confidence in the English members 
‘ who pretended to have sympathy with Ireland. They had 
' expressed that sympathy by oppression, and now, because they 
‘ could not wipe them off the face of the earth, they were com- 
' pelled to show a little attention to Irish questions. "Why did they 
' do this ? Because Mr. Parnell had succeeded in blocking the 
' machinery of the English Honse of Commons. 

“ They were there to denounce the landlord system, which 
' was like a millstone around the neck of Ireland. They should 
leave this meeting condemning not an individual case but 
B 3 
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« tlio system itself. It was imposed -upon them by the English 
“ G-overnment, and the landlords were only filling a territorial 
“ garrison. "Wlien the day came for the settlement of this question 
“ the Government’s duty would be to compensate the Irish Land- 
“ lords. The people would depend upon themselves for the settle- 
“ ment of the Irish land question, and not upon the Irish Parlia- 
“ inentary Party. As regarded that party he believed they could 
“ count upon their fingers the honest men. If they resolved that 
they should organise and combine to defend each other in their 
“ interests, then they would find the land question settled within a 
“ shorter time than was used in useless legislation. Do not allow 
*' any body, no matter (he now spoke of the clergy with respect) 

“ what the out or colour of his cloth may be, to use the present 
“ agitation, or to use them, in order that their personal grievances 
“ may l)e remedied. At present the question of the day was 
“ the land question. He had great pleasure in proposing the 
“ resolution.” 

P. 368, Tol, 9 (657s). Mr. Davitt then wrote to private friends he had made in America 

to explain the nature of this new agitation, and to ask for assistance 
in the case of his lecturing there to get funds “ to keep the move- 
ment going in Ireland.” Amongst those to whom he addressed 
himself were John Boyle O’ReiUy, editor of the “ Boston Pilot,” 
John Devoy, then engaged on the “ New York Herald,” Patrick 
Pord, the editor of the Irish "World,” Patrick Mahon of Eoohester, 
and Dr. "W. Carrol of Philadelphia. In answer to this appeal Patrick 
Ford wrote saying that the trustees of a fund previously known 
as the Skirmishing Fund but then called the National Fund had 
resolved to send Mr. Davitt a sum of money in order that he might, 
carry on his work of agitation in Ireland and not proceed to America 
as had been his intention. Mr. Devoy, one of the trustees of the 
fund, immediately sent 200Z. and other sums making a total of 
40SZ. were sent to Mr. Davitt soon after. 

P. 383, vol. 9 ( 5600 ). Mr. Davitt was aware that the Skirmishing Fund had been started 
b}' O’Donovan Eossa to assist Ireland to strike England “ anywhere 
P. 503, Tol. 4 (2468). where she could be hurt,” and that the trustees were J. J.- Breslin, 
P. 423, vol. 9 (5641) Th. 0. Luby, John Devoy, Th. F. Bourke, Jeremiah O’D. Eossa, 
James Eeynolds, and Dr. W. Carrol. 

P. 515, vol. 4 (2480). Dr. W. CaiToll was chairman of the Executive of the Clan-na- 
P. 530, vol 4 (2504). Gael, and was succeeded by James Reynolds. The antecedents of 
P iw vd 4 fPw'i other trustees we have already given. These trustees were 

^ appointed by the Olan-na-Gael to whom they rendered their accoimts. 

P. 359, vol. 9 (557G). Mr. Davitt states that O’Donovan Eossa objected to the grant of 
this money. In consequence of this Mr. Davitt afterwards returned 
it out of his own resources, and refused an offer made to him by 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon to reimburse him the amount out of 
the funds of the Land League. 

P. 360, vol. 9 (5577). On the 16th August 1879 a convention was Iield at Castlebar, at 
which Mr. Davitt read the programme which he had framed for the 
projected National Land League of Mayo. This programme will be 
Infra, p. 124. fouud iu Appendix II. It is sufficient to say that it declared that 

the “ land of Ireland belonged to the people of Ireland,” and that 
it recognised the principle of compensation to the landlords. 

Thus was laid Ime foundation of an organisation essentially similar 
to the National Land League established in Dublin in the following 
October, and Mr. Parnell has described the Mayo Land League as, 
i:he precursor of the other. 

P. 186 , vol. 5 (2784). On the 10th September 1879 Mr. Davitt wrote to Mr. J. B. O’Eeilly 
P. 448, vol. 9 (566(5). in America as follows : 

“ My dear O’Reilly, 

“ I am sending you an article for the “Pilot” on the next 
“ phase of the National Land Movement. This Land agitation is 
“ destined to do more for Ireland than all the movements since 
“ ’98. The entire country has accepted the proposal for abolishing 
“ landlordism. All the known and' aotive nationals (sic) will 
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“ combine. A convention is shortly to be summoned whicli will 
“ endeavour to weld the two sections of national politicians into 
“ one. I hope you will endeavour to arouse the healthy Irish 
“ Americans to a generous appreciation of what this national 
“ movement demands at thoir hands if they care anything at all for 
“ Ireland. 

“ I am, sincerely yours, 

“ Michael Daviit.” 


Mr. Parnell did not at once assent to the establishment of a p. lo, toI, 7 ( 3884 ). 
Land League for Ireland generally, and he has given as his reason 
that he had been advised by Mr. Butt that the formation of such 
an .organisation for the entire country would be attended with 
risk, as the whole body would be responsible for the acts of members 
•of the branches, but Mr. Parnell says that he afterwards saw that 
it was necessary to take this risk, and . accordingly he joined in 
inviting remesentative land reformers and Nationalists to a con- 
ference in Dublin, This conference was held on the 21st October P. 365, vol. 9 ( 5582 ). 
1879 at the Imperial Hotel, Dublin, at which the National Land 
League of Ireland was organised. 

The resolutions proposed and carried were as follows : — P- 478, vol. 6 (3687). 

1. “That an association he hereby formed, to he named ‘The 
“ Irish National Land League.’ ” 

2. “ That the objects of the League are, first, to bring about a 
“ reduction of racfoents ; second, to facilitate the obtaining of 
“ the ownership of the soil by the occupiers of the soil.” 

3. “ That the objects of the League can be best obtained by 
“ promoting organisation among the tenant farmers, by defending 
“ those who may be threatened with eviction for refusing to pay 
“ unjust rents ; by facilitating the working of the Bright clauses 
“ of the Land Act” (that is the Act of 1870) “ during the winter, 

“ and by obtaining such reform in the laws relating to land as will 
“ enable every tenant to become the owner of his holding by paying 
“ a fair rent for a limited number of yeara.” 

4. “ That Mr. Charles S. Parnell, M.P., be elected president of this 
“ League ; that Mr. A. J. Kettle, Mr. Michael Davitt, and 
“ Mr. Thomas Brennan be appointed honorary secretaries of the 
“ League.” 

5. “ That Mr. J. G. Biggar, M.P., Mr. W-H. O’Sullivan, M.P., 

“ and Mr. Patrick Egan, be appointed treasurers.” 

6. Moved by the Rev. Eugene Sheehy, seconded by Mr. Michael 
Davitt, “ That the president of, this League, Mr. Parnell, be 
“ requested to proceed to America for the purpose of obtaining 
“ assistance from our exiled countrymen, and other sympathisers, 

“ for the objects for which this appeal is issued.” 

7. and last. “ That none of the funds of this League shall be used 
“ for. the purchase .of any landlord’s interest in the land, or for 
“ furthering the interests of any Parliamentary candidate.” 

No rules lor the ^vemroent of the League or its branches were P. 115, vol. 6 (3318). 
at that time formulated, but on the 3rd January 1880 certain P- 482, vol. 0 (3691). 
suggestions were passed and adopted which were embodied in formal p- 126 . 
rules in the following November 1880. See Appendix III. 

Soon after the formation of the League an appeal to the Irish 
race was issued under the sanction of the Executive, in which the 
objects of the land and rent agitation were explained, and the 
establishment of a peasant proprietary of the land was advocated, 
but it was stated that : “ In formulating a demand for ownership P. 480, vol. 6 ( 

“ of the soil by the occupiers in substitution for that of the land- 
“ lords, the people of Ire!bnd neither contemplate nor ask' for the 
“ confiscation of those proprietorial rights which existing laws must 
" necessarily recognise and protect; but that for the transfer of 
“ those rights to an industrial ownership, a fair compensation may 
” be given to those who shall he callea upon to agree to such. 

“ transfer for the settlement of the agrarian strife of • the country, 

“ and for the supreme good of its people, 

B 4, 
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“ In constituting ourselves a committee for tlie purpose of 
“ carrying out tbis ^70^k we are animated with but one desire, to 
“ aid tho tenant farmers and those depending upon the soil of 
” Ireland to lift themselves from the misery and social degradation 
“ in -which they are plunged into a position where the notice to 
“ quit and the rackrent will not operate against their industry, 

“ security, .and contentment. We are influenced by no party spirit 
i-ri making this appeal, nor do -we in any way purpose to place 
“ this committee in antagonism with existing bodies or organisations 
“ employed in other departments of national labour.” 

In connexion with this passage Mr. Davitt’s language in a letter 
which he wrote to the “ Irish World ” on the 24th July 1880 may 
be referred to : — 

“ The Land League movement is but a temporary one . . . 
The land movement, therefore, does not arrogate to itself the 
“ task which other organisations are and have been engaged in 
“ here in America in -working for Ireland in another dii*ection. nor 
“ do its leaders desire to interfere with such work, or expect men 
“ engaged in it to transfer their exertions from one department of 
“ national labour to that of the Land League. What -we want is that 
“ the Land League movement be appreciated and supported 013 , the 
“ merits of its platform, its work and object as published to the 
“ -v^'orld, by all Irishmen who believe that they would be thereby 
“ advancing the interests of our people at home, and lifting their 
“ fatherland from the mire of social serfdom. The Land League 
“ movement was never intended, nor does it purpose, to be placed 
“ in opposition to those movements -which aim at aohie-ving either 
“ national independence bn the one htmd, or what is known as 
“ Home Buie on the other. With a clear and distinct purpose 
in view, we desire to work in harmony - with all the friends of 
“ Ireland at home and abroad, and while stiyving for the rescue of 
“ our people from the slavery of landlordism, to prevent the carrying 
“ out of that task from conflicting -with any just principle or 
causing injury to any higher national aspiration for the complete 
“ redemption of Ireland.” ... 

In cross-examination Mr. Da-vitfc said, by “ other organisations'” 
he meant extreme organisations -with a view to military training 
• to free Ireland if there were a chance. 

The general object of the organisation, so far as it is disclosed in 
its official documents, was to bring together these various sections on 
what is called a “ common platform,” and to combine their efforts 
and resources for the attainment of ends which by some might be 
regarded as final, by others as steps towards fundamental changes 
in the constitution, and by all as desirable in themselves. 

It has been admitted by Mr. Davitfc that the programme which 
was drawn up by himself and others “ inasmuch as it did not 
“ comprise any demand for self government, cannot be credited 
“ with containing the whole ‘ principle ’ upon whicli the Land League 
“ was founded. The organisers of the Conference had to con- 
“ eider the advisability of framing such a programme as Would 
“ not ‘ scare ’ any timid land reformer away from the projected 
" movement, and it was further considered necessary to render 
“ it eminently constitutional, for the double purpose of legal 
“ protection against the Castle, and to enable Members of Parlia- 
“ ment to defend it within the House of Commons. What, then, 
“ was the principle upon which the Land League was founded ? I 
“ maintain that it was the complete destruction of Irish, land- 
“ lordism : first, as the system which was responsible for the 
“ poverty and periodical famines which have decimated Ireland; 
“ and, secondly, because landlordism was a British garrison, which 
“ barred the -way to national independence,” 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., also stated that, -inasmuch as the 
programme of the Laud League put .forward on the 21 st .October 
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1879 di5 not contain a claim for self-government, it was not a 
complete programme of tlie whole principles on w'liich the League 
was founded. 

A committee of 60 members was appointed, of whom it is said 
that live onlj had been connected with any secret society. But 
of the seven first chosen officers of the League, four, namely, Messrs. 
Biggar, Egan, Davitt, and Brennan were or had been members of the 
I. H. B. or Fenian organisation. The committee undoubtedly consisted 
of men of various opinious on the subject of the government of 
Ireland, and with different objects as to changes in that government. 
Some desired and aimed at a complete separation of Ireland from 
England and the establishment of an Irish Republic ; some desired 
that a federal connexion should be established between those portions 
of the United Kingdom ; while others looked only to the amelioration 
of the condition of the tenant farmers of Ireland by the reduction 
of rents, and the acquisition by them of the ownership of the soil. 


The 6th resolution adopted at the conference of the 21st October 
1879 was, that. Mr. Parnell should be requested to proceed to 
America for the purpose of obtaining ^sistance for the objects of 
the League. 

Mr. Parnell accordingly left Ireland for America on the 21st of 
December 1879, Mr. Dillon accompanied him, and Mr. Ives, 'a 
reporter on the staff of the “New York Herald,” sailed in the same 
steamer for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of Mr. Parnell’s 
motives in visiting the United States. The conversations he had 
with Mr. Parnell during the voyage were written down at the time, 
and were submitted to Mr. Parnell with a view to their publication, 
which took place in the columns of the “ New York Herald ” on the 
2nd January 1880. 

Mr. Parnell, after giving to Mr. Ives his opinion of the extent Of 
the distress in Ireland then existing and expected, stated : — 

“ That the Land League decided, just before he left Ireland, to 
“ receive subscriptions for the distressed ; and that, although his 
“ primary object was to raise money in aid of the Land League, yet 
“ that he would be happy to receive and apply funds for relief of 
“ the poor. But that it would not be necessary for him to come 
“ to America simply to ask for assistance for the distressed Irish. 

He stated that “ the land agitation was started by Mr. Davitt in. 
“ April last, taking advantage of the threatening state of affairs, for 
“ the purpose of obtaining the land for the tillers of it. That sixty- 
“ eight meetings had been held in all during the past eight months, 
“ and 620,000 persons on foot and 13,000 horsemen had attended 
“ them, and that it was proposed to devote the funds of the Land 
“ League, first, to recompense unjustly evicted tenants, in cases 
“ like that of Dempsey, who was still by the roadside when he left, 
“ holding out plucMly by the help of private subscriptions. That 
“ a permanent fund for the purpose would encourage the tenants to 
“ maintain a determined attitude and to hold out longer than they 
“ otherwise could, for they would know that if the worst came 
“ there would be an organisation, with money at its back, to help 
“ them 

He further added that “ many landlords were obliged to make a 
“ tenant pay a very high rent in order to meet the snoumbrances on 
“ their estates and leave something for themselves ; that the laud 
“ agitation would force the estates of such men into the market, and 
“ as there would in future be few purchasera e.xcept tenants, the 
“ tenants would get a chance to become purchasers at reasonable 
“ prices which they never had before ; and that previous to this 
“ movement the price of land in the Landed Estate Court was at 
“ 22-^ years' purchase with fair sales, now it -only fetched 15 years’ 
“ purchase and the sales were very low.” 

A 61689. C 
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In answer to the inquiry, ‘ ‘ whether many of the poorest tenants 
“ W'ere paying their rents?” — He said “Yes, but rents paid this 
“ year are not paid out of the profits of this year’s farming, they 
“ are being paid from the earnings of past years or out of sums 
“ borrowed. We cannot of course prevent all tenants fro7Ti paying 
“ their rente, and there are cowards among them who have 
“ not shaken off their belief in the divine rights of landlords, 

“ It is this doctrine which we are trying to eradicate from the 
“ tenant minds, and with great success generally. We don’t attach 
“ so much importance as you may think to the mere reduction of 
“ rent. We don’t consider the land question settled by the reduc- 
“ tion of rents by any means. It is only a temporary assistance, 

“ but it establishes a principle. The greatest object we have gained, 
“ after all is to have instilled into the minds of the tenants their 
“ true relation to the land and the true relation of the landlords to 
“ it. The farmers thought before the agitation that the landlord 
‘‘ had an absolute — a divine right — to the land, and that the rent 
“ was the first debt to be paid at all costs. We have taught them 
“ the difference between rent and an ordinary debt ; but it is neces- 
“ sary to continue this teaching and to so deeply root this doctrine 
“ in tbeir minds that a returning and temporary prosperity — if that 
“ ever returns without reform — will not tempt them to forget their 
“ rights and wrongs.” 

“ Q. Do yon not believe it wrong for a. tenant who is able to pay 
“ his rent not to pay it ? ” 

“ A. No. I think that where the majority of the tenants are main- 
“ taining a principle in refusing to pay an unfair rent, that it is 
“ cowardly and wrong for a few to violate the wishes of the 
“ majority, and thus to make the movement which is for the general 
“ good, inoperative.” 

“ Q. But do you not believe in the consequences which are visited 

upon tenants who do pay their rents? ” 

“ A. Well, it may he accepted as an axiom that you cannot effect a 
“ social revolution by dealing with it with kid gloves. Of course, if 
“ any farmers have burned the crops of their neighbours or destroyed 
“ their cattle because they have paid their rents, those farmers are 
“ not only wrong but they are fools, for they have to pay the cost. 
“ The person who has thus had his crop or stack destroyed is 
“ remunerated by the law, and his fellow tenants have to bear the 
“ loss. But a certain amount of pressure from public opinion, 
“ which in such cases is apt occasionally to manifest itself in un- 
“ pleasant ways, must be brought to bear upon those who are weak 
“ and cowardly. Look at the strikes in England and America and 
“ the penalties threatened towards traitors to the common cause.” 

>¥ Sit « 


“As far as I have been able to gather the Fenian organisation and 
“ its leaders are opposed, though not hostile, to our movement, the 
“ reason being that it is constitutional. A true revolutionary 
“ movement in Ireland, should, in my opinion, partake both of a 
“ constitutional and an illegal character. It should be both an open 
“ and a secret organisation, using the Constitution tor its own 
“ purposes, but also taking advantage of its secret combination. 
“ But the leaders of the Fenian movement do not believe in con- 
“ atitutional action, because it has always been used in the. past for 
“ the selfish purposes of its leaders. There was a strong objection 
“ by the Fenians to our parliamentary action for the same reasons, 
“ and indeed if we look at the action of the Irish parliamentary 
“ leaders since the union, there is ample justification for the views 
“ of the physical force party.” 

Mr. ParneU added that there was nothing secret in connexion 
with the Land League, and that he would not belong to any illegal 
body. 

Mr. Parnell has stated in his evidence that in what ' he said 
concerning a true revolutionary movement he did not refer to the 
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Land League organisation, -which, he did not regard as a rerolu- P. 12 , vol. 7 
tionary movement, except that it accomplished a revolution. He said 1-02, vol. 7 (3S>76). 
that he referred entirely and solely to the Fenian or physical force 
party or movement. We think, however, that this is not the natural 
or correct interpretation of Mr. Pamell’s language. He was depre- 
cating the opposition of the Fenians to his movement, and pointing 
out that open and secret organisation might be usefully combined. 

He, therefore, regretted that the Fenians did not see this, but 
persisted in maintaining an independent attitude, instead of using 
the open organisation to assist their own. 

These passages from Mr. Ives’ report confirm the view that 
Mr. Parnell’s primary object in visiting America was to obtain 
funds for the prosecution of the Land League agitation as a 
political instrument, and that advantage had been taken of the 
prevailing and threatened distress to carry out the scheme for 
abolishing landlordism which had been devised by Mr. Davitt 
long before. Mr. Parnell had himself said at Enniscorthy, on the Speeches in Ireland, 
26th October 1879 “ How are we to destroy that system? If the 1S79, p. 65. 

“ good times had gone on as they were doing the last few years we 
“ never could destroy it ” (the landlord system). 

These conversations further show that Mr. Parnell claimed that 
a large diminution in the value of land in Ireland had been already 
brought about by the agitation. 

Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon were warmly received by all sections 
of -the Irish party in the United States and amongst them by the 
Clan-na-G-ael or United Brotherhood, a body, as -we have already 
stated, acting in concert with the Irish Republican Brotherhood in 
Ireland. Some of this body were no doubt, as Mr. Parnell describes 
them, opposed, but not hostile to, the new departure, that is, they 
preferred the policy of open insurrection if practicable, but they 
(lid not impede a movement which they thought likely to prepare 
for and assist them in any insurrectionary enterprise which might 
become possible. Amongst the leaders of the ex-oreme party with 
whom Mr. Parnell was brought into communication in New York 
were Austin Ford, employed on the “ Irish World” (and of which p. 12 , vol. 7 ( 3886 ). 
his relative Patrick Ford was editor). Thomas F. Bourke, John P. 106 , vol. 7(3980). 
Devoy, Dr. William Carroll, Captain O’Meagher Condon, Alexander 
Sullivan, Th. 0. Luby, and J. J. Finnerty. But the reception 
extended to Mr. PameU and Mr. Dillon was offered not only 
by the extreme or physical force party but by the general body of 
the American Irish as well as hy large numbers of American 
politicians. 

Major Le Caron, a British subject, who had served in the United F. 489, vol. 4 (2454). 
States Army during the Civil War, afterwards became a member 
of the Clan-na-(3rael for the purpose of giving information, to the 
British G-ovemment. His evidence, corroborated by the documents 
he produced, - establishes that the Clan-na-Gael endeavoured to 
arrange and control the meetings held in various places for the 
reception and hearing of Mr. Parnell, and they doubtless succeeded, 
in many instances, in their efforts. But the evidence does not 
establish that this was done with the consent or knowledge of 
Mr. Parnell, who, moreover, stated in his evidence that he did nob P. 13 , vol. 7,(3887). 
know, except by rumours in some instances, the antecedents of 
the persons who organised the meetings which he addressed, and 
supported him on the platform. 

Mr. Parnell, in the address on Irish affairs vrhich he was P. 15, vol. 7 (3889). 
permitted to make in the presence of the United States House of 
Representatives on the 2nd February 1880, explained his objects 
and devoted a large part of his speech to the mode by which he 
proposed to change the land tenure of Ireland by an expropriation 
of the landlords with compensation for their existing interests. 

Captain O’M. Condon took a leading part on the Committee w'-hich P. 358, vol. 7 (4236). 
procured for Mr. Parnell this hearing before the House of Represen- 
tatives. Mr. Parnell knew this, and that Condon was a member of P, 335, vol. 7 (4212). 

''■■' 02 ' 
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the 01an-na-(3-ael, and one of the released prisoners in connexion 
with the murder of Sergeant Brett. 

At Brooklyn, on the 24th January 1880, Mr. Parnell made a 
speech in which the following passages occur : — 

“ In order to obtain a settlement of any question in Ireland from 
“ the Imperial Parliament you have to make it a burning question. 

“ Mr. (3-ladstone himself admitted the other day, when speaking 
“ at Midlothian, that it was not until a police constable had been 
“ shot at Manchester, in the discharge of his duty, by the Fenians, 
“ and Clerkenwell prison blown up, that the Irish Church question 
came within the domain of practical English politics. He 
“ admitted in that way that you have to direct English public 
“ opinion, that you have to act upon it in some e.Ttraordinary and 
“ unusual way in order to obtain any consideration of the Irish 
“ land question. 

“ Let us not suppose that a great cause like this can be won 
“ without shedding a drop of blood ; but the whole tendency up to 
“ this time has been towards the restraining of useless suffering, 
“ and, as I said the other day, we have saved the lives of the 
landlords and the lives of the people ; for if the people had been 
“ left to themselves as they were in 1847 — then landlordism was 
“ synonymous 'with eviction, but up to the present time there have 
“ been no evictions. 

“ We don’t ask you to send armed expeditions over to Ireland. 
“ (A voice : ‘ That is what we would like to do,’ and applause.) 
“ I know that you would like to do that very much. (Applause 
“ and ‘ Eight.’) I think I know what you are going to say, and 
“ what you would like to do, and how willing you will be to help 
us all. (Applause.) But we ask you to help us in preventing 
“ the people who have taken our advice, and who are exhibiting an 
“ attitude of devotion which has never been surpassed; what we 
“ ask you to do is to help us in preventing these people from being 
“ starved to death. That you can do, and while you are thus 
“ helping these people you will have the satisfaction of feeling that 
“ you are engaged in the noble work of charity ; and while yon are 
“ doing that you will know that you are engaged in assisting in 
“ breaking down a system which has proved the ruin and 
“ destruction of Ireland. This is not a new enterprise ; this 
“ struggle has gone on for many centuries, and it is bound to go on 
“ to the bitter end, and in one way or another the Irish people will 
“ insist upon having the land of Ireland for themselves (applause), 
“ and the end of it will be that then the men who till the soil will 
“ also own it. (Applause.) The high heart of our country remains 
“ unquelled ; the will and the courage of our race are unqueuched, 
“ and they are strengthened by the spectacle and the line estate and 
“ by the great power of our people in this free land. (Applause.) I 
“ feel very confident that the day is very near at hand when we shall 
“ have struck the first blow, the first vital blow, at the land system 
“ as it now exists in Ireland, and when we shall have taken the 
“ first step to obtain for Ireland that right to nationhood for which 
“ she has struggled so long and so well.” 

At Lynn, L.S., on the 31st January 1880, in addressing .a meeting, 
he said : — 

“ Without awaiting foi^*agitation the English landlords reduce 
“ their rents. We attempt to improve the condition of affaii*s, and 
“ we are called communists and land-robbers. In France the 
“ Revolution swept away the landlords without a penny’s compen- 
“ sation. Perhaps if the Irish landlords do not heed the lesson, 
“ another revolution may sweep them away. 

“ They are a defenceless people in Ireland. The right to carry 
“ arms is denied, and that birthright of every freeman is punished 
“ in Ireland with imprisonment for two years. A large body of 
“ constabulary is employed with 30,000 soldiers, and the time may 
“ come when Ireland will have a chance. When she (England) is 
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« at war and beaten to ber knees, tbe idea of the Irish Nationalists 
" may be realised.” 

In these speeches Mr. Parnell used language indicating a desire 
for the complete separation of Ireland from the United Kingdom. 

At Cincinnati, on the 20th February 1880, he is reported to have 
said : — 

“ "When we have given Ireland to the people of Ireland we shall L\ 154 , vol. 5 ( 2752 ). 
“ have laid the foundation upon which to build up our Irish 
“ nation. The feudal tenure and the rule of the minority have 
“ been the corner-stone of English misrule ; pull out that corner- 
“ stone, break it up, destroy it, and you undermine English 

misgovernment ; when we have undermined English misgovem* 

“ meut we have paved the way for Ireland to take her place 
“ amongst the nations of the earth, and let us not forget that is 
“ the ultimate goal at which all we Irishmen aim. None of us, 

“ whether we are in America or Ireland, or wherever we may be, 

“ will be satisfied until we have destroyed the last link which keep? 

“ Ireland bound to England.” 

Mr. Parnell will not undertake to say that he did not use 1^. 22, vol. 7 (3896). 
the expression that he would not be satisfied till the last link between 
Ireland and England was destroyed, but says ihat it is improbable 
that he did so, and that if he did it must have been largely qualified 
with other matter, as it is entirely opposed to anything he has ever 
thought or said. 

The evidence leads us to the conclusion that Mr. Parnell did use 
the words attributed to him, and they certainly are not incon- 
sistent with some of his previous utterances. 

It is to be observed that the first paragraph of the new departure 
cablegram of October 1878 was “Abandonment of the federal demand, 

“ and substitution of a general declaration in favour of self-goveru- 
“ ment Mr. Parnell had on the 27th September 1879 stated at 
Tipperary that he was a federalist, hut he did not at any time, so 
far as we know, during his stay in America say anything in favour 
of federalism. Mr. Parnell appears on this subject to have 
spoken differently on different occasions, and his final aims with 
regard to it are doubtful. He usually confined himself to that 
general declaration in favour of self-government which was recom- 
mended in the “new departure” cablegram, leaving his language to 
be interpreted by bis hearers in accordance with their individual wishes. 

Probably his attitude with reference to the connexion of Ireland 
with England is best indicated by a speech he made at Cork as late 
as January 1885, where he said : — 

“ IVe cannot, under the British Constitution, ask for more than P. 264, vol. 4 (2227). 
“ the restitution of G-rattan’s Parliament. (Renewed cheering.) 

“ But no man has the right to fix the boundary to the march of a 
“ nation. (Great cheers.) No man has a right to say to his 
“ country, ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no further,’ and we have 
“ never attempted to fix ‘ ne plus ultra’ to the progress of Ireland’s 
“ nationhood, and we never shall.” 

Mr. Parnell left the United States on the 12th of March 1880 ; 
his tour having been shortened in consequence of the dissolution of 
Parliament. Before his departure he summoned a conference of 
prominent Irishmen at New York, to which he invited Patrick P- vol. 7 (.1899). 
Ford, for the pmpose of forming an auxiliary organisation of the 
Land League in America in harmony with the organisation in 
Ireland, and to assist its objects. "We sbali return at a later stage 
to the history of the American Laud League then formed. 
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On Mr. Parnell’s arrival at Cork, on tke 21st March 1880, lie was 
presented with an address from the Nationalists of the county and 
city of Cork, that is, by those of Fenian proclivities and opinions. 
The address was as follows : — 

“ Dear Sir, — Upon this your return to your native country, fresh 
“ from the noble mission you have undertaken, we, the Nationalists 
“ of this gp'eat county and city of Cork, hasten to greet you and 
“ offer the cordial welcome of not ungrateful hearts. . . . We 

“ cannot deny our applause to any representative or body of repre- 
“ sentatives who honestly anfl courageously strive to improve the 
“ condition of our people. But while sajdng this we must take the 
“ opportunity to express our clear conviction of the hopelessness of 
“ looking for justice to Ireland from the English Parliament, and 
“ the finn belief of the intelligent manhood of the country, that it 
“ is utterly futile to heek for any practical national good thi-ough 

the means of Parliamentary representation. Impelled by such 
“ convictions, the Nationalists of the country have determined that, 
“ as a political party, they will take no part in the coming elections, 
“ and consequently no part in the adoption, rejection, or support of 
“ the Parliamentary candidates. It shall be their duty to watch 
“ the course of events, and also to remind Irishmen that in 
“ themselves, in their virtue, and in their own courage in their 
“ perseverance in the practical work lies the best hope for the 
“ prospects and the regeneration of Ireland.” 

At a banquet given to Mr. Parnell the same day, Mr. Biggar in 
his presence made a speech, in which he said that “ H.e could not 
“ believe that the Irish race was as badly off as the Russian race. 
“ They had all seen what Hartmann had done, and, if the present 
“ constitutional course that they were pursuing in Parliament did not 
“ succeed in getting the rights they wanted for Ireland, he thought 
“ that Ireland would be able to produce another Hartmann, probably 
“ with a much better result.” 

Mr. Biggar does not deny that he used these words, but says that 
it was in such a connexion as to express a warning of what would 
be the result if “ the Irish Parliamentary representatives pursued the 
“ milk-and-water policy of the Whig section.” But this expla- 
nation gives no effect to the concluding words expressing a hope 
that the anticipated Irish attempts at assassination would have 
“ a much better result ” tihan that of Hartmann. 

Mr. PameUat once engaged in the Parliamentary election contests 
of 1880 ; and desiring money for this purpose, he applied to 
Mr. Egan, the treasurer of the Land League, to supply it, notwith- 
standing the 7th article of the Land League constitution, that none 
of its funds should be used for furthering the interest of any 
Parliamentary caudidate. 

Mr. Egan, taking what Mr. Parnell calls a large view of the 
subject, at once advanced him 2,0OOZ. Mr. ParneU says that he 
always objected to the resolution restraining the employment of the 
Land League funds for Parliamentary purposes, and that it was 
afterwards rescinded. No evidence has been given of this resoision, 
but it is clear that the resolution was in force when Mr. Egan 
advanced the 2,OOOJ., and the only importance of the incident is to 
show the large discretionary power which Mr. Egan and Mr. Parnell 
assumed over the Land League resources. 

After Mr. Parnell’s return from America he appears on two 
occasions to have received opposition from the Fenians, or Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. The first was on the 28th March 1880, at 
Ennisoorihy, co. Wexford, when tlie physical force par^ were 
opposed to Mr. Garrett M. Bume, the then candidate for parliamentary 
election, as not being sufficiently advanced for their views. They 
then endeavoured to break up a njeeting at which Mr. Parnell was 
about to speak. 
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The PGOond occasion was at a meeting at the Eotunda, in Dublin,* on 
30th April 1880, held in the following circumstances. 

Shortly after the general election of 1880 a committee was 
appointed by the executive of the Land League to draw up a pro- 
gramme of land reform. The members of the committee were : — p. 28, vol. 7 (.3902). 
Messrs. Parnell, Davitt, Egan, Kettle, O’Kelly, and Louden. The 
programme recommended a two years’ suspension of ejectments for 
non-payment of rent ; compulsory sale by the landlord at 20 years’ p. 499, vo!. 6 (.3698). 
purchase on the poor law valuation ; purchase money to be advanced 
by the State, and an improved system of land transfer. Mr. Davitt 
declined to sign this document on the ground that the 20 years’ 
purchase clause was excessive. 

A conference upon this programme was held at the Rotunda, p. 28. vol. 7 (sgoS). 
Dublin, on the 29th and 30th April 1880, and was followed by 
a public meeting on the evening of 30th April. At this meeting 
Mr. Parnell and a number of his Parliamentary colleagues were 
present, and Mr. McCoan, M.P., moved a resolution approving of 
the recommendation of the conference as to the suspension of 
evictions, and thereupon a number of men, among whom was one 
Edward O’Hanlon, assaulted the party upon the platform, and 
took possesion of it. A general disturbance ensued, during which 
O’Hanlon endeavoured to move a resolution which he had upon paper, p, 30, voi. 7 (.390.5). 
At this meeting Mr. Parnell said : “ The Americans sent me back i*. 306, vol. 9 (558.3). 
“ with this message, that for the future you must not oxpeot one P- 219, vol. 7 (4096). 
“ cent for charity, but millions to break the law system, and now 
“ before I go I will tell you a little incident that happened at one 
“ of our meetings in America. A gentleman came on the platform 
“ and handed me $25 and said : ‘ Here is $5 for bread and $20 for 
“ ‘ lead.’ ” The report of this speech in the “ Freeman newspaper 
adds that loud and long cheers followed. Mr. Parnell said in 
cross-examination that his narration of this offer of “ 20 dollars 
for lead ” was stupid and more than stupid as there was no object 
in it, because by lead he understood the person who gave the 
.dollars to mean the Land League. It appears to us, however, that 
there was an object in it ; namely, to give to his hearers evidence 
that he had the support of those who advocated the use of lead, 
and that his hearers were not intended to think, and would not be 
likely to understand, that by “lead” the Irish Land League was 
signified. It will be seen hereafter that the organiser Boyton 
thought this anecdote of sufficient importance to repeat in a speech 
addressed to the men of “ Rebel Cork.” 


After this meeting at the Rotunda Mr. Parnell does not .appear to 
have encountered any hostility from the physical force party. The 
majority had become convinced by this time thac the new movement, 
so far from being an obstacle to the realisatio'i of their aims, was 
really a stepping stone to their fulfilment. Mr. Parnell indeed asserts 
that the organisation of the Irish Republican Brotherhood con- 
stantly and consistently opposed the Land League from the first, 
but the account of his views given in tho “Nation” newspaper 
of the 2nd October 1880, does not agree with this. A report, which 
Mr. Parnell admits to be accurate, is there given of an .interview 


With Mr. Jas. Redpath, in which Mr. Redpath asked : — 

“ But is the movement not opposed by the Nationalists and the 
“ priests ?” To which Mr. Parnell answered, “ Indeed it is not. 
” I should despair of Ireland if Ihe most active forces in the 
“ country arrayed themselves against a movement like this. 
“ Individual priests may have condemned chance indiscretions, 
“ individual Nationalists have protested that we should lie by 
“ while preparations are being made to cope with England by 
“ physical force, but that is all. Everyone is welcome to his 
“ opinion about this movement, and to express it. ***** 
Q. “ Well, and as to the Nationalists?” A. “They are a body 
“ whose earnestness and readiness for sacrifice I have always 


respected. There is no conflict between us, and we travel on 
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“ different roads. Some interested persons may, it is true, try to 
“ spread the idea among them that there should be no other 
“ popular movement in Ireland except theirs ; but I feel sure 
“ the vast majority of the party would prefer to have their 
“ energies used in fighting England, than in quarrelling with us, 

Q. “ Had you their support at the elections ‘i 
A. “ I should- not suppose that officially as an organisation any 
“ action was taken, but individual Nationalists would naturally 
“ join in against the landlords and the Whigs.” 

Mr. Parnell stated in cross-examination that the opposition of the 
Eenian party became stronger after this, but we find no evidence of 
it. On the contrary Mr. M. Harris told us that had it not been for 
the Fenian organisation the Land League never could have assumed 
P. i8o, vol. 10 (GOGl.) the proportions it did, and he added “ I know that what I am saying 
“ will 'tell a good deal against what has been put forth in the witness 
“ box, but I want to tell the truth.” 


The oEOANrsATiON of 
THE Land League 
AO n'ATION, AND Sl’EECUES 
OF ITS 1‘HOMOTERS. 


P, 378, vol. 8 (4937). 
P. 35, vol. 9(5240). 
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During Mr. Parnell’s absence in America, the government of the 
Land League had been in the hands of an executive committee, but 
the business of the organisation was chiefly conducted by Messrs. 
Davitt, Egan, and Brennan, all of whom either were or had been 
Fenians. The important position which Mr. Egan occupied is shown 
by the evidence of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, M.P., and Mr. T, P. 
O’Conner, M.P. 

Mr. Parnell states that he left the appointment of organisers to 
Mr. Egan and Mr. Davitt, and that he made no inquiries as to the 
antecedents of the persona they selected. Amongst these organisers 
so appointed were M. P. Boyton, in Mayo, John W. Walsh, of Balia 
in Connaught, Sheridan, a member of the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood, and holding the office of “ Centre ” in that body in the west of 
Ireland, and James Bedpath. Mr. M. Harris, M.P., who had been a 
member of the Supreme Council of the Irish Republican Brotherhoo(i 
up to the summer of 1880, was invited to become a paid organiser, 
but he preferred to assist without personal payment, and P. J. Gordon 
appears to have acted in a similar capacity. J. J. O’Kelly, M.P., 
who up to 1879 had been a member of the Clan-na-Gael, and 
engaged in importing arms into Ireland, also acted as an organiser. 

The manner in which the organisation was carried on may he 
seen from passages from the speeches delivered by Land League 
speakers during the spring and summer of 1880. We give here 
extracts from some of the speeches of the leading organisers of 
the agitation, hut it is in evidence that on many occasions other 
speakers were permitted to occupy the platforms and make condem- 
nable speeches without repudiation or rebuke. 

On the 30th of May 1880, at Dunmanway, co. Cork, Boyton, in 
the course of a speech in which he addressed his hearers as “ Men 
“ of rebel Cork,” said : — 

“ There was a little 

“ story told by Mr. Parnell, at a meeting in the Rotunda-, at the 
“ conclusion of his address, to the effect that a certain American 
“ gentleman came upon the platform, and said, ‘ Parnell, there is 
“ ‘ 25 dollars, five for bread and 20 for lead.’ Now that simple bit 
“ of humour has put your hereditary enemy in a great flutter. 
“ Therefore I am not authorised by the President of the Irish 

National Land League to tell you that that was a hona 
“ transaction, that the man gave him 25 dollars. I am authorised 
“ to tell you here, and I came all the way to Dunmanway, that 
“ those 20 dollars are perfectly safe, and that as Mr. Forster, in 
“ the House of Commons on Friday night, refused to tell your 
“ representatives what he was going to do with the 30,000l of 
“ secret service money, and that he has displayed admirable 
“ reticence in doing so, we, in like manner, are not going to tell 
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“ Mr. Porster what we are gomg to do with the 20 dollars that has 
“ since swelled into 20,000. The money gives four or five per cent. 
“ interest on it, and we are turning it into good round sovereigns. 
“ with the imprint of Her most gracious Majesty upon them^ 
“ Therofora I ask you, in the name of G-od, in the name of every 
“ honest Irishman, in the name of your long suffering country, to 
“ stick together like brothers, one and all. If you show us evidence 
“ that you are in earnest to help us, and take a share in this 
“ 20 dollars, by showing us that you will stand together. . . . 

“ .... We have moral force, and we are going to use it; 

“ and perhaps we have something in the shape of physical force, 
“ but we don’t want lo use it. We may some day come down and 
“ see you, and talk about something else.” (Cheers.) 

On the 6th June 1880, at Mount Iiwine, co. Shgo, Sheridan 
addressed a meeting thus : — 

“ I would wish to say one or two words, and give you one advice 
“ from this platform. I wish you all to know that from the 
“ 1st of June you can carry and keep arms of every sorb (cheers). 
“ Now, my friends, there are some of you who have a natural taste 
“ for keeping a gun in your places, and being so long deprived of 
“ the right to keep arms, very probably you will be going to 
“ purchase arms to take into yonr house for lo use occasionally 
“ to shoot at game. You must recollect that it is for this you have 
“ them. Some young men may be foolish enough to he using 
" them for other purposes, and they will be caught by the police. 
“ who will come round to search for poteen or something else. If 
“ any of you do anything like that you will be thn cause of the 

Goveruraent putting this Act in force again, and the arms will be 
“ taken up, and you will be left without your arms or the money 
“ you purchased them with. Proceed in the same quiet discreet 

way that you always have done, and there is plenty to occupy 
“ your time besides looking for arms. Just mind your business; 
“ the stato of the country is enough, to occupy your time.” 

On the 13th June 1880, at New Town, Queen’s County, Mr. Boyton 
announced himself -to be the representative of their illustrious leader, 
0. S. Parnell, and in that character opened a branch of the Land 
League. In the course of his speech he said : — 

“ The organisation that is spreading over Ireland has in view a 
“ set of objects, and if we are enabled to carry out these objects — 
“ and without you we can do nothing — if you enable us to carry 
" out these objects we will make the property of Irish landlords so 

“ worthless that the landlords will leave it to you 

“ We are men engaged iu doing the only 

“ thing that wo can do to gain our independence from the British 

“ Constitution. (Cheers.) There have been evictions 

“ in Mayo, Galway, and Tipperary, and the caretakers that are 
“ watching these evicted farms and inhabiting these homestoads 
“ are the bats and the owls, and God help the man who dares to go 
“ near one of them.” 

On the 20th June 1880, at Shrule, co. Galway, P.J. Gordon, 
at a public meeting, iu seconding a resolution condemning anyone 
who should take land from which another had been evicted, 
said : — 

“ It is now twelve months since I had the honour of addressing 
“ you in Shrule, and I now say the Irish people will never be loyal 
“ to that Government until Ireland gets justice. The only way 
“ that you have to let the Government see that you are not cowards 
“ any longer, arm yourselves like people, and, if you have no way 
“ of getting the rifle, sell the old cow and buy one. You have a 
“ privilege now to buy a gun, and if you can afford to pay for it, 
“ you can be a policeman in town with your gun on your shoulder. 


“ . . The Government has sent into the country an amount of 

" seeds called Champions. I will ask you here to-day to say you are 
..1 0162B. I) 
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“ CbampioTLS, and I will ask the young blood to put up their hands 
“ and say that tney will fight for the land of their birth if the 
“ fathers did not do so. O'Connell once said that the land of 
“ Ireland would he dearly bought at one drop of blood, but I differ 
“ from him. It is better for you to lose your blood as Allen, 
“ Larkin, and O’Brien did, and w© are determined to do the same! 

“ I repeat the names Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien. 

“ They have walked to the scaffold, and the last prayer they uttered 
“ from their lips was God save Ireland. I say in following in the 
“ wake of Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien that you will combine your* 
“ selves as one man — aye, as one woman. The last words I T^ill 
“ ask you to say are, Away with ‘ laud robbers, and God save the 
people. In referring to the land sharks and land grabbers, 
“ unfortunately we have them in onr midst. I ask you in the name 
“ of Ireland to treat them with contempt, pass them by, don’t 
“ speak to them in the fair (a voice: ‘Give them what Lord 
“ Leitrim got’). 

“ Mr. J. W. Nally. — You are too cowardly to do that. 

“ Mr. Gordon continued — Pass them by with scom, and I will tell 
“ you, my people, that like Lord Castlereagh when he sold his 
“ country to the Government, he may go and buy a razor and cut his 
“ throat. If they are treated with contempt, they will come on 
“ their bended knees and ask forgiveness of their country. But, I 
“ say, don’t forgive them. They have sold their nationality, and 
“ away with them.” 

On the 27th June 1880, at Ballinlough, oo. Roscommon, Brennan, 
the secretary of the Land League, made a speech, in which he 
said : — 

“We have a prospect of a good harvest this year, and the land- 
“ lord has his eye on that harvest, and soon the question will comci 
“ to be decided whether he or you will enjoy it — — ” 

“ Voice ; ‘ He will never.’ ” 

“ Mr. Brennan : Whether after having starved yourselves for the 
“ last 12 months, having golden prospects this harvest, whether 
“ you will be content to endure the same privation for the next 
“ 12 months, whether you will be content that the charity box 
“ must be again passed round for you. (Cheers for Parnell.) The 
“ question must soon be decided, whether you will quietly surrender 
“ that harvest in order that a few idlers may enjoy the usual 
“ quantity of champagne. (Never.) In order that they may be in 
“ a position to purchase prize dogs and pay gambling debts in the 
“ hells on the Continent. (Hear, hear.) I don’t advise you to offer 
“ any open resistance to the law, simply because I believe you would 
“ not be able to defeat it. I believe there is nothing wrong in 
“ guarding your own lives and your property ; and if I don’t advise 
“ open resistance to acts of tyranny, it is not because I see anything 
“ wrong in it, but because I know it is not advisable, and I know 
“ the landlords would not wish for anything better than that you 
“ such adopt such a course in order to invoke the aid of a Govern- 
“ mont that has ever been too ready to crush you. We advised 
“ you last year not to pay exorbitant rents ; not to pay rent that 
“ you were not able to afford. We give you the same advice this 
“ year, and we say any man that pays an unjust rent, whether 
“ he can afford it or not, is an enemy to the common good. 
“ (Cheers.) 

On the 4th July 1880, at Camdonagh, co. Donegal, Mr. Boyton 
in supporting a resolution said : — 

“ I want you men of Donegal to listen to-day intently to my words, 
“ and to take from them a meaning deeper perhaps than appears on 
“ the surface. (Cheers). The resolution which has been read and 
“ proposed on this occasion is one that I will take the liberty of 
“ analysing for you. (Cheers). Bear in mind when this resolution is 
put to you by the chairman, that each and every man here 
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“ becomes responsible for tlie meaning of it, and adopts it as his 
“ profession. (Cheers). 

“ That we, the men of Donegal, assembled to-day in our thousands 
“ on the heights of Cuckaughrim, do commemorate the glorious 
“ anniversary of American, Independence — (cheers) — and the birth 
“ of that mighty Republic in which the exiled millions of an ancient 
“ race enjo^ the inalienable rights of ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
“ ‘ of happiness.’ ” (Cheers). 

“ These words are taken from the document that made its first 
“ appearance on the 4th July 1776. (Cheers). In the year 1776 
“ three millions of people exiled from their native land beyond the 
“ Atlantic, were forced — forced in self-preservation to proclaim 
“ their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness .... 

Every man who signed his name signed at the same time his 
“ death warrant. (Cheers). And the concluding sentence of that 
‘‘ document is ‘in furtherance of which we pledge our lives, our 
“ ‘ properties, and our sacred honour.’ (Cheers). They went, and 
“ having told the world what they declared, that the law of a 
“ foreign country had no right to bind them — (cheers) — and having 
'• told the world that, they proved it, for with the rifle and the 
“ sword, with fire and steel they won their liberties — (cheers) — and 
" to-day that flag, that represents in its stars the emblems that 
“ G-od Almighty has placed above, shows each State, as the three 
“ leaved shamrock might show each province or county in Ireland. 

. . . “ I want you to listen to-day with deep import to my 

“ language, to my meaning. I am obliged to be constitutional. I 
“ am living under the laws of Grreat Britain. I have lived seven 
“ years in free England, and therefore I am qualified to say what 
“ is wrong under these laws, for the self-same British flag is floating 
“ to-day by the power of might over this island, as it was over the 
“ other island that I left there. (Cheers). I know well and thoroughly 
“ the right of a British subject, and I intend to tell you that hero 
“ to-day, and I leave you to draw inferences from anything further 
“ I may say. I must be constitutional, and I think before I am 
“ through I will, perhaps, show some of those who claim to 
“ represent constitutional authority here, how much they have out- 
“ stepped and overstepped the power that is conferred on them by 

“ the Government of Great Britain. (Groans) 

“ Therefore, Irishmen, in striking to-day constitu- 

“ tionally at the system of Irish landlordism, you are striking at the 
“ greatest weapon that has ever been held in the hand of that 
“ power, that if there be a just God — and we are told there is a 
“ limit even to God’s justice — ^will so surely reap the harvest, in 
“ this ill-fated unhappy island, that they have sowed. We are 
“ teaching you to stand together within the law, for you are 
“ powerless to do anything else. We are teaching you to know 
“ your rights as British subjects. We want to tell you what you 
“ can do if you will stand together like men, nobly, manfully, and 
“ honestly. (Cheers). If you knew a tenth of the power that you 
“ possess tmder the laws of this land, you would be a different race 
“ of men in 12 months, but you don’t 

“ Do no crime, for to-day while we hold that by steel and fire 
“ alone can liberty be achieved, we hold it too that the man who 
“ commits a crime gives strength to the enemies of his country. 
“ (Cheers). Therefore, I ask you men, and here in the north you 
“ are credited with good, sound, common sense, with firmness and 
“ resolution — therefore, I ask you men of the north to-day, wheu 
“ the war-cry against landlordism resounds from the hills of 
“ Donegal, that you will be quite patient, quite peaceable, resolved 
“ firmly shoulder to shoulder to do the work that is pointed out for 
“ you to do. (Cheers) 

“ To-day every man in this assembly is a British subject, and has 
“ a right to cany on his shoulder one of those improved rifles, and 
“ a piece of steel here, if he comes and pays 10s., the cost of a 
D 2 
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“ license. 'One of tlie rights of freemen, and the right that every 
“ man that is a freeman in England and Scotland or Wales had, is 
“ the right to bear arms. I have it not in my power to shower 
“ little 10s. licenses among you. If I had, by the blue vault above 
“ us, they would come down like snow flakes. Do not mistake me. 
“ The reason I tell you this is, because the Government has lately 
“ consented to extend to Ireland the advantages of an Act— the 
“ right to kill ground game. The ground game has not been, so 
“ far as my reading of the Bill before Parliament, yet defined. I 
“ think it is hares and rabbits, however, that is something for 
“ yourselves. But I want you, men of Donegal, to know this, that 
“ you have a right to bear arms, to wear them, and to learn the use 
“ of them. (Cheers). I am acting in telling you so. under the advice 
“ of Queen’s Counsel. Let those whom it may concern make the 
“ best of it. (Cheers). 

On the llth July 1880, at Cong, co. Galway, P. J. Gordon 
said : — 

“ I will sketch over the attempt at Ballinrobe. They have run 
“ over to Claremorris and took one man from amongst us. But 
“ they wanted to have some bird in the nest. They knew he had 
“ nothing to do with the murder. They look with an eye of suspi- 
“ cion upon everyone who says we will be no longer beggars. If 

you waken up that spirit of undying nationality in your bosoms 
“ speak it to your children in the morning and when they are going 
" to bed, that it is their right to assert their right to the land of 
“ their l3irth. The police went as far as Queenstown and arrested 
“ those men on their way to America. I stole away five of them, 
*■ and before a week elapses the other two will be away too. If 
'• there were a crime committed against the man, let them find out 
“ the guilty party and the guilty party in his own heart. He has 
“ evicted a poor widow and her orphans, and left them to starve. 
“ Then, I say, the guilty conscience requires no accuser. I ^ill ask 
“ you to raise your hands to high Heaven, and say no man will take 
“ the land from which another has been evicted, and if you break it 
“ you cannot say but you made the pledge in the presence of two 
“ soggarths aroon. If any man occupy that land let it be the police 
“ with a barrack. I don’t object to the police, they are better than 
*• the landlords. I ask you to be in the future united. The House 
“ of Commons is composed of landlord robbers.” 

The “ attempt at Ballinrohe ” referred to was the shooting at that 
place of a man named Eeerick, a land agent in Mayo, who died 
of his wounds shortly after. 

These extracts, to which many more of a similar character might 
be added, wiU serve to show the manner in which leading organisers 
and representatives of the Land League were carrying on the work 
of establishing branches of that association and expounding its 
objects during the earlier months of 1880. 

In some of these speeches the hearers were recommended to 
obtain a licence for firearms, and reference was made to the right 
to kill ground game. We regard these allusions as mere pretences, 
and that the object of the speeches was to induce persons to obtain 
firearms ready to be used for insurrectionary or other illegal purposes. 

In connexion with this 'subject of arms we must call attention to a 
particular incident. 

In August 1880 a vessel called the “ Juno ” was lying at 
Passage, in the 'neighbourhood of Cork. A party of men 
attacked this vessel, and carried off from it a quantity of firearms 
(40 cases) and some cases of cartridges. There is no doubt that 
this raid was effected by Fenians. At a meeting of the local branch 
of the Land League of Cork, held on the 13th August, a resolution 
was moved by Mr. Cronin and seconded by Mr. J . O’Brien in these 
terms : — 

“ That we deeply regret that a robbery of useless old firearms 
“ has taken place ; that we condemn lawlessness in any shape, and 
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“ we believe tbe occurrence must have been effected by those who 
“ desire to see a renewal of the Coercion Acts inflicted upon this 
“ country, and who wish to give the G-overnment good value for 
» their secret service money.*’ 

Mr. J. O’Brien, in seconding this resolution, said : “ That amongst 
“ the persons upon whom the Government would try to throw the 
“ odium of stealing these arms were many who had a great deal 
“ more common sense and talent than would lead them to rob and 
“ carry away a few old rusty firearms.” 

An amendment was moved by Mr. C. P. O’Sullivan, who said 
that it was well known that he held national views, and he thought 
the greatest curse of this country was that one organisation inter- 
fered with another. It was quite possible that those men thought 
there were a good deal better weapons in that vessel than there 
were, and he did not see why the Land League should turn round 
and denounce their countrymen. He thought that ought to be the 
work of the English Government and of English spies. The 
amendment was negatived and the original resolution carried. 

At a meeting of the National Land League held in Dublin on 
Tuesday the 17th of August 1880, Mr. Brennan called attention to 
this subject, and said : “ A branch of the Land League had been 
“ discussing matters that it ought to have left alone. They had 
“ seen by the ‘ Freeman ’ of the previous day that the Cork Branch 
“ of the Land League had taken up a matter that did not come 
“ under its province at all. It would be just as well if they 
“ would confi.ne themselves for the future to the objects for which 
“ they were formed. They had no more to do with the subject 
“ they discussed than with the relative merits of the candidates 
“ for the Presidency of America.” 

Mr. Dillon, M.P., who was chairman on this occasion, said “ that 
“ he felt strongly with Mr. Brennan in this matter, the resolution 
“ passed by the Cork Land League was entirely without ite sphere. 

“ It assumed a right to do what the Land League distinctly 
“ condemned and repudiated, namely, judgiug the case of men 
“ who did not belong to their body. They did not want to 
“ place themselves in antagonism with any other bodies in Ireland 
“ who were not placing themselves in antagonism with them, 

“ and the same liberty which they claimed for themselves they 
“ must be prepared to allow to others. He did not know whether 
“ it was desirable to pass any resolution on the subject or not, 

“ but he took the general sense of the meeting to be that they 
“ entirely disclaimed the resolution passed by the Cork Land 
“ League, and emphatically stated i^hat it in no degree represented 
“ the feeling of that organisation.” 

On the 21st of August 1880 a meeting of the Cork Branch was held, 
at which Mr. John O’Connor, M.P., attended. Mr. C. P. O’Sullivan, 
who had moved the amendment on the previous occasion, proposed 
that the resolution condemning the raid should be expunged from 
their proceedings. Mr. O’Connor, in seconding Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
motion, said that he wished to refer to the uncalled for, injudicious, 
and arrogant proceeding of some gentleman connected with the 
League who proposed the resolution in reference to the Passage 
raid. He recognised the service that League had done, but he 
failed to perceive, either in that service or in the period of their 
existence anything to give them a right to criticise the action of other 
people as they had done on that day week. 

The motion to expunge the resolution of the 13th August was then p. 632, vol. a (5850). 
carried n&m. con. 

On Sunday the 3rd October, Mr. Parnell was received at Cork with P. 356, vol. 7 (4233). 
a great demonstration. As he approached Ihe city an armed party 
stopped the procession. These men were no doubt of the physical 
force or Fenian party, but their object is .shown by the result of 
their attack, for they carried off and detained for the day Mr. Cronin 
D 3 
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and Mr. O’Brien, tlie mover and seconder of the resolution condenmia? 
the “ Juno ” raid, and then, allowed the procession to pass. 

Soon after this Mr. Dillon visited Cork, on the occasion of the 
reconstruction of the Cork Branch of the Land League, and made a 
speech in which he said : — 

“ Now I think it right to point out especially in this city that 
“ those who say that this movement is antagonistic to any other 
“ movement which has the good of Ireland in view are misrepre- 
“ senting onr motives and are treating ns with the grossest injustice, 
“ and I venture to say that I am known to have the warmest 
“ sympathy with other movements that have the good of Ireland in 
“ view.” 

Mr. Davitt’s views on the subject of this raid upon the “ Juno ” 
will be seen from a speech he made in Chicago in August 1880, 
when he said: “ That the convulsion of horror which grew out 
“ of it was because the English Government knew there were men 
“ in Ireland to-day absolutely feverish to clutch hundreds and 
“ thousands of rifles in order not only to abolish Irish landlordism 
“ but to consummate the hopes of Irishmen of abolishing something 
“ else,” by which as he has stated he meant the English Government. 

We consider that this incident of the Juno raid throws 
strong light on the true relations between the leaders of the 
Land League and the party of physical force, or Fenians. 

, We are not dealing here with the case anticipated by Mr. Butt, of 
responsibility arising from the conduct of obscure members of a 
local branch, but with the acts of the executive council cf the 
central body, presided over by one of the foremost men of the Land 
League organisation. It is apparent that the object was not to ivin 
over the Fenians from their illegal and insurrectionary courses to a 
constitutional policy, but to retain their assistance by making- it 
clear that the Land League leaders did not condemn their flagrantly 
illegal acts, and by the avowal made by Mr. Dillon that he 
sympathised with them. 


At this stage it may be convenient briefly to notice the incidents 
of Mr. Davitt’e second visit to America. 

Mr. Davitt arrived in time to attend the first Convention of the 
Land League of America held at Trenor Hall on 18th May 1830. 

Mr. Davitt says that at this convention all classes wer(3 represented, 
but that “ possibly one third of them might have been extremists.” 
Mr. Davitt there said : “ There are two means which we pursue to 
“ accomplish our end ; the first is a policy of destruction by 
“ hammering against landlordism ; we are satisfied with nothing 
“ but its total abolition. In the House of Commons we pursue a 
“ constructive policy, so that you will he able to reconcile the 
“ speeches in Ireland against landlordism and the speeches in the 
“ House which might not seem to be in keeping with those delivered 
“ by members of the same party in Ireland.” 

Not long after the Trenor Hall Convention, Mr. Davitt and 
Mr. John Dillon, M.F., addressed a meeting, at which Mr. Dillon 
said ; — 

“ We, as Irish representatives, have a duty to do that will make 
“ easier the work of the Irish National Land lieague in Ireland. 
“ We have various duties to perform — to stand in the path of the 
“ English Government when they try to pass coercive measures or 
“ place our friends in Ireland in confinement, and if they do, make 
“ them sweat in the work. It will be onr duty, and we will set 
“ about it without delay, to disorganise and break up the Irish 
“ Constabulary that for the past 30 years have stood at the back of 
“ the Irish landlords bayonet in hand. The pay of these men, 
“ which is taken out of the pockets of the Irish tenants, is voted 
“ yearly in the English Parliament, and not an Irish member could 
“ be found to protest against it. Let us now see that instead of 
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“ the twelve hundred thousand pounds a year, which is devoted to 
“ pay the Irish Constabulary, that not one hundred thousand will 
» go for that purpose ; then I would like to see the landlord who 
“ would face the Irish tenant! (Applause.) I tell you that the 
« hour we take away the bayonet of the Irish policeman, that hour 
“ the landlords will come to ask us for a settlement of the land 
“ question.” 

After this convention, the address of the council which had been p. eoy vol 6 (38131 
elected at it, was issued in May 1880. This document resembles ■ • >' 

the “ Appeal to the Irish Race ” which was issued after the Imperial 
Hotel Conference in Dublin on 2lBt October 1879. 

“ The land movement in Ireland,” says the address. “ endangers p 37 Q ^ol 9 (55931 
“ no national principle nor asks its supporters to forego any * » • ;• 

“ reasonable or legitimate aspiration for the future of their country. 

“ It recognises no sectarian distinctions and refuses no promise of 
“ assistance from any class or any creed. It is a movement of 
“ Irishmen for Ireland and humanity, which endeavours to unite 
“ upon one platform men of all parties and religions to work out 
» the common good of Ireland and its people. It asks from the 
“ Irish race the material help which is essential to success, and 
“ from the civilised world the sympathy and moral support which 
“ is necessary to secure it.” 

At this time Davitt had, as “ a member or having been a member 
“ of the supreme council, the virtual entry to the Clan-na-Gael.” 

He attended five or six or more of the camp meetings of that p, 330 , vol 9, (5697) 
association for the p'orpose of gaining their support for the Land 
League, and in his speeches strongly insisted on the movement 
being kept free from crime. 

At Kansas City, on 11th September 1880, Mr. Davitt said : — 

“ In addition to that we have, as you have already been told, p. 473 , vol. 9 ( 5 G 91 ). 
“ declared an unceasing war against landlordism, not a war to call 
“ on our people to shoulder the rifle and go out in open field and 
“ settle the question that is now agitating Ireland, although I am 
“ nob opposed to a settlement of that nature, providing I could see 
“ a chance of success, but for the fourth time during the present 
“ century we have tried a physical struggle with England, and 
“ instead of hurting England we have generally hurt ourselves. 

“ Now, I believe it is far better to meet on different ground, and 
“ to do battle in a different mode. And in declaring this war 
“ against Irish landlords, in not paying rent in order to bring down 
“ their gan’ison in Ireland, we know we are doing a proper work. 

“ We are preparing the way for that independence which yon enjoy 
“ in this great American Republic. At present, however, we are 
“ engaged in a peaceful revolution.” 

“ It is a war of ideas rather than a war of blows. We put justice, 

“ reason, and common sense against theft, tyranny, and barbarism, 

“ and we are going to win in the contest. Already we have more 
“ than 100,000 enrolled in the League, and it will be increased to 
“ over 300,000, and they represent with their families over 1,000,000 
“ of the people. England cannot afford to keep Ireland in this 
“ constant state of unsettlemenb, and we mean to keep Ireland in 
” that state until England shall banish the landlord system.” 

Mr. Davitt stated that, he had frequently used similar language. 

The acts and speeckes of Mr. Davitt explain and illustrate the 
position he had adopted. Still a Fenian in sympatby, if not 
in actual membership, and still actuated by a desire, not only 
to abolish landlordism, but to bring about a total separation of 
Ireland from England, he had determined to make use of an 
open or so called constitutional movement to prepare the way for 
the realization of his aims. He, first of all those then engaged 
in Irish, politics, had recognised the expediency of uniting the 
land movement with Fenianism, and by an appeal, as he says, to 
self-interest, to give it force and vitality. He avowed in the witness 
box before 11 s that the principle on which he bad always acted was 
D 4 
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to make tlie land question a stepping-stone to complete national 
independence ; and he concluded “ I wish to G-od I could get it 
“ to-mori’ow/' 

For this he in conjunction with others had created the Land • 
League and drafted its constitution, started the necessary agitation 
and induced Mr. Parnell to adopt his methods. For these ends 
he for a second time visited America, where his Fenian antecedents 
secured him a reception and a hearing among the extreme Nation- 
alist party. In appealing to that party he was ever careful to 
assuage their distrust of the open movement by pointing out to them 
that lus present proposals would further, not frustrate, their ultimate 
aims ; and he acted throughout as the link between the two wings of 
the Irish party. 

In our judgment the object aimed at by Mr. Lavltt and the other 
founders of the Land League with regard to the Revolutionary party 
was not to put an end to or restrain its action by merging it in the 
new movement, but to point out to those holding Fenian opinions 
that the two parties did not clash, and that they might be of mutual 
aid to one another. 

We have now briefly reviewed the various steps by which the 
Land League of Ireland was formed and organised. It was originated 
by Mr. Davitt, adopted by Mr. Parnell, and the support of the 
extreme party both in Ireland and in America was secured. Some 
at least of the leaders of the movement joined it as a means of 
obtaining the complete sepai’ation of Ireland fi’om England, but we 
do not think that the mere joining the Land League necessarily 
implied a desire for such separation. 

In our judgment the charge against the respondents collectively 
of having conspired to bring about total separation is not esta- 
blished. Put we find that some of them, together with Mr. Davitt, 
established and joined in the Land League organisation with the 
intention by its means to bring about the absolute independence 
of Ireland as a separate nation. We think that this has been 
established against the following among the respondents : — 
Mr. Davitt, Mr. M. Harris, Mr. Dillon, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. W. 
Redmond, Mr. J. O’Connor, Mr. Joseph Condon, and Mr. J. J. 
O’Kelly. 


The second charge we have to investigate is, that one of tho 
immediate objects of the conspiracy was, by a system of coercion 
and intimidation, to promote an agrarian, agitation against the 
payment of agriculture rents for the purpose of impoverishing aud 
expelling from the county the Irish landlords, who were styled the 
English garrison. This charge is contained in the “ Times” 
articles of the 7th and 14th March 1887, which allege that the 
“ whole organisation of the Land League and its successor, the 
“ National League, depended upon a system of intimidation carried 
“ out by the most brutal means, and resting ultimately on the 
“ sanction of murder ” ; and that “ the ultimate aim of the orga- 
“ nization was plunder ” ; and further, that the conspirators “ had 
“ to strike at and cripple the power of Irish landlordism — England’s 
“ territorial garrison in Ireland — before they could call into the 
*• field of action the full power of Irish manhood and Irish national 
“ sentiment.” 

On the 3rd of August 1880 the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
which had passed the House of Commons, was rejected by the 
House of Lords. It is contended on behalf of the respondents that 
this rejection had the efiect of exasperating the suffering tenant 
farmers of Ireland, and so of predisposing them to the commiasion 
of outrage. We are not at liberty to pronounce an opinion on the 
coui-so adopted by tho House of Lords, but it may bo assumed that 
the rejection of tlio Bill, when loiown, was likely to cause discontent 
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amongst those who would haye been benefited by its provisions. 
The question, however, which presents itself for our consideration 
is whether after the 3rd August 1880 the representatives of the 
Land League took advantage of the occasion to carry on their 
agitation with renewed vigour by further inflaming the minds of 
those interested, and stimulating them and others to illegal courses. 

For this purpose we must examine the speeches delivered at some 
of the numerous meetings held in the autumn of 1880, in furtherance 
of the Land League movement, from which date, as Mr. Parnell tells 
us, the Land League spread like wildfire. 


At a meeting held on the 8th August 1880, at Mullinahone, Specolics in Ireland, 
00 . Tipperary, Mr. Boyton said : — 1880, p. 47S. 

“ In the face of existing ciroumstances no more deadly — ^no more 
“ serious charge could be brought against a man to-day in South 
“ Tipperary than that of being * a land-shark,' ‘ a land-grabber,’ 

“ for we, and when I say we, I mean the people from whom I 
“ sprung, and not the lords spiritual or temporal. (Cheers.) We, 

“ the people, determined that we would make the name of ‘ land- 
“ shark ’ and ‘ land-grabber ’ as odious as ever was the name of 


“ informer in Ireland . . Mark you this, men of 

“ Tipperary, it were better for the man who will hereafter be found 
“ to even think of betraying the people’s cause, it will bo better for 
“ him that he had not been born, for though we might not answer 
“ for his miserable life, the contempt and the infamy that attaches to 
“ the committing of treason against the people’s cause will be handed 
“ dovTi to his children’s children.” 


On the same day (8th August 1880) at a meeting at Keadue, Speeches in Ireland, 
CO. Roscommon, Mr.. Brennan said : — 1880, p. 421. 

“ The battle-ground of this social movement is not, I believe, 

“ in the English House of Commons, but on Irish hills and 
“ Irish fields, in Irish cabins and Irish workshops (cheers), and 
“ I believe that your representatives would much more serve the 


“ cause of the people by coming down amongst their constituents 
“ to teach them their rights, and how to assert them, than walking 
“ around the streets of London, or writing essays for the English 
“ periodicals. (Voice : ‘ We will let the lords !^ow their duty.’) 
“ Mr. Brennan : Yes, as my friend remarks, within the last few 
“ days that aristocratic assembly, by which Mr. Frank Hugh 
“ O’Donnell is so enamoured, has thrown out the Compensation for 
" Disturbance Bill, introduced by Mr. Forster. I think wo ought 
“ to be very much obliged to those worthy citizens, and I do not 
“ know whether we will pass a vote of thanks to them here to-day. 
“ Hereditary statesmen are not always remarkable for their precision, 
“ but certainly I did not imagine that their lordships would play 
“ 80 directly into our hands, for every action of this land but rouses 
“ the people, and I have no doubt but that these gentlemen have 
“ created a flame for the destruction of their own political and 
“ social power.” (Cheers.) 

At the same meeting Mr. Sheridan said : — 


“ The resolution which I have been honoured to support is’ new 
“ on the platform, it asks you to hold your crops and not surrender 
“ thorn to your landlords. Landlordism, which not only threatens 


“ to rob you of your crops, but of your very existence, and the 
“ tenant farmer who refuses to join us, is not one hair better than 
“ the landlord ; if such a man can be found he is destroying, all, the 
“ means by which his neighbours are trying to find a home in the 
“ land of their birth. The resolution says it is absolutely necessary 
“ to stick to your harvests ; landlordism will take advantage of the 
“ occasion lost in refusing the Bill which has been sent up from 
“ the Lower House. Who are those lords ? They are all that you 
“ should detest. They are the personification of i^eness who spend 

“ the wealth you gather. (Groans.) 

“ Away to the chapel bells and 

“ church bells when the eviction is to take place ; let there be horns 
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“ in every parish ; let men and women assemble there and keep the 
people in their homesteads, and the legislature will see that it 
“ is necessary to act in conformity with those ideas.” 

At Ballintubber, co. Roscommon, on the same day, Malachi 
O'Sullivan, the assistant secretary of the Land League, said : — 
“We are assembled to further the land movement in Ireland, to 
“ pledge ourselves never to take a farm from which another has 
“ been evicted, or which has been surrendered from any cause 
“ wlmtever, to pledge ourselves never to work upon these farms, 
“ never to buy the cattle, the goods, or the produce of the farm 
“ which has been sold for rent. To let that produce rot upon the 
“ farm, if the landlord and his wife and family do not go with their 
“ scythes and rakes, and work upon it themselves, and do one 
“ honest day’s work. 

“ You have just passed a resolution condemning the recent action 
“ of the House of Lords. I myself never cared very much for the 
“ action of the House of Lords or the House of Commons ; but I do 
“ care for the action of the people of Ireland. It is not upon their 
“ action you have to depend ; it is upon your own combined 

“ repeated action Have we not as much 

“ manliness as the Trench a hundred years ago, with your honour 
“ here and there. They were no better nor worse than their 
“ neighbours. A few rose to the occasion, said they would not pay 
“ any more rent, the landlords came to them, and the people sprang 
“ from the earth, they turned upon them, they .gave them the 
“ position they deserved, they hung them. 

“ I do not wish that human blood should be shed in any shape or 
“ form, if you can gain your rights without it. But by all means 
“ gain your liberty, and your manhood, continue in this agitation. 
“ We have brought the landlords to their knees. We have 
“ compelled the G-overnment to bring in the Compensation for 
“ Disturbance Bill. The landlords threw it out and the people will 
“ rise in insurrection against that House. We want unity for this. 
“ I want to know will yon imite. I don’t want you to cheer, or 
“ hold up your hands, but that you will go home with a full 
“ determination to organise yourselves in clubs.’’ 

At the same meeting J. W. Walsh said : — 

“ I think it right to preach the same doctrines as I have 
“ done on every platform. I have been at meetings every Sunday 

“ since these meetings commenced we 

“ stand here fearlessly to ask you to pay no rent at all. .... 
“ I am sure the people of Ballintubber will not be behind the 
“ people of Ireland. I hereby to-day call upon you, Irishmen, in 
“ the name of humanity, in the name of your struggling oountry- 
“ men the world over, each and every man on the townland in 
“ which a tenant is evicted, to go to the landlord and say, 
“ ‘ We have made up our minds to pay no rent until the man 
“ ‘ is restored.’ ” 

At a meeting held at Kildare, co. Kildare, on the 15th August 
1880, Mr. Dillo]], who was one of the head organisers, made a 
spoooh in which he said : — 

“ Men of Kildare, it gives me greater pleasure than I can tell you 
“ of to see you assembled in such numbers as will strike fear into 
“ the men who dream of turning a Kildare man out of his farm. 
“ .... Until you prove to the landlords that you will have 

“ your rights, and that you will settle them yourselves, you will not 
“ get anything. (Cheera.) The people ought to go to the Govern 
“ ment and get their rights. First of aU, the immediate object is 
“ to put a stop to raokrents ; every man in Kildare shall pay it no 
“ mere. Secondly, we must insist that no man nor woman snail be 
“ put out of his or her farm. Ho evictions shall be in Kildare. 
“ Third, no arrears of rent shall he levied in Kildare. The country 
“ is emerging out of a grave crisis, and- there is no use in a good 
“ season if you will not be in a good position to take advantage of 
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“ it. If you pay rent and arrears of rent this year then the good 
“ harvest will go to the landlords. Therefore this year there shall 
“ be. no arrears of rent paid. (Cheers.) A great deal has been said 
" about the House of Lords having rejected the Compensation for 
“ Disturbance Bill, but I assert that the Irish people ought to be 
“ thankful to the House of Lords if they only knew how to take 
“ advantage of them. (Cheers.) The House of Lords have taught 
“ the people that no good can come oat of London to Ireland, so 
“ that until the Irish people are banded together in an organisation 
“ fitted to fight and win the battle for themselves they camiot 
“ expect justice or fair play from an English Parliament. "(Cheers.) 
“ In that sense the House of Lords have done good service to the 
“ people because they have thrown out a Bill that was no good to 
“the people. (Cheers.) .... If the people desire to put down 
“ landlordism, the only road to this is to have an organisation 
“ in the country, that every farmer shall belong to a branch of ’the 
“ Land League that exists throughout the country, that all the 
“ young men shall be prepared to march to the- meetings, and in 
“ proper order too. And when we have that organisation perfected 
“ let the word go out that no farm from which any man has been 
“ evicted shall be touched or used until the rightful owner shall be 
" put back again. (Cheers.) In the county of Mayo, where the 
“ organisation is pretty strong, we have many a farm lying idle, 
“ from which no rent can be drawn, and there they shall lie ; and if 
“ the landlord shall piit cattle on them, the cattle won’t prosper 
“ very much. You must teach the landlords that if they evict 
“ tenants they will not be the richer, but the poorer ; and if any 
“ man that comes and takes the farm from which a tenant is 
“ evicted, show him in a hundred ways that it would be better for 
“ him not to have taken it (cheers ; a voice : ‘ Give him the ball ’), 
“ without raising a finger to harm him. All your meetings will be 
“ useless except they are followed by work — unless you work at 
“ home by organisation in every townland. We ask of you in every 
“ townland two men who are not afraid of any man. Give each of 
“ these a book with the names of every man in that townland. 
“ They will go round to all these men and ask everyone of them to 
“ join the Land League ; and in this way eveiy man who refuses is 
“ known to turn his back upon the people. I believe that every 
“ nine out of ten will join. (Cheers.) 


“ "We can tell you, the 

“ people, to drill yourselves and organise yourselves, and we can 
“ take it out of the power of the police to arrest every man found 
“ out after 8 o’clock at night. (Cheers.) We in Parliament can see 
“ that Irishmen have a right to be out after 8 o’clock or all night if 
“ they like. We will see that they have a right to march to 
“ meetings and obey the commands of their leaders if they choose 
“ to do so. We shall see that every man in Ireland shall have a 
“ rifie if he likes. (Cheers.) All I will say is that if the manhood 
“ of Ireland is not enough when you have your rights to win your 
“ freedom and put down landlordism, then I shall be ashamed to 
“ call myself an Irishman. (Cheers.) Let the people of Kildare 
“ show during the coming autumn that neither dukes nor marquises 
“ nor any other lords can terrorise you or intimidate the manhood 
“ of Ireland. (Great cheering.)” 

At the same meeting Mr. Boyton said : — 

“ I appeal to you through every parish, in every town, in every 
“ village, and at every cross road — for I am as much in earnest at 
“ a cross roads as any place else (cheers) — to pick out two men who 
“ will not ' be afraid of any man, and send them to me, and it is 
“ my duty — my painful duty — to show these men how they will 
“ work up the men of Kildare.” 

At Kiltullagh, co. Galway, at a meeting held on the 22nd August Speeches in Ireland, 
1880, J. W. Walsh said 1880 , p. 211 ; 

“ I want a pledge from you, that if anyone is mean enough to 
“ take the land from which another is evicted you will not recognise 
E 2 
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“ him in. the public market place, or at cburch on Sunday, that you 
“ will not buy from him nor sell to him, and in fact that you will 
“ look upon him as the enemy of his country, and that you will 
“ leave his com uncut, and himself to wither under the people’s 
“ curse. If you do that, and are true to yourselves, as your cause 

“ is a just one, you must succeed. (Cheers.) 

“ Beware of the laud-grabber, for he is worse than the landlord. 

“ Wherever you meet him look upon him with scorn. If he goes 
“ into a shop to buy goods do you go in after him and tell the 
“ shopkeeper not to sell him goods or that you will not buy goods 
“ there any more. Whenever a tenant is evicted I want tbe 
“ tenantry to go to the landlord aud say to him, we will net pay 
“ you one penny rent until you reinstate that man. (Cheers). The 
“ ti'ades unions carry out that rule, and ours is a tenants union, aud 
“ I don’t see why we should not carry it out.” 

At Hanorhamilton, co. Leitrim, on the 29th August 1880, P. J. 
Sheridan in supporting a resolution pledging his hearers to pay 
no rent pending the settlement of the land question, and to hold 
their harvest, after stating that he had been deputed to open 
branches in the country, said : — 

“ If a neighbour was evicted there were too many of you to go 
“ behind his back and look for his holding, but the day is gone for 
“ land-grabbing.J Anywhere a landlord evicts a man from his home, 
“ let no man dare to herd it. If any wretch should be low 
“ enough to do so, whether it be at the church or chapel, point the 
“ finger of scorn at him and bring him into contempt ; cry shame 
“ at h i m and point him out to everyone as an unclean animal. By 
“ this you will establish what you are in perfect ignorance of. Let 
“ the people be as ono, unanimous, and true to the national trust ; 
“ let every man discharge his duty — his Christian duty — to his 
“ kind. If any wretch should go aud do what is so strongly 
“ condemned on this platform here to-day he will feel his own life 
“ a burden to him. Some may imagine that it is too strong. No; 
“ a desperate sore requires a desperate cure, landlordism and laad- 
“ grabbing require a desperate cure.” 

On the 6th September 1880, at Clanmacnoise, King’s Co., Brennan 
said : — 

“ You must be loyal to yourselves, and you must, in the first case, 
“ refuse to pay au unjust rent. (Hear, hear.) An unjust rent is, as 
“ my friend Mr. Kilrae explained to you, anything over the surplus 
“ profit that remains after you have paid for every claim for the 
“ working of your holdings. Pay the labourer, pay the merchant, 
“ pay the banker, pay yourselves in the support and education of 
“ your children, and if there is anything over that, offer it to tho 
“ landlord (cheers and laughter), and if he does not take it then 
“ put it in your pocket till he comes respectfully to ask you for it 
“ (cheers) ; but above all, and before all, you must refuse to take a 
“ farm from which a man has been evicted. (Cheers.) Let that 
“ farm remain waste ; let the grass rot upon it; let the crops rot 
“ upon it ; and if any man is found to take it, or even work upon 
“ it, there are a thousand and one ways in which you can punish 
“ him (cheers) ; that you can punish him without transgressing the 

law.” 

On the 15th September ^1880 Lord Mountraorris was murdered 
near Clonbur. On the day after his murder five persons were seen 
with joined hands shouting aud jumping and dancing in a circle 
around the spot where his blood was on tho ground. NTo infonimtion 
could be obtained by the police from anyone in the neighbourhood, 
and consequently no one was apprehended. Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P«> 
in his paper, the “ Nation,” of the 2nd October 1880, strongly 
denounced the murder by name, as did also Father Bglington at a 
meeting held on the 3rd October 1880. 

This, however, was not tho view taken of this murder by 
Mr. Bedpath, who, Mr. Parnell tells us, actively supported tho 
formation of the land movement, and was doing so still, and who, 
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it appears, had receiTed from the Land League on the 14th Auguat p. isg vol 9 ^ 5350 ^ 
1880, lOOZ. for his expenses. / ’ ‘ ^ 

On the 2nd November 1880, at a meeting of the executive branch p 229 vol 7 r4loei 
of the Land League, at Middle Alley Street, Dublin, Mr. T. D. ’ • > 

Sullivan, M.P., in the chair, Mr. Sexton, M.P., P. J. Sherridan, Boyton, 

Brennan, Kettle, Patrick Egan, T. Harrington, M.P„ M. O’Sullivan, 

T. P. O’Connor, M.P., Donelly, and J. E. Kenny, M.P., being also 
present. Mr. Redpath, alluding to Lord Mountmorris’ murder, 
spoke as follows : — 

“ He had had the misfortune to be in Clonbar when Lord Mount- 
“ morris was killed. The friends of the Irish peasantry had been 
“ altogether too gentle in their talk about the infamous rascal. 

“ He was a Government spy, and once bragged that he was in 
“ the pay of the Castle. He made very disrespectful remarks 
“ about Fenians. If they were going to do that, they should 
“ keep out of the West of Ireland or they would be hurt.” 

We find no repudiation of this speech by those present, and on P. 171 , vol. 9 ( 5384 ). 
the 29th November 1880, two resolutions of the Land League were 
passed, one thanking Mr. Redpath for his services in the cause of 
tho toiling masses in Ireland, and the other requesting him to give 
his services in the Land League movement in America in lieu of 
Mr. Davitt who was coming back to Ireland. P. 236, vol. 8 (4792). 


On the 19th September 1880, Mr. Parnell attended a meeting at Mr. Parnell’s Speecu 
E nnis, co. Clare, when he made a speech which marks an epoch at Ennis. Botcotting. 
in the Land League agitation, since he there gave his sanction to 
the system which has been called boycotting. This system, as will 
have been seen from some of the speeches already cited, had been 
recommended more or less explicitly by others. The earliest 
allusion to the subject seems to have been by Mr. Dillon, on the 
5bh October 1879, at Maryborough, Queen’s County, where he said : — Speeches in Ireland, 

“ It was during the winter they would have to fight. (Hear, 1879, p. 43. 

“ hear.) He had read in a Tory paper that the landlords had 
“ applied for ne^- regiments against them (groans) and new 
“ powers. Do not imagine the landlords would give up the fight 
“ so soon. Now, how were they to carry on against them ? His 
“ suggestion was not to shoot the landlords. He would not advise 
“ that at all.” 

(Voices: “No, no.”) 

Mr. Dillon. — “His advice was to abstain from outrage, because 
“ outrages were not necessary. Let each parish form a tenant- 
“ right league, and meet outside the chapel every Sxmday after 
“ mass, and let every man tell his neighbours his story, and let 
“ them elect a leader in each parish, and when a hardship was told, 

“ call a meeting and denounce the landlord ; publish the case ; send 
“ it up to the ‘ Freeman ’ in Dublin, and they will publish it, and 
“ they would frighten, the landlords in that way. (Applause.) If 
“ that did not succeed, have a monster meeting ; ask Mr. Parnell 
“ to come over to denounce the landlord, and he will. (Cheers.) 

“ The fight win begin after the November days. "What will the 
“ landlords do when they refuse them the rents of November ? Let 
“ those who have the money pay the rent, and those that have too 
“ high rents ask the landlord to reduce them by 50 or 60 per cent., 

“ and if he refused, pay no rent.” 

(A voice : “ Novor, never.”) 

Mr. Dillon. — “He will then serve the tenant with notice, and 
“ they must have the meetings every Sunday, and if the last resource 
“ were adopted, they must put a ban on his land. If any man 
“ then takes up that land, let no man speak to him or have any 
“ business transactions with him. (Cheers, and hear, hear.) In 
“ such a crisis every man should stand by his neighboTir.” 

(Cheers.) 

E 3 
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Mr. Davitt, on the 10th July 1880, at the Boston Music Hall Imd 
expressed his Tie-w of the manner in which the process, afterwards 
known as boycotting, should be carried out. 

“ If one should be found so recklessly indifferent as to dare to 
take the farm of an evicted tenant it will be simply impossible for 
“ him to live in that locality, the people would not buy from him, 

“ they would not sell to him, in chapel on Sunday he would 
“ have to sit apart by himself.” 

Mr. Parnell’s language on this subject at Ennis, on 19th September 
1880, above referred to was as follows : — 

“ Now, what are you to do to a tenant who bids for a farm from 
“ which his neighbour has been evicted ? (Yarious shouts, among 
“ which ‘ Kill him,’ and ‘ Shoot him.’) Now, I think I heard 
“ somebody say, ‘ Shoot him ’ — (‘ Shoot him ’) — hut I wish to point 
“ out to you a very much better way, a more Christian and a more 
“ charitable way, which will give the lost sinner an opportunity of 
“ repenting. (Hear, hoar.) When a man takes a farm from wliich 
“ another has been evicted you must show him. on the roadside 
“ when you meet Mm, you must show him in the streets of the 
“ town, you must show him at the shop-counter, you must show 
“ him in the fair and in the market-place, and even in the house of 
“ worship, by leaving him severely alone, by putting Mm into a 
“ moral Coventry, by isolating him from the rest of his kind as if 
“ he was a leper of old — you must show Mm your detestation of 
“ the crime he has committed, and you may depend upon it, if the 
“ population of a county in Ireland carry out this doctrine that 
“ there will he no man so full of avarice, so lost of shame, as 
“ to dare the public opinion of all right-tMnking men within 
“ the county, and to transgress your unwritten code of laws.” 
(Cheers.) 

From this time forward this speech was taken as a model upon 
which the speeches of the organisers and leading members of the 
Land Leagne were framed. The practice of boycotting was recom- 
mended in emphatic terms, and was adopted as a main instrument 
for the purpose of carrying out the unwritten law of the League. 

A strenuous and combined effort was now made by means of 
speeches throughout the country to arouse the passions of the people, 
and conspicuous amongst the speakers were Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Biggar. 

Mr. Dillon at a meeting at Templemore, co. Tipperary, on the 
10th October 1880, said : — 

“.Now, I want to point out to the landlords that wc have advised 
“ the people of Ireland always to carry on tMs agitation peaceably, 

“ and to injure no man in the course of it, but I wish here to tell 
“ the landlords of Ireland that if they take the law into their own 
“ hands and declare war on the Irish people, that I believe that the 
“ Irish people know how to defend themselves. (‘ We will ’ and 
“ cheers.) And I believe what is more, that the Irish people have 
“ got in their possession a great many of these tools which the 
“ landlords considered were their exclusive right to possess 
“ (Cheers.) Furthermore, I teh the Irish landlords that it is the 
“ right of every Irish tenant to have the same arms that an Irish 
“ landlord has, and that the day has gone hy when the Irish 
“ landlord can turn Ms house into an arsenal, and have his 
“ thousands of guns and his pistols to be used against the people, 

“ and that it shall be considered a crime for an Irish tenant to 
“ hang Ms rifle over Ms mantlepiece. (Cheers.) We mean not to 
“ break the peace, wo mean to carry on this great movement 
“ peaceably and orderly, but I tell the man who breaks the peace 
“ on the Irish people, that he and his order will repent it, and they 
“ will before veiy long learn to know that they have made a very • 
“ false step both for themselv^ and for the privileges wMch they 

“ sought to defend Now, the 

“ Irish National Land League proposes that for the coming year, 
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“ tlie Irisli farmer stall fix ttc rent of Irish, laud, and w© mean to 
“ treat them better than they have treated the farmer, because we 
“ do not mean to give them nothing, at least not yet, but we mean 
“ to giye them a fair value, and we will see how that works for a 
“ year. What we then propose to do is for the present winter, to 
“ reduce the rents wherever the rents are excessive. By this united 
“ action, if the landlord in reply to your protest that you will not 
“ pay more than a fair rent, if he serves notices of eviction, then 
“ report the case to the Land League in Dublin, and we will have it 
“ out with him, and if he evicts any man, looking at this meeting 
“ here to-day, I believe that in tMs and the siu’rounding estates, 

“ that if he evicts any man so far from adding to the rental of his 
“ estates, he will have an idle farm on his hands, he will have on 
“ his hands what I have heard described as a ‘ model ’ farm, that is 
“ a farm which no living thing will go on, to show what the power 
“ of the public opinion of the people is. 

“ By coming here to-day you have only commenced the battle. 

“ You must organise every townland. In each townland one or 
“ two men ought fco go round with a list of the farmers of that 
“ townland, and ask each man will he not join the Land League, or 
" will he desert the people. Give every man a chance to stand by 
“ his people, and organise in that way the farmers of every town- 
“ land, and then when a man sets himself against the rules of the 
“ League, and takes a farm from which another has been evicted, 

“ the way to deal with him is this — (‘ I should shoot him.’) No, I 
“ would not injure any man, but a way to deal with him is this : 

“ do not have any communication with him at all ; do not allow 
“ your children to mix with his children ; do not speak to him, 

“ and have no deahngs with him ; neither buy nor sell with him ; 

" show in every way that you can that you regard him as what he 
“ ia, that he is a traitor to his people and his country, and a friend 
“ of the oppressors of the people. Believe me, if you keep up that 
“ system for a short time, it be far more ofi'eotual than if you 
“ shoot him, because no man can be punished for such a deed, and 
“ you will find that he will give way before long to the force of 
“ public opinion, and will hand back the farm, as many men have 
“ already done, back to its rightful owner. I believe that if you 
“ act upon these lines and organise yourselves thoroughly, and 
“ never mind Parliament at all, that you will bring about a settle- 
“ ment of this question very soon, and a settlement very favourable 
“ to the people. Do you reduce the rents in Tipperary ; do you 
“ prevent eviction in Tipperary, and let the Parliament in London 
“ settle the land question whenever they have time.” (Cheers.) 

At Holyford, co. Tipperary, on the 17th October 1880, Mr. Dillon 
said 

“ You must meet on each estate and come to an agreement as to 
“ what you can fairly pay, and then go in a body to tho landlord and 
“ say, this much will we pay and no more. You must say to him, then 
“ if you will not take this, and give us a clear receipt for all the 
“ rent due up to last gale day, we will not give you anything at 
“ £dl. Now assume that he serves all the tenants with notices of 
“ eviction, then oom^ the teat whether the Irish people are men. at 
“ all or women, because if they are men they will stand together 
“ and will not he put down. You must stand together and not 
“ allow one man or two men to be crushed. You must all go in the 
“ same boat, and sink or swim together, and if a landlord attempts 
“ to clear the whole of his estate, let him, and we will build little 
“ cottages round about on the borders of the estate. (Cheers.) If 

you stick together I do not believe any man will be found brave 
“ enough to come in and take possession of your farms. Now 
“ when any man is evicted unjustly, and after the Land League 
“ have declared that it is unjust to evict him, what are you to do 
“ with the farm 1 Turn it into what we call a model farm, a farm 
“ on which no living thing can go. The object of that, as 
E 4 
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” a model farm, will be to warn landlords not to bo going on 
“ with evictions. 

“ Now the doctrine which the Land League teaches is this, that 
“ the landlords of Ireland have had it in their power for 80 years 
“ to fix the rents at their free will; that is not just; and now the 
“ Land League, with your help, is going to take that busiaess into 
“ their own hands. We mean to fi.x the rents in Ireland for the 
“ next year, and we will fix them at a fairer value than the land* 

“ lords did. We will always be ready to submit to fair terms and 
“ an impartial tribunal to arbitrate between landlord and tenant, 

“ but until the landlords consent to that, let the Irish farmer fiz 
“ their own rents, and pay no more than what they consider is jast. 
If you organise as well as they have done in Connaught you can 
carry out this programme, the Land Leaguers of Lublin will 
“ support you, but you must organise strictly. Remember that 
“ to-day you are only commencing the fight. Every townland 
“ must be canvassed carefully, and every farmer asked to join, and 
“ any man who breaks the rules of the Land League, and, takes a 
* “ farm from which a neighbour has been evicted, or who buys 
" cattle or crops which have been seized for rent, or who has any 
“ dealings with a man who has taken a farm from which a neigh- 
“ hour has been evicted, that man you must not speak to, you must 
not buy from him, nor sell to him, nor have any dealings with 
“ him whatever, and before the month is out he will leave the 
“ country and the farm vacant. Now, how are you to set about 
“ organising? In each townland two men should agree to go 
“ round and ask every farmer to give his name for the Laud 
“ League. Let them go with books, and let each farmer give his 
“ valuation and his rent. Let those be brought all in to a central 
committee, and submitted to them, and let them say where the 
“ rents are excessive, and in that townland order the members to 
“ pay no more than a certain sum for rent. When that order goes 
“ out, any man that does not obey it is a traitor to the people and 
“ a friend of the oppressors of the farmers, and do not you have 
“ any more dealings with him, and he will soon leave the country. 
“ By that means I tell you that you can reduce rents here in 
“ Tipperary by your own unaided action ; by that means you can 
“ put a stop to eviction ; by that means you can make yourselves 
“ independent of the landlords ; and until you have done that 
by your own action in Tipperary, I tell you that the. English 
“ Parliament will give you no justice.” 

On the 24th October 1880, at Clonmel, co. Tipperary, Mr. Lillon 
made a speech to a similar effect, which will be found in Appendix V. 
At Limerick Town, on the 1st November 1880, he said : — 

“ In Tipperary they have pledged themselves to pay no more 
“ than Griffith’s valuation. I think you would do well to take the 
“ same pledge in Limerick. (‘We will.’) When you have taken 
“ it, stand to it like men, and stand to each other, and if any man 
“ goes back on his neighbour, then let him be an outcast in 
“ Limerick, (Cheers.) Now is the time for every county to 
“ organise and pull together in this cause. Do not allow the 
Government to heat down Mayo or Galway while Limerick is 
quiet. They will oome'toyou afterwards when they have defeated 
“ Mayo. When they attack them in the rear, show them that they 
‘‘ will require as much trouble to levy rackreiits in Limerick as to 
“ levy them in Galway. Keep the police, if necessary, marching 
“ from one end of Limerick to the other, as they have got to march 
“ from one end of Mayo to the other, and before a year is out, you 
“ will bring things to such a pass that it will take, not 11,000, but 
“ 50,000 police to levy rackrents in Ireland. When you have 
“ brought about such a condition of things that 50,000 police will 
“ not levy rackrents, then the Irish land (Question will be settled, 
“ and the landlords will come to reasonable terms without any 
more pressure.” 
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On til© 7tli November 1880, at Killaloe, co. Clare, Mr. Dillon 
made a speech, in the cotirso of whicli he said : — 

‘•'Well, then, the task that is before you 

“ is this : Pledge, every man who is here, and every man in tha 
“ two counties, not to pay one farthing over Griffith’s valuation 
“ (cheers) ; and if any man — let every parish in the two conuties 
“ have its Land League, let every man be enrolled in that Laud 
“ League, and do not wait for them to come in, but send young 
“ men round to ask every farmer, — having a list of evei’y farmer, — 
“ to ask him will he come in, or will he not? And then you will 
“ know who are the friends of the people, and who are their 
“ enemies — (interruption), and then let each parish resolve for 
“ itself what they will pay. Let them hold a meeting of the 
“ executive, let them consider the case, and let them resolve what 
“ they will pay. You must alter the resolution according to circum- 
“ stances. If you have got to deal with a very bad rackrenter who 
“ has raised his rents more than double the valuation, you ought 
“ not to pay him a single farthing this year. If he is a more 
“ moderate man, come down to the valuation ; but you must suit 
“ the resolution to the circumstances of each locality. When you 
“ have come to that resolution, then the man who goes back on the 
“ organisation, — who goes behind backs and pays, while he stands 
“ pledged to his neighbours to staud by them, — you must treat 
“ him as what he is ; that is to say, a traitor to his people and to 
“ his country. You mvist make an outlaw of him, and let no 
" honest man speak to him, or have anything to say to him. 
“ (Cheers.) Do not let any man terrify you by the threat which I 
“ have heard used within the last fortnight to poor people in my 
“ country, do not let any man or agent terrify you by the threat of 
“ putting you to expense. The Land League in Dublin is ]Dledged, 
“ so far as its resources go, to bear all legal expenses gone to in 
“ this struggle ; and, if they threaten to evict, you must be prepared 
“ and expect that this will be a pretty bitter struggle. You must 
“ not be easily frightened, you must stand together, and if it comes 
“ to eviction, why, all you have to do is to keep the farm empty, 
“ and we will stand by you as best we can until }ou get the farm 
“ back again. If you pull together, if the organisation is strong, 
“ there will be no evictions, because the landlord will bo afraid to 
“ evict. 


On the 21st November 1880, at Balaghaderin, co. Mayo, Mr. Dillon 
said : — 

“We confidently expect tliat this 

“ struggle will go on to the end without bloodshed, without 
“ violence, and whhoui: danger ; but shame on the Irishman who 
“ would be afraid, if the uecessity arose, and if the risk came, to 
“ take his stand bv his own threshold, and defend it at the cost of 
“ his life-blood. Let it go forth now that the Irish nation, having 
“ once ascertained their power and their rights, will never again 
“ submit to be trampled on, unless their life-blood has been spilt 
“ at first on their own thi-eshold. Prepare, then, I say, and 
“ organise for defence, if defence be necessary ; but meanwhile let 
“ your policy be a policy of defence, and not aggression. Attack 
“ no man, and commit no violence; but, when you are attacked, 
“ show the man who attacks you that he has got to deal -with men 
“ and not with women.” 


On the 17th Mai'ch 1881, at Loughrea, co. Galway, he said : — 

“ Therefore, I would say to you that, even at 

“ the cost of some temporary sacrifice, and I appeal to the young 
“ men of Galway especially to show a bold front to these tyrants, — 
“ teach them that the Irish race is rising all over the earth to-day. 
” — teach them that there is power still in the Irish race to destroy 
“ Irish landlordism, and win back tlie fair fields of Ireland for the 
“ people from whom they have been too long kept.” 
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Mr. Dillon said on this occasion that 12 meetings of the same 
land were being held on that day. 

On the 3rd April 1881, at Clough, co. Kilkenny, Mr. Dillon said 
“ If yon do as Dather O’Halloran advised yon to do with a ti'aitor, 
“ and maintain the organisation, and have a committee, a good 
working, active committee, and exercise your intelligence in 
“ protecting your own interest, you have got nothing to fear from 
landlordism, because you have numbers on your side, and you can 
“ beat the landlords if you are true to yourselves. What you have 
“ got to fear is traitors in your own ranks, and you must keep an 
“ eye upon every traitor, and, having found them, you must have 
“ no mercy on them, but treat them as pointed out by your 
“ president. When you have .made a few examples you will find 
“ traitors not so numerous as in the past, that the land-grabber 
“ and landlordism can do nothing, and when you have taught the 
“ people by tbia organisation to believe and trust each man in his 
“ neighbour, and in the loyalty and honour and honesty of his 
“ neighbour, we may be in a position next autumn to attempt to 
“ take a bolder stand than we have done as yet.” 

On the 18th April 1881, at Donegal, he said : — 

“ Do not he waiting for directions from Dublin. Do not be 
“ looking for leaders. Let every townland fight this battle. You 
“ have brains in your heads. Another game before you is simply 
“ one of passive, obstinate resistance ; and if the Q-ovemment 
“ breaks up the org*anisation in Dublin and arrests the leaders, then 
“ what you have got to do is hold meetings after Mass every 
“ Sunday, and pledge yourselves to carry on tiie struggle honestly 
“ and lionourably. As I said before, let leaders be got up amongst 
“ the young men of every townland, and keep an eye on every man 
“ who betrays the cause, and teach him by a principle which you 
“ understand much better than I do, that it woiild have been much 
“ better for him to stand by his neighbours. If you act on that 
“ advice, it does not matter whether the Government breaks up 
" the central organisation or not.” 

On the 10th October 1880. Mr. Biggar, at Castleisland, oo. Kerry, 
, in opening the Land League in that county, said : — 

“ Then, brethern, there are other duties which 

“ Land Leaguers can do of the very greatest importance. (Inter- 
“ ruption.) Among other things, you can take care that none of 
“ your neighbours give more than the (Government?) valuation 
“ to the landlords in the shape of rent. You can take care, if 
“ anyone is base enough to take property against the course 
“ pursued by his fellows, that the pubHc opinion of the district 
“ can be brought against him, and that he be forced, not by 
“ physical means, but by means which are exceedingly powerful, 
“ to do what he ought to do in regard to a matter of that kind. 
“ Then suppose a tenant farmer is threatened with an eviction 
“ with no cause, you can take care that all the facts are supplied 
“ to the Land League in Dublin, and that this man would get a 
“ proper defence. (Interruption.) In the great majority of cases, 

- “ if they had been properly defended the result 

“ would have been that the landlords would have been unauooessful, 
“ and the tenant would have continued in the po^esaion of his 
“ farm. Then, again, suppose a tenant is evicted, you can, if 
“ possible, take means to have this tenant put back into his 
“ holding. You can take care that the land will he of no value to 
“ anybody else, you can take care that the cattle shall not be cruelly 
“ treated, but that they can stray off the land ; the fences will fall 
“ down, and there will be no benefit in having that land. Suppose 
“ any man takes this land ? (Intemiption.) 

“ These are all means which you can take. Another means was 
“ taken in Limerick the other day. A farmer had taken a farm 
“ from which the occupier had been evicted. He took the produce 
“ to Limerick market, and could get no buyer. You can take oar© 
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that any of these shall be a marked man, and shall suffer instead 
of gain. (Hear, hear.) There is another question which has 
been raised very much. The Land League are unfairly charged 
with the shooting of landlords. It is no part of the duty of the 
Land League to recommend the shooting of landlords for a great 
variety of reasons. They never have given any advice of the sort. 

' Mr. Hussey may be a very bad man, and plenty of other men are 
as bad as Mr. Hussey ; but I can tell you what the Land League 
' can do. If anyone is charged with shooting or offering violence 

■ to the landlord or his agent, it is the duty of the Land League to 
see that that person who is charged with the offence shall get a 

■ fair trial. What is the good of a man shooting a landlord ? 

■ First of all the Government offers an enormons reward ; for a 
' large sum of money someone may commit perjury against one 

■ for whom a grudge may be felt, or against whom there is no 
' cause of suspicion but of the very vaguest kind may take place. 
‘ Then the police take care that, if they hear anything of a 
‘ suspicious nature, they bring him before the magistrates, and 
‘ take care, if anything is in favour of the prisoner at the bar 
‘ (interruption) shall be suppressed, and use every means in their 
‘ power for a conviction (renewed in1;erruption) . Then, again, the 
‘ magistrates who hear the case are all partisans against the 
‘ prisoner at the bar, and in favour of their own class. Then, 
‘ again, if any case whatever is made against the prisoner, and he 
‘ is sent^forward for trial at the Assizes, the Government take care 
‘ to pack the jnry, they bring down the ablest counsel at the bar, 

‘ who try, if possible, to twist any little at their 

‘ command for the means of bringing about a conviction. 

“ Well, you the members of the local Land League, can use your 
‘ exertions to get everything in favour of the person who is charged 
‘ with such a crime as shooting a landlord. You can take care an 
‘ innocent man shall not suffer the penalty he is not entitled to 
‘ suffer. These are all things which are thoroughly legitimate, and 
‘ which you can do, and which will have the effect of bringing 
‘ about a beneficial state of things.” 


On the 17th October 1880, Mr. Biggar, at Tullow, co. Carlow, 
said : — 

“ Now, if anyone does — as has been pointed out— takes land from 
“ which a tenant has been evicted for non-payment of an exorbitant 
“ rent, or in any case in which he has not got full compensation 
“ from the landlord for his disturbance, and for all his improve- 
“ ments, I do think, Mr. Chairman, that the attitude of all the 
“ neighbours of that man is to take care that he shall not derive 
“ any profit from that land. Do not assist him as a labourer, do 
“ not (interruption) deal with him, do not buy from him, do not 
“ sell to him, and the result will be that that man will in a very 
“ limited time be very well pleased to give the land to the pai*ty 
“ who had been evicted from it. Then, suppose another case in 
which the landlord takes the land in his own hand. Well now, I 
*' gave a suggestion in county Kerry on this day week, but I do 
“ not know whether it is the be'st or not, but I would say if the 
“ landlord puts this crop, this land into crop, such as oats, turnips, 
“ or potatoes, if his cows stray into these oats, do not take the 
‘‘ trouble to have the cattle turned out. (Laughter.) Well, if he 
“ has any crop to cut, why, advise all the labourers in the neighbour- 
“ hood to take care not to take any employment from him, try to 
‘‘ get employment at some other place and allow the crop to lie 
waste, so that he will make nothing out of it. Then, suppose for 
“ instance, his cattle stray in the road, well, a,llow them to continue 
“ to stray ; do not take the trouble to put them back. All these 
“ are little things not infringing the law. At the same time they 
“ are matters which would effectually come within the cognisance 
“ of the members of the Land League. 

F 2 
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On the 1st November 1880, at Dungannon, co. Tyrone, Mr. Biggar 
said : — 

“ The Land Leaguer should use every exertion to beat the land- 
“ lord in every way he can be beaten. First of all, if he brings 
" an eviction, or brings a claim for rent, defend the action in a 
“ court of law. If you are beaten in the court of law, and he 
“ actually seizes the crop of the men for an unreasonable amount 
“ of rent claimed, take care that none of you yourselves, and take 
“ care as far as possible that no one else, bids for any of the pro- 
“ dnce of that seizure. If he can get no rent beyond the G-overn- 
“ ment valuation, unless he is a very wealthy man, he will naturally 
“ get scarce of money, and will naturally be disposed to compromise 
“ with the occupying tenant. Then, suppose he goes a step further 
and ejects the tenant — suppose he carries the thing to the bitter 
“ end — well, sub.scribe among yourselves, and support the tenant 
“ who is evicted as far as you possibly can, and then do not any of 
“ you take the land from which a tenant has been evicted, and, as 
“ far as your influence extends, take care that no one else takes the 
“ land from which your friends have been evicted. I need not 
“ point out to you the means which should be used — you all know 
“ .them — there are fifty ways — do not speak to him — do not speak 
“ to his family — hoot him and go the other side of the road — 

“ {tumult) — do not buy from him — do not sell to him — put him 
“ entirely in what is called ‘ Coventry;’ and the result will be that 
“ it will become so unpopular in the country for any man to take 
“ land from which another has been evicted, that the fact is the 
“ thing will become impossible and it will cease to be practised. 

“ Now this Compensation for Disturbance 

“ Bill was a hiH, which I say deliberately, it was an outrage to the 
“ understanding and to the intelligence of the Liah members and of 
“ the Irish people to propose a bill such as was called the Irish 
“ Disturbance Bill of last session.” 

On the 13th November 1880, at Blacklion, co. Cavan, he said : — 

" The next step you must take, every tenant-farmer should 
“ combine and become members of the Land League for the pro- 
“ tection of the tenant-farmers . . . You should not give more 
“ than the G overnment valuation in the shape of rent. We know 
‘‘ where the tenant league has been made workable — what has been 
“ done ? We know what the trades-unionists of any country would 

“do Suppose you met another 

“ neighbour who refused to act in conformity with you, shun him. 
“ Don’t buy or sell from him. If a shopkeeper sells to him, then you 
“ say, ‘We won’t buy from you;’ and let the grass grow at 
“ the shopkeeper’s door who will sell to a man who takes land from 
“ which a tenant has been evicted, or who will not act in conformity 
“ with the interest of his class. 

“ Suppose the landlord takes the land into his own hands, don’t 
" work for him. I don’t mean to strike any man that works for 
“ him. Reason with him, and allow this covetous landlord to till 
“ his own land. If he puts cattle on his land, let him herd them 
“ himself. If his hay requires to be cut, let him cut it himself. If 
“ you carry out these principles, the result must be you will be 
“ masters of the situation.” 

On the 12th December 1880, at Mullagh, co. Cavan, Mr. Biggar 
said : — 

“ Now there are some things the League never did.' The League 
“ never recomme'nded outrages of any sort. The League has been 
“ charged with recommending murder. Well, the League never 
“ did anything of the sort, and the League never will, I believe. 
“ It certainly has not. done so up to the present, and so far as I can 
“ formal! opinion, it never will recommend any thing of the sort. Well 
“ then, it has been charged with another thing, with recommending 
“ the maiming of cattle. That is a thing I would advise in the 
“ strongest terms I could possibly use, — I would recommend that 
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nothing of that sort should be practised, and for this reason. 
First of all it is a frightfully cruel and sinful thing to do ; and in 
the next place it is a matter that is calculated to injure your 
cause very materially and Tery seriously with large classes of the 
English people who have political influence with regard to a 
settlement of this question. Now these are things that should be 

■ avoided ; that is, really subst'antial bond fide outrage should be 
avoided by all means, and by all the influence which you and the 
League can use. But there are other things which the League 
can do, and which the League has done, and in which I hold the 

■ League is thoroughly justified in doing. The League, with 
‘ regard to the lands of a county, Meath, near to where we are,— 

' the League is perfectly justified in my opinion in doing what 
‘ they did in Kells the other day, that is, come together in a large 
‘ number, and allow the persons who formerly bid for grass lands 
' to know that they, the large crowd which collected together there, 

‘ are of opinion that it is undesirable that the land of Meath should 
‘ be kept for the purpose of grazing cattle instead of the purpose 
‘ of raising men. (Cheers.) That was thoroughly legitimate.” 

' Now when you, when any district 

‘ of Ireland, when the occupiers of the land in any district of 
‘ Ireland, has combined not to pay more than they consider a 
‘ reasonable rent, then what they can do is this, they can use their 
‘ influence with all their neighbours to urge them not to give more 
‘ than this reasonable and fair rent, and if any of these neig’hbours 
‘ are injudicious and foolish enough to break, and dishonest enough 
‘ in fact to break through the compact into which they have them • 

‘ selves entered, then it is thoroughly legitimate and proper that 
‘ their neighbours should expostulate with them, advise them to 
‘ be more careful for the time to come, and if this wicked person is 
‘ impenitent, they may cease to buy and to sell with him ; they 
‘ may say, ‘ We think this man an enemy of society, and that 
‘ ‘ society should hold no intercourse with him directly or indirectly 
‘ ‘ of any sort,’ and thus the pressure would become so great that 
‘ this dishonest person would be brought to see a sense of his 
‘ wickedness, and be brought to join with his fellows and act as he 
‘ ought to do. Then in oases of a more frightfully wicked nature, 
‘ oases in which a man has broken the Tenth Commandment by 
‘ coveting his neighbour’s laud, and has taken land over another 
‘ persons head, why then you can visit him, not threaten him of 

course, but at the same time you should reason with him, advise 
'* him to mend his ways and give up the holding, and reinstate the 
“ person who was unjustly evicted from that holding. These 
" matters are very easy understood, and very easy pi-actised, and at 
" the same time you can do it without using such threats as would 
“ bring you within the scope of the criminal law, and thus you 
“ can do so with perfect safety to yourselves and with enormous 
" benefit to the community. Well now, I have nearly done, and 
“ will only make a short reference to what I think might be 
“ justifiably done with regard to these grass lands of Meath. It is 
“ a local subject, and I think I might tell you things which you 
“ should not do, and which you might reasonably do. Of coui’se 
“ your own intelligence will teach you very much better than any- 
“ thing I can say, but at the same time it is no harm for me to 
“ mention the subject. Now I think you are perfectly justified in 
“ recommending the persons who herd the lands of large graziers 
“ to cease to act as herds on these lands. We ail agree that this 
“ system of exterminating the human population from the land, and 
" replacing these land occupiers with cattle, is one which has done 
“ incalculable injury to this country, and one which should be put 
“ a stop to. Now, you would not be justified — I can tell you this — 
“ in threatening the herd of a big grazier ; you would not be 
“ justified in using any personal violence toward him, but as I have 
“ told you, you would be justified, and thoroughly justified, in 
F 3 
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“ trying to persuade Mm to leave the occupation which he then 
“ followed, and try to get one which would be less injui’ioua to his 
“ neighbours. (Cheers.) If this herd would refuse to take the 
“ laudable advice of his neighbours, why, then other means may be 
“ used. For instance, the shopkeepers in the village might cease 
“ to supply biTTi with the things he requires; he might get no 
“ assistance in any of his difficulties, and his position would become 
“ 80 untenable that he probably would give up that occupation. 
“ Then when the matter had gone so far, of course it would be 
“ inconvenient for this landlord to look after the cattle himself. 
“ (Laughter and cheers.) Well, then, you know, when there is no 
“ one to look after the cattle, if by any means, of course I have 
** told you before that above all things you should not attempt to 
“ or injure the cattle of anyone, because no one could drfend 

“ conduct of that sort, but I tell you what I might say on this 
“ subject, that there is no law, human or divine, that would force 
“ you to look after this man’s cattle if you were not in his employ, 
“ and if you find the cattle straying on the road it really would be 
“ nothing criminal to avoid taking any notice of the cattle. 
“ (Laughter.) Then again, my friends, suppose the stone fences — 
“ any of his stone fences along the roadside were broken down, and 
“ holes were in them, of course you would not be called upon at 
“ all to rejiair these fences, and you would not be called upon to 
“ point out to this landowner, who is doing such incalculable injury 
“ to the community — to point out to him that that injury had taken 
“ place on his fence. (Laughter.) These are tMngs that do not 
“ require any argument, and in these ways it would be made 

exceedingly uncomfortable and inconvenient for the landlord to 

keep his laud in grass, and if tMs pressure were contiuually 
“ brought to bear upon him, the result would probably be, that in a 
“ very limited time he would tMnk it more for his interest to let 

this land to human beings than keep it in its present state, which 
“ is so injurious to us all.” 

The full text of Mr. Dillon’s and Mr. Biggar’s speeches from 
which we have given extracts will be found in Appendix V. 

On the 4th March 1881, Mr. Boyton, at Kilorglin, co. Keriy, 
said : — 

“We have seen plenty of them” ^landlords and agents) “who 
“ deserve to be shot at any man’s hands. I have always denounced 
“ the commission of outrages by night, but meet him in the broad 
“ daylight, and if you must blow his brains out, blow them out in 
“ the day time. It will be your duty to punish those people (ihe 
“ landlords), for any exercise of their power. Don’t be afraid of 
“ the G-overnment or the police, but teach that man (the land 
“ grabber), to be afraid of you. It is the intention of the Govern- 
“ ment to prop up the landlords that you have pledged us here 
“ to-day to destroy. You must continue the straggle until we get 
“ rid of landlords in this Irish nation for ever. That is what we 
“ want. Any policeman that enters yom’ house between sunset 
“ to-night and sunrise to-morrow, you can kill him if you choose. 
“ K they, the police, come at night, and you have an old musket 
“ or an old pistol, and yom’ wue or daughter is frightened, you 
“ can blow out Ms brains. Teach your children to grow up in the 
“ love of God and hatred of English misgovernment and oppression. 
“ If we saw a fair prospect of something better we would not be 
“ afraid to sacrifice our liberty first and afterwards our lives in its 
“ attainment.” 

The above extracts will sufficiently show the character of the 
speeches delivered at tMs time by leaders of the Land League. 
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We will now examine how these directions of leaders and Exascples of 
organisers were acted upon. For this purpose we shall give some 
cases as typical of the manner in which hoyootting- was practised. Cask. 

Instances of similar treatment of persons obnoxions to the Land P. 310 , vol. 3 ( 1636 ). 
League are so numerous that we can only give examples. p. 314 ^ yol. 3 ( 1640 ). 

We will first give the case of Captain Boycott, from whom the P. 320, vol. 3 ( 1646 ). 
system has derived its name. 

This gentleman was agent to Lord Erne, and lived for several years P. 32i, toI. 3 (1647). 
near Lough Mask. He was on perfectly good terms with the tenants 
until after the commencement of the land agitation in the summer of 
1879, when a threatening notice demanding a reduction of rent was 
posted on his gate. In November 1879 the tenants came to him and 
said that 5s. in the £ reduction was “ the law of the land now,” and 
that they dare not pay more. On the 22nd September 1880, a few 
days after Mr. Parnell’s Ennis speech, Captain Boycott’s walls were 
thrown down, his cattle driven off, and scattered over the roads. 

He had no one to work for him, but had to do the work of the 
stables and farm himself. He could not get his horses shod, the 
smith telling him that he was very sorry, but that he dare not do it. 

He had to procure provisions through a friend from Cong, not being 
able to get them himself from Ballinrobe where h e usually obtained 
them. When he met the people on the road they hooted aud booed 
at him, and spat across his feet as he went. In consequence of this 
treatment he had to leave, and went with his wife and family to the 
Harman Hotel at Dublin. They were not allowed to remain there, the 
landlord having received a threatening notice that if he kept them it 
would be at his peril. Captain Boycott therefore left the country, 
and remained away for nearly 12 months. During his absence a 
steward whom he had left in charge employed a man named Michael 
Fsjragher, whereupon a shot was fired through Farragher’s door. 

Captain Boycott returned in September 1881, when he was again 
hooted and mobbed, and his effigy hanged and burnt in the market 
square, and he was obliged to have police protection. Ho cause for 
this treatment of Captain Boycott has been suggested other than 
his collecting rents. 


Eichard Mitchell, who farmed, and also let out agricultui’al Mitchell’s Case. 
machines to farmers, resided in co. Carlow aud also in South P. 196, vol. s (2794). 
Tipperary. 

Prior to the year 1881 all had gone well with him and he had 
laid by a fortune of some 4,OOOZ. In the year 1881, however, he in 
the way of his trade let out in co. Carlow on hire some agri- 
culture machines to persons who were then boycotted, and upon 
whose holdings emergency men were at work. 

He was thereupon warned by the Carlow, Graigue, and Hilshellan 
branch of the Land League, and cautioned to desist, tlie secretary of 
the branch, O’Neill, telliug him if he did not, he would be quite 
unable to prevent his being shot. Mitchell did not desist, and he 
was thereupon boycotted. 

In 1883 he saved and sold some hay for the landlord of a 
property in Tipperary, and in the next year took the grazing 
of the land. After this he was boycotted ^by the Tipperary branch 
of the Land League at Drangan, for which the secretary, Michael 
Cusack, was prosecuted and punished. 

Atfter 1884 Mitchell could not get food at any place nearer than 
18 or 20 miles from Drangan. There were several villages around 
where Mitchell lived, but whenever he attempted to go to them to 
get goods, messengers on horseback were sent on with signals to 
warn the shopkeepers of his coming. Twenty -nine of Mitchell’s 
cattle were from time to time mahoiously killed, and when he 
applied for compensation he was resisted by the League, who called 
witnesses to depreciate the value of his cattle and o^erwise oppose 
his claim. By this means the costs which (under the statute 
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providing compensation) tad to be paid by Mitchell, rendered wholly 
inadequate the allowances he got for his cattle. A druggist refused 
to serve him with salt for a sick cow. 

In the autumn of 1886, Mitchell’s harvest being then on the ground, 
he went to Clonmel, a distance of 18 miles from Drangan, to get 
labourers to save his corn. Whilst there he went into the shop of 
Mr. Condon, M.P. for Tipperary, who keeps a butcher’s shop, to 
buy some meat, and was supplied by the man in the shop who 
did not know him. Mr. Condon was and still is vice-president of 
the National League. 

Mitchell told us that he had paid the man in the shop, and that 
as he (Mitchell) was going out, he met Mr. Condon coming in, who 
at once clutch’d at the meat and said “ If I had been in the 
" shop it would have been the knife you would have got.” 
Mr. Condon denies that he said this or that he ever saw Mitchellj 
but upon cross-examination Mr. Condon stated that had he known 
Mitchell was boycotted he most certainly would not have supplied 
him with anything at his shop. 

Mitchell had to send his horses 20 miles to get them shod- In 
November 1887, Mitchell’s son, a boy of 11 years of age, was 
going home with bread, Mitchell having been two days without 
food, when the boy was attacked by three men who hit him in his 
side with a large stone, which to use Mitchell’s expression “rendered 
“ him worthless for his life.” 

The result of this action of the Land League against Mitchell was 
that he was ruined and driven into the Bankruptcy Court. 


Edward Herbert was a publican at BallydulF, co. Kerry. In the 
year 1376 he was appointed by the County Court Judge bailiff to 
the County Court. Prior to the year 1881 he lived on friendly fcenns 
with his neighbours carrying on his business of publican and County 
Coui’t bailiff. Early in 1881 Martin Sulivan, the Secretary of the 
Ballyduff branch of the Land League, called upon him and warned 
him that if he served any papers in connection -with rent he would 
get into trouble about his public house. Herbert promi.sed this man 
as well as other members of the Land League that he would servo 
no writs, but any papers coming from tho (bounty Court he dare not 
refuse to serve, as he was not prepared to give up his position. 
Thereupon Herbert refused to serve writs for the landlord but 
continued his County Court duties, and in April 1881 served the 
precedes of the Court. On the next Sunday a notice was posted 
on the chapel gate calling upon all persons to boycott him severely. 
From that day he was boycotted. His public house was wai-ched, 
no people came to it, he could get no work done except by importing 
strangers, he had to go 12 miles to get provisions for himself and 
family, he was hooted and hissed when he went abroad. He and 
his family were atoned and his business of a publican was ruined. 

On the 27th May 1881 the following appeai’ed in the “ Kerry 
“ Sentinel,” (the newspaper of Mr. Edward Harrington, M.P.): — 

“ Five farms on the Ballyduff estate of Mr. J. A. Slaughton, from 
“ which the tenants were ejected or were voluntarily evicted 
“ through the rents being exorbitant, are now common waste. 
“ The old rent wanner, a man named Sullivan, was appointed care- 
“ taker over the farm, but he resigned the office and also that of 
“ rent warner. It appears that he goc disgusted with the manner 
“ in which the tenants were treated. Two months then elapsed 
“ before the agent Mr. G-eorge Sandes could get another caretaker, 
“ when he picked up an army pensioner atListowel, who apparently 
“ determined to mind the farms come what might. However, he 
“ very soon changed his mind, for after his second day there, he 
*• quietly decamped. The farms were then another month without 
“ a caretaker, at the expiration of which Mr. Sandes was able to 
“ procure the services of the process server Herbert. That man 
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“ was not so timid as Ms predecessors in office, as a consequence of 
“ which he would not get a pennyworth of bread in, the district 
“ even if he OiFered lOOZ. for it.” 

On tlie 3rd June 1881 the “Kerry Sentinel” again published of P. 522 , vol. 8 ( 5083 ). 
Herbert as follows : — 

“ A bailiff named Edward Herbert was appointed by Mr. J. A. 

“ Slaughton as drover on the Ballyduff estate. Eairs are held in 
“ the village twice a year, and Mr. Slaughton is allowed the tolls of 
“ the fairs. The Ballyduff fair was held on “Wednesday, and 
“ Herbert was appointed to collect the tolls, but he could not find 
“ a man to collect a halfpenny for him or hold any communication 
“ with him. The result of that was that people were charged no 
« tolls at all.” 

On the 16th September 1881 the “Kerry Sentinel” again pub- 
hshed of Herbert, as follows : — 

“ Lixmore and Ennismore Land League. A sum of 305. waa 
“ voted to defray the expenses of parties lately summoned before 
“ the O’Dorney Petty Sessions, for assaulting the process server 
“ Herbert whilst serving a writ on E. Fitzmaurice, P.L.Gr.” 

Herbert was obliged to obtain police protection. P. 166, vol. 2 (863). 

In the year 1883 he took the grazing of some of the land from 
which one of the tenants above-mentioned had been evicted, and 
which had been vacant for two years. He remained unmolested 
until the establishment of the National League at Ballyduff in the 
month of March 1886. The boycotting which he had previously 
experienced was then renewed. 

Mr. Edward Harrington, M.P., in bis “Kerry Sentinel,” published 
the following resolutions of the Ballydufl: Branch about him : — 

“ Kerry Sentinel,” 21st May 1886, Ballyduff Branch. “ That no p. 341 , vol. 3 (1667). 
“ member hold any oommunicatioB with the notorious Edward 
“ Herbert, Ballydu^ who is going all over the country doing the 
“ dirty work the other bailiffs or process servers will not do, and 
“ who in addition holds two evicted farms from which the families 
“ had to fly to America. One of them returned and claimed his 
“ farm, but Herbert would not give it up, and therefore had to go 
“ back to America.” 

Again the “Kerry Sentinel,” on 11th June 1886, published the 
following : — 

Ballyduff Branch. “ A charge was made againt a tradesman for p. 333 , vol. 3 ( 1664 ). 
“ working by night for the notorious Edward Herbert, but could P. 522, vol. 8 (5083). 
“ not be proved to the satisfaction of the hieeting.” 

Herbert’s father, an old man of over 70 years of age, was stoned 
and wounded ; his child, 10 years of age, was pursued and terrified ; 
and on the 24th June 1886 Herbert himself was attacked, on his p. I62, vol. 2 (859). 
way home from the county court sessions at Tralee, by three or four 
men, who fired at him, riddling his coat with bullets, one of which 
struck him on the right arm, causing him to be confined in the 
infirmary for about six weeks. 

Mr. Edward Harrington, M.P., when these extracts from his paper P. 522, vol. 8 (5083). 
were put to him upon cross-examination, suggested for the first time 
that he did not believe Herbert had been wilfully shot, but that the 
wound had been accidentally inflicted by Herbert himself. This 
suggestion, however, in our judgment, is entirely unfounded, and, 
moreover, Mr. Harrington had, in the “ Kerry Sentinel ” of the 
25th June 1886, published an article, narrating the outrage with 
great particularity, and statingthat a most determined and desperate 
attempt had been made on the life of Edward Herbert, and never 
suggesting that the injury Herbert received was self-inflioted. The 
article added that no arrests were made. 


Jeremiah Hegarty, of Mill Street, in the county Cork, was a well- HzaARTy’s Case. 
to-do general merchant in that town, as well as a considerable P. 698, vol, 2 (1303). 
farmer. On the 1st August 1880, a branch of the Land League was 
A 61629 . Gr 
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P. lU, vol. 3 ( 1438 ). 


P. {)CU, vul. U (13«)o). 


establislied in Hs town. Prior to this Hegarty had lived in peace 
and amity with his neighbours, and canned on a thriving trade. 

Upon the establishment of the League, Hegarty was invited to 
join it but refused, disapproving of it. He was thereupon denounced 
at a League meeting held at Knocknagree about the 15th August 
1880. He still continued to be a non-leaguer, and on the 22nd 
December 1880, the follomng notice was posted in Mill Street and 
the district : — 

“ Take notice you are cautioned against having any dealings with 
“ John (meaning Jeremiah) Hegarty of Mill Street, or his family, 
“ neither buy nor sell them anything, shun them as you would 
“ lepers. If you disobey this order may the Lord have mercy on 
“ you.” 

It will be seen that the term “ Shun them as you would lepers," 
is taken from Mr. Parnell’s Ennis speech, of the 19th September 
1880. 


The day after this notice appeared, Hegarty’s shop was picketted 
by two members of the League and his customers molested. 

On the 26th December, Hegarty wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Davitt at the head office of tho League in Dublin : — 

“ Mill Street, co. Cork, 

“ Sir, 26th December 1880. 

“ Though I do not agree in your general politics or in the 
“ entire programme of the Land League, of which body I am not a 
“ member, I am bound to say I greatly admire your manly 
“ utterances as regai’ds coercion, and fully believe in the integrity 
“ and sincerity of your convictions from your point of view, and it 
“ is on this a.ccount that I feel it my duty to inform yon of the 
“ uses to which the name of the League has been prostituted in this 
“ town, and probably equally so in many other districts, viz., to 
“ gratify spleen and private malice, and to annoy and ruin many 
“ individuals, against whom no charge could be adduced. For 
“ instance, a meeting of the Land League was held here on Tuesday 
“ last, at which a resolution was carried to boycott me. This was, 

“ I believe, opposed by the chairman, &c., and when he failed in his 
“ opposition, he insisted upon reasons being assigned for such an 
“ extraordinary act. This they also declined to do, and proceeded, 

“ during Tuesday night, posting notices, calling upon the people to 
“ have no dealings with me or my family in very offensive and 
“ unbecoming language, in addition to which a sentry of members 
“ of the League were posted opposite my business to in timi date 
“ people from entering my house. They also have attempted 
“ personal violence to myself, and on several occasions, during the 
“ past three nights, have broken into ray brother-in-law’s house in 
“ the public street at Mill Street (and for which informations have 
“ been lodged against them), for no reason except that they have 
“ been active in my hour of trial on my behalf. I have no doubt that 
“ there are many active, useful, and honest members in the 
“ Mill Street Land League. On the other hand, it contains a 
sufficient number of members, who, if looked at from any point 
“ of view, arc certain to bring disgrace upon all the League 
“ organisations throughout this country. It is needless for me to 
“ particularise their conduct here, but I say without fear of oon- 
“ tradiction, that if every district in Ireland is governed by the 
“ same reign of terror as Mill Street, that the Habeas Corpus Act is’ 
“ suspended in its most hideous form. I know numbers of people 
“ who are coerced into this business of the League by open and 
“ defiant threats of violence, &c. Surely such conduct as this is 
“ likely to weaken instead of being an element of strength to the 
“ interests of the poor tenant farmers of Ireland, whose wants so 
“ sadly require amelioration. Such cruel acts on individuals as 
“ have been practised on me are sure to invoke the indignation of 
“ every honest man in the community, whether in the Land League 
“ or out of it, and to produce tho fruits they so richly merit. I 
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have oari'ied on an extensive trade in this town during the past 
“ 25 years, and have not during that time injured a man in my 
“ business dealings. If I have somewhat succeeded better than 
“ many of my neighbouring traders it is well known that it is by 
“ constant toil, untinng zeal, and persevering industry that I have 
“ 50 succeeded, and I fearlessly assert that I have in season and out 
“ of season during the time never lost an opportunity of advocating 
“ the interests of the farming community and an amendment of the 
“ land laws ; even on selfish or personal grounds it could not be 
“ otherwise, as probably I am amongst the highest rented tenants 
“ in the community, my valuation being 2401., rent 596il., and 
“ holding chiefly as a yearly tenant. Every penny I have ever 
“ made has been spent in procuring employment for the labourers 
“ and artisans in the district during the last 10 years. I have 
“ given away in employment annually l,000h I have been on- 
“ deavouring to educate and maintain fairly a large young family, 

“ and because a number of insolvent rowdies here have been 
“ enabled under the auspices of the Land League to stop me of 
“ following my usual calling, I am to be ruined and prevented from 
“ supporting that family, though there is no charge advanced 
“ against me. If trial, suffering, and deprivation of personal 
“ liberty be the result of the teaching of the Land League here, in 
“ the name of freedom, patriotism, and all that is dear and sacred 
“ to Irishmen at home and abroad, I call upon the Government 
“ to exercise its prerogative, and crush out and for ever such 
“ tyranny. 

“ I am, Sir, yours truly, 

“ To M. Davitt, Esq., Jeremiah Hegarty, P.L.G. 

“ Offices, Irish National Land League, 

“ 39, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin.” 

No answer to this letter was ever received and Hegarty published 
it in the press. 

Mr. Davitt stated in evidence that he wrote to the President P. 482, rol. 9 (5700). 
of the Land League at Mill Street about the case, but his ® 

letter was not produced, nor did Mr. Davitt when in the box know the 
name of the person to whom he had written, but stated he would 
make inquiries aud let us know. This he never did, nor has the 
President of the branch been called before us. What then took place 
is as follows: — Hegarty was boycotted as before, so that neither P. 65 , voi. 3 -(i 389 > 
he nor his family could obtain the necessaries of life in Mill Street ; 
threatening notices about him were placarded throughout the town, 
his workmen were warned to leave his employment or otherwise they 
would be traitors to their country, some left through fear and others 
who remained were raided at night in their homes, ill-used, and 
intimidated by the firing of shots. Certain of his customers wffio stiU 
had the courage to continue to deal with him were in like manner 
visited and intimidated ; one young girl for so doing having her hair 
cut off. 

His brother-in-law, who still continued on terms of intimacy with 
Hegarty, had his house set on fire at night (he and his family 
being within) ; and he was boycotted in church the people leaving 
the side on which he sat. 

At the Cork Spring Assizes of 1881, Hegarty prosecuted to 
conviction two men who had molested him by picketing his door. 

Shortly after the trial the following letter, sigmed by the 
Hon. Secretary, the President, and the Treasurer of the Mill Street 
Land League, was published relative to Hegarty : — 

“ From his (Hegarty’s) increasing tyranny and intolerance, his 
“ oppression and enmity to the Land League, he has been most 
“ thorough^ boycotted ; he has also been beaten in the Poor Law 
“ Board. He instituted Crown prosecutions against a number of 
" our people for alleged boycotting, and succeeded in getting two of 
“ our best men in prison for a year. The evidence was very weak, 

“ but this viper has so much influence at tho Castle (it is even said 
G 2 
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“ freely tliat he has a yearly pension since 1867), that in the present 
“ state of the country he, hy the judge’s charge, chiefly succeeded 
“ only too well. On Friday 25th March, when the evil tidings were 
“ known a tremendous crowd attacked his house. 

“ That was to show their sympathy with the prisoners, who are 
men of good families here, but I am sorry to say that their present 
“ circumstances are anything but flourishing. The effect of taking 
“ them away at present is simply piteous to their wives and large 
“ young families, if the generosity of their countrymen at home and 
“ abroad does not come at once to their assistance. 

“ From the start of the Land League those two men have been 
“ foremost in the good work, sparing neither time nor expense ; 

“ they were true to the backbone, and thus incurred the hate of 
“ Jeremiah Hegarty. Their relations are all true men. FTo 
“ expense has been spared in defending them. 

“ Yonrs faithfully, 

“ John Riordan, Hon. Secretary, 

“ John Borkb, President, 

“ N. T. MuRPnr, Treasurer. 

“ Mih Street Land League.” 

In the month of April 1881 an attempt was made on Hegarty’s 
life, he being shot at. 

On the 14th May 1881, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., in his paper 
“ The Hation,” published the following : — 

P. 250,vol. 8 (4807). “ BotCOTTING A NATIONAL ScHOOL IN MelL STREET, CO. OoRK. 

“ The Cork papers of Saturday last have the following : — 
“ * Considerable excitement was caused at Mill Street a few days 
“ ‘ ago by the appearance on the .walls of the town of placards 
“ ‘ calling imperatively on the people to boycott the National 
“ ‘ school, as a relative of the witnesses who gave evidence in 
‘ the Mill Street Lamd League trials at Cork was teaching 
“ ‘ there as an assistant schoolmaster. Since the posting up and 
“ ‘ publication cf these placards, which stated that in opposition 
‘ to the National school a Land League private preparatory 
“ ‘ school was to be opened in the council room of the town, about 
“ ‘ 100 children have been withdrawn from the National school 
“ * and sent and taught at the Land League school, the master of 
“ ‘ which, Mr. Thos. McCarthy, has been- chosen by the people. 
“ ‘ With regard to the boycotting of the National school in 
“ ‘ Mill Street, it is right to say that it does not extend at all 
‘ to the advanced National school, that is, to the department where 
“ the senior pupils are educated, but entirely to the preparatory, 
“ ‘ as in the school there is a relative of the witnesses who gave 
“ ‘ evidence against the Land League prisoners in the recent trial. 
“ ‘ As a matter of fact, the number of pupils at the present time 
“ ‘ attending the male preparatory National school is 15, whereas 
“ ‘ previous to the publication of this placard the number was 100.’ ” 
Hegarty ’s house was wrecked, and the persons who supplied him 
with goods for his trade were threatened. 

This state of things was notorious. Dr. Tanner, a leading member 
of the Land League and M.P. for Cork, when speaking of Hegarty, 
said “ Mill Street has become historic.” • No one from the League 
took Hegarty’s part, and with the exception of an interval during 
which the League was' not active, matters continued as above 
described. 

P. 61 , vol. 3 (1385), On the 15th December 1885, Dr. Tanner again went to Mill Street 

and addressed a large crowd to the following effect : — 

“ He called Hegarty a low creeping reptile living in their midst, 
“ who used all his influence in maligning the people amongst whom 
“ he lived, and who was endeavouring to climb to the magisterial 
“ bench, but who would yet be relegated to the lowest depths of a 
“ felon’s cell. He is an infamous being who did not deserve the 
“ name of a being-, whose proper definition would be a thing, but 
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since lie sliould call Mm a being, lie would call liim the lowest of 
« created beings, a creeping louse, and lie called upon all those 
“ present who wished him out of the place to lift up their hands/’ 

After this speech the oppression of Hegarty increased. His trade 
became seriously injured, and in the month of April 1887 his life 
was again attempted, two shots being fired at him, one taking effect 
upon the side of his head. Efforts were made in cross-examination 
to show that Hegarty’s unpopularity and the consequent outrages 
upon him were to be attributed to the fact that he had taken part 
in evictions. 

In our judgment it was conclusively established that the 
persecution of Hegarty was the direct result of the action of the 
League. He had applied to headquarters for relief, and could obtain 
none. The Eeverend Canon Griffin, the parish priest of Mill Street, 
who was acquainted with all the facts, described the treatment of P. b1, vol. 3 (1381). 
Hegarty as a great outrage and an infamy. 


It will be seen from these instances of boycotting, which might Bemaeks and 
be largely added to, that it constituted a system of intimidation of Concisions upon 
a most severe and cruel character. It was directed not only against 
those who took land from which another had been evicted, but 
against every one who, directly or indirectly, offered any obstacle to 
the reign of the unwritten law of the League in the place of the law 
of the land. It was directed against those who paid their rent when 
others refused to pay, a class whom Mr. Parnell, in his interview 
with Mr. Ives, had designated as weak and cowardly, and against 
whom public opinion must be brought to bear, though it might 
manifest itself in unpleasant Ways. It was directed against agents 
of landlords, bailiffs, caretakers, emergency men called in to prevent 
the land becoming waste, against those who supplied goods to such 
men, and generally against all who supplied food or even spoke to 
boycotted persons ; against those who refused to join the League ; 
against those who gave evidence in courts of justice adverse to 
those accused of agrarian crime ; against those who supplied oars 
to the police ; against the children of boycotted persons, and the 
schools they attended ; and against a school because an assistant 
teaclier was related to persons who ‘had offended the League. 

The funerals of obnoxious persons were put under a similar ban, 
and even coffins or the wood to make them were withheld from the 
dead. 


That this intimidation operated as was intended, was proved by a 
body of evidence which established the various devices to which those 
tenants resorted who were willing to pay their rent, but who feared 
that by so doing they would bring upon themselves the vengeance of 
the League. Some sent their rent from a distance through the hands 
of strangers. Some sent it under cover of letters addressed to others 
than the agent. Some desired that no receipt should be sent to 
them at their known address, others that it should not be entered 
in their pass books. Some paid their rent into banks to be thus 
handed to the landlord or agent, others to shopkeepers in the village 
to be in like manner dealt with. Some before paying asked that 
writs might be issued against them even at their own costs. Some 
that judgments might be signed, and others thab the sheriff might 
be put in. Some went by stealth to the rent office. Some paid 
secretly by night, and others walked long journies to pay at a distant 
town. One. man who was a member of the League sent word to 
his landlord to meet him in a wood at night, where he wished to 
pay his . rent, which he did, the man saying “ For God’s sake don’t 
tell.” 


P. 267, vol. 2 (967). 
P. 268, vol. 2 (968). 

P. 277, vol. 2 (977). 
P. 580, vol. 3 (1907). 

P. 275, vol. 2 (975). 
P. 282, vol. 2 (983). 
P. 287, vol. 2 (988). 

P. .583, vol. 3 (1910). 
P. a, vol. 4 (1968). 

P. 271, vol. 2 (971). 
P. 283, vol. 2 (984). 
P. 284, vol. 2 (985). 
P. 288, vol. 3 (1914). 
P. 626, vol. 3 (1958). 
P. 627, vol. 3 (1954). 
P. 7, vol. 4 (1967). 

P. 126, vol. 4 (2087). 
P. 306, vol. 3 (1632). 


We are of opinion that the combination of which boycotting was 
the instrument was illegal both in its objects and the means which 
were adopted. . The object of this elaborate and aU pervading 
tyranny was not only to injure the individual landlords against 
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wb.om it was directed hy rendering their land useless to them unless 
they obeyed the edicts of the Land Leagae, but to injure the land- - 
lords as a class and drive them out of the country. We have shown 
that the Land League leaders 'proposed that the landlords should be 
compensated, but it was intended so to reduce the value of the land 
by reducing the rents to auch sums as the Land League or the 
tenants should determine, that the compensation to be made 
should he diminished, and Mr. Paimell, as early as December 1 879, 
claimed that the result of the agitation had been to bring down 
the purchase price of land from 21 to 1 5 years, and that with difficulty 
of sale. The means by which this depreciation had been and 
continued to be effected was by inciting ten ante not to pay the rents 
they had contracted to pay, and by intimidating those who were 
willing to fulfil their engagements from doing so. This intimidation 
was extended to caretakers and herds, and all by whose assistance 
the land could be rendered of any value to iis owner, thus preventing 
these persons from exercising their lawful caEings, and depriving 
them of their liberty of action by the fear of loss or injury, and 
coercing them to obey the commands of the Laud League. It was 
not contended before us by tbe respondents that actual intimidation 
could be justified, but it was argued that the Land League did no 
more than direct the force of public opinion against those whose 
conduct was deemed injurious to the interests of the tenants. -It 
was, however, proved before us that the action of the Land League 
far exceeded this limit, and that the effects of boycotting were 
such as might be expected to and did create a well grounded terror 
in the minds of those who suffered under it, and we come to the 
conclusion that this was the intention of those who devised and 
carried out this system. It is further to be observed that though 
boycotting led in many oases to actual outrage, yet it was persisted 
in for years against the same individuals, and was generally 
recommended notwithstanding the evils which plainly resulted 
from it. 

In our judgment the leaders of the Land League who combined 
together to carry out the system of boycotting were guilty of a 
criminal conspiracy, one of the objects of which was (as stated in 
the second charge) by a system of coercion and intimidation to 
promote an agrarian agitation against the payment of agricultural 
rents for the purpose of impoverishing and expelling from the 
country the Irish landlords, who were styled the English garrison. 


"We consider that this charge 

has been established against 

following respondents : — 
C. S. Parnell. 

Jeremiah D. Sheehan. 

John Dillon. 

James Leahy- 

Joseph Gr. Biggar. 

Edward Leamy. 

Thomas Sexton. 

John Barry. 

T. P. O’Connor. 

Dr. Tanner. 

M. Harris. 

Morris Healey. 

W. O’Brien. 

Thomas Quinn. 

T. D. Sullivan. 

Danl. Crilly. 

T. M. Healey. 

Henry Campbell. 

Tim. Harrington. 

Patk. J. Eoley. 

Ed. Harrington. 

J. J. Clancy. 

A. O’Connor. 

J. E. K. O’Brien. 

Jos. E. Eenny. 

R. Lalor. 

"W. Eedmond. 

Thos. Mayne. 

J. B. Redmond. 

Jno. Deasey. 

Justin McCarthy. 

J. C. Flynn. 

J. O’Connor. 

Jeremiah Jordan. 

Th. Jos. Condon. 

W. J. Lane. 

J. J. O’Kelly. 

D. Sheehy. 

Andrew Cummins. 

Donald Sullivan.. 

Jos. R. Cox. 

Gametr. M. Byime. 

Patrick O’Hea. 

Michael Davitt. 
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No evidence was given against tte otlier respondents, but it was 
stated by counsel on their behalf that the whole 65 stood on the 
same public platform, and that while some had been more or less 
active, all were agreed on the principles on which they had acted, 
but as the extent of this admission, may be doubtful, our several 
findings will relate only to the respondents above mentioned. 


In the year 1880 an information was filed against Messrs. Parnell, Scppression of thk 
Dillon, Biggar, T. D. Sullivan, Sexton, P. Egan, T. Brennan, M. M. Land Lea.gde. 
O’Sullivan, M. Boyton, P. J. Sheridan, P. J. Gordon, Matt Harris, 

J. W. Walsh, and J. W. Nally, for conspiracy to induce tenants not 
to pay their rents, and to deter them from doing so by threats of 
boycotting and intimidation, to induce evicted tenants unlawfully 
to re-enter on their farms, to resist eviction, and prevent others 
from taking farms from which tenants had been evicted. 

On the 28th December 1880 this information came to trial in 
Dublin ; and after a hearing lasting 21 days the jury, being unable 
to agree, were discharged. 

During the progress of these proceedings the agitation was P. 212, 7ol. lO (6088). 
abated. Mr. M. Harris has stated lhat it was an understood thing 
between Mr. Egan, Mr. Davitt, and himself, that at that time they 
should pursue a more moderate policy, but we find that after a little 
delay the agitation was resumed. 

Early in 1881 Mr. Forster gave notice in the House of Commons 
that the Government intended to introduce a Bill which in March 
1881 became law under the title of " The Protection of Persons 

and Property (Ireland) A.ct.” 

Under this Act the Government acquired power to apprehend 
suspected persons, and several of the Land League leaders and 
organisers, who had been agitating in the provinces, were from 
time to time afterwai-ds arrested under it. Mr. Egan, the active 
treasurer of the Land League, fearing arrest, proceeded to Paris 
early in February 1881, taking some of the Land League books with 
him, and he was soon after joined there by the principal members 
of the executive council, Messrs. Parnell, Biggar, Dillon, Brennan, 

J. J. O’Helly, Louden, and Harris. The mode of carrying on the 
Land League was then considered, and Mr. Egari from that time 
forward chiefly conducted the monetary transactions of the Land 
League from Paris. 

On 13th October 1881, Mr. Parnell was arrested and imprisoned in 
Kilmainham. Mr. Sexton was arrested on the 14th, Mr. J. J. O’Kelly 
and W. O’Brien on the 15th, and Dr. Kenny on the 24th. 

On the 14th October 1881 Egan telegraphed to Ford in America 
informing him of the imprisonment of Mr. Parnell. 

On the 17th October 1881 Ford telegraphed to Egan, “Com- P. 179, vol. 6 (3382). 
“ municate with Parnell if possible. Consult with your colleagues ; 

“ then issue Manifesto — ^No Bent.” To which Egan replied, “ Your 
“ suggestion is approved. Prompt measures are now in preparation 
“ to prepare a general strike against rent. The manifesto will be 
“ issued throughout the land. It is the only weapon in our hands." 

Thereupon a manifesto was issued, and published in' “United See “ United Ireland.” 
“ Ireland,” advising the “ tenant-faruiers of Ireland from that time 
“ forth to pay no rents under any circumstances to their landlords 
“ until the Government relinquished the existing system of terrorism, 

“ and restored , the constitutional rights of the people.” This 
manifesto, issued out of Kilmainham Prison, was signed as follows : — ^ 

Charles S. Parnell. P. 103, vcL 1 (U„j. 

Andrew Kettle. 

Michael Davitt, honorary secretary. 

Thomas Brennan, honorary secretary. 

John Dillon, head organiser. 

Thomas Sexton, head organiser. 

Patrick Egan, treasurer. 

G 4 
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P. 233, vol, 3 (1559). 
P. 205, vol. 6 (3408). 


P. 359, vol. 10 (6236). 


P. 230, vol. 10 (6106). 
P. 608, vol. 10 (6488). 

P. 239, vol. 4 (2202). 


P. 521, vol. 6 (3731). 


P. 651, vol. 6 (3862). 

P. 202 of O’PonoeU v.. 
Walter. 


Mr. Davitt’s signature was attached to this document hy Brennan, 
Mr. Davitt then being in Portland Prison. 

A second manifesto, with the same object, was issued by Patrick 
Pord, and a third by Patrick Egan. 

It was proved before us that Mr. 'William Bedraond, M.P., under 
the name of “ Mondred,” distributed No-Bent manifestoes in various 
parts of Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made to induce the tenant-farmers 
generally to refuse to pay rent, these appeals do' not appear to have 
been largely acted upon. 

The Land League was suppressed on 18th October 1881, and 
thereupon most of the books were removed to London, by Messrs. 
Campbell, M.P., and P. J. Sheridan. 

During the imprisonment of the leaders the work of the Land 
League was carried on by the Ladies Land League which had been 
founded by Mr. Davitt on the 2nd February 1881, the day before his 
arrest. The action of the Ladies’ Land League is not marked by the 
making of many speeches, hut the agitation was none the less active. 
During the oontiniiance of their work money was sent to them from 
time to time from the Land League funds. On 3rd December 1881 
the sum of 4,0O0Z. was remitted to them from Paris by Mr. Egan, and 
the money received by them during the imprisonment of Mr. Parnell 
in Eilinainham amounted to upwards of 70,OOOZ. Moreover, about 
the summer or autumn of 1882, when the Ladies Land League 
was dissolved, Mr. ParneU undertook the discharge of its liabilities, 
including the maintenance of suspects in prison, the relief of the 
families of suspects, the defence of a number of prisoners, and the 
assistance of evicted tenants. 

On the 2nd May 1882, Mr. Parnell and some others of the leaders 
who had been confined in Kilmainham were released in pursuance 
of an arrangement which has been called the Kilmainham Treaty. 
Sir Charles Bussell’s sixth heading has reference to what occurred 
on this occasion, and is thus worded, “that at the time of the 
“ Kilmainham negotiations Mr. Parnell knew that Sheridan and 
“ Boyton had been organising outrage, and therefore wished to use 
“ them to put down outrage.” 

This charge is founded on a passage in the “Times” article of 
10th March 1887. 

Meanwhile all England had been startled by the detection of 
“ the ‘Bdimaiuham Treaty.’ The disclosures of Mr. Forster, 
“ Mr. Parnell, and Captain O’Shea came to this, that the ‘ suspects ’ 
“ had been released on a conditional undertaking to support the 
“ law, and that Mr. Parnell had offered Mr. Gladstone their political 
“ services. Captain O’Shea told Mr. Forster how the ‘ constitu- 
“ tional organisation ’ would be adapted to prevent crime. * The 
“ conspiracy (or organisation),’ he said, ‘ which had been used to get 
“ ‘ up boycotting and outrages, will now be used to put them down.’ 
“ He added that * Parnell hoped to make use of a certain person, 
“ ‘ and to get him back from abroad, as he knew all the details (of 
“ * conspiracy or agitation) in the West.’ That person’s name was 
“ P. J. Sheridan, Mr. Parnell’s sometime colleague on the Central 
" League. He was at this period in disguise ‘ coming backwards 
“ ‘and forwards from Egan to the ontragemongers in the "West.’ 
“ Four days later (May 19th) Captain O’Shea explained, in a letter 
“ to the ‘ Times,’ that his principal’s offer was not limited to Sheridan, 
“ it applied to Davitt, Egan, and Boyton as well.” 

We are of opinion that this charge has not been proved. That 
Mr. Parnell should employ Sheridan and Boyton to quiet t.he 
disturbed districts was natural, as they had been organisers there, 
and had no doubt acquired influence in those districts. "W e cannot 
doubt that Mr Parnell was aware of the inflammatory speeches they 
had made, but there is no evidence that he knew that Sheridan 
or Boyton had organised crime. 
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On tlie 6tli May 1882 the murdera of Lord Frederick Cavendiah 
and Mr. Burke were committed in the Phoenix Park. 

It appears that towards the end of 1881 a society was formed 
whioh bad for its object the assassination of obnoxious officials. 
It consisted apparently of about 30 members, and was called the 
Invincible Society. The perpetrators of the murders were members 
of this society. 

As soon as the murders were known Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and 
Davitt issued a manifesto earnestly denouncing them. Mr. Davitt 
on the 10th May 1882 wrote a letter to the “ Standard " in which he 
expressed the loathing whioh he felt for outrage, his belief that a 
pilgrimage to denounce assassination and outrage ought to be made, 
and that had it been made before, he firmly believed that the terrible 
tragedy of the Phoenix Park and many another tragedy, which, 
though it had not attracted so much attention had wrung heart- 
strings as bitterly, would never have occurred. “ United Ireland ” 
also published an article strongly condemning the murders. 

The seventh and eighth heads under which Sir Charles Russell 
has grouped the charges and allegations relate to the Phoenix Park 
murders. The seventh is “ that the Invincibles were a branch of 
“ the Land League, and were organised and paid by Egan, the 
“ treasurer of the Land League.” This does not appear to be 
founded so much on the “ Times ” articles in “ Parnellism and Crime ” 
as on passages in the Attorney-Generars speech in O’Donnell ©. 
"Walter. We do not think it necessary to set out these passages, as 
we find tkat the Invincibles were not a branch of the Land League, 
and that the Land League did not organise or pay the InvinciWes, 
nor did the respondents or any of them associate with, any persons 
known by them to be employed in the Invincible conspiracy. 

There are passages in the articles included in “ Pameilism and 
Crime” whioh Sir C. Russell construed as justifying the eighth 
head of kis summary of tke ckarges, tkat “ Mr. Parnell was intimate 
“ witk tke leading Invincibles, that he probably learned from them 
*' what they were about when he was released on parole in April 
“ 1882, and that he recognised the Phoenix Park murders as their 
“ handiwork, and that knowing it to be theirs and partly for his 
“ own safety he secretly qualified and revoked the condemnation 
“ which he had thought iz politic publicly to pronounce.” 

This is based upon the following passage of the “ Times ” article 
of 10th March 1887 

“ Mr. PameU was liberated on parole on 10th April 1882, to 
“ attend his nephew’s funeral ii! Paris. He was late for the funeral, 
“ but he passed several days in Paris and in London. Messrs. Egan, 
“ Sexton, and Healy, happened to be in the IVench capital, while 
“ Mr. Justin McCarthy, the chairman, and Mr. Prank Byrne, tke 
“ general secretary of tke League, in this country (under its then 
” ^ias of ‘The National Land and Labour League of Great 
“ ‘ Britain ’), went out to meet the Irish mail atWillesden the 
“ evening of their leader’s release ; Mr. Frank Byrne, indeed, ‘ was 
“ ‘ tke first to enter tke compartment and greet Mr. Parnell, whom 
“ ‘ he warmly shook by tke hand. That gentleman appeared 
" ‘ delighted at seeing him,’ and expressing (sic) his satisfaction 
“ at meeting him. But Mr. Parnell had tke inexpressible mortifica* 
tion of informing Ms friends in both cities, that kis parole bound 
“ him to refrain from politics. His honour, indeed, was tke sole 
“ obstacle to tke moat exhaustive discussion of all pending trans- 
“ actions between the confederates. The heads of Mr. Parnell’s 
“ several organisations were at hand. They had many vital secrets 
” on their minds. They had every faeikty for private conference 
“ with their cMef. All of them were not distinguished by a 
“ chivalrous regard for truth. But on the 24th, Mr. Parnell 
“ returned to Kilmainkam, his pledge, we are assured, inviolate in 
” letter a<nd in spirit. He had his reward. He was definitively 
“ released on 2nd May, and hastened to London with his liberated 
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“ lieutenants. On Saturday, 6tk May, lie escorted Michael Bavitt 
“ from Portland Prison to town. At Vauxhall the chiefs were met 
“ by Mr. Frank Bynie, and other favoured disciples. The same 
evening. Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Thomas Burko were 
“ stabbed with amputating knives in the Phcenix Park. Theknives 
“ were brought to Dublin for the purpose by a woman, whom one 
“ of the principal assassins believed to be Frank Byrne’s wife. The 
“ shock to the public conscience was tremendous. On the Sunday, 
“ Davitt drew up a manifesto recording his own horror and that of 
“ his co-signatories, Messrs. Parnell and Dillon, nt the deed. The 
“ same day, Mr. J. E. Redmond, M.P., spoke at Manchester. He, 
“ too, condemned the Chief Secretary’s murder. But it is a point 
“ of high significance, noted at the time, that at this meeting, ‘ no 
“ * reference whatever was made to the murder of Mr. Burke.’ Hot 
“ less curious is the prescience which enabled Mr. Parnell to assure 
“ a representative of the ‘ Prance ’ that ‘ the crime was neither 
“ ‘ organised nor executed by the Fenians . . . but by assassins 

‘ who may, I think, be members of some association much more 
“ ‘ extreme.’ ” 

It appears to us that Sir Charles Russell has put a correct inter- 
pretation upon the meaning of the language used. We consider that 
there is no foundation whatever for the charge that Mr. Parnell was 
intimate with Invincibles, knowing them to be such, or that he had 
any knowledge, direct or indirect, of the conspiracy which resulted 
in the Phoanix Park murders, and we find the same with reference 
to all the other respondents. We do not' think it necessary to enter 
into the question whether or not any persons other than those who 
were convicted were guilty of participation in those crimes, because 
we are clearly of opinion that none of the respondents were aware 
at the time that any persons with whom they associated were 
connected with these murders. 


Charges or insincerity 
AGAINST Mr. Paunell 
AND OTHERS, MABED ON 
THE “ t'ACSIMILB ” AND 
OTHER LETTERS. 


O’Donaell v. Wtiltev, 
p. 201. 


P. 277, vol. 5, to 72, 
Yol. 6 (2876-3274). 


Appendix VI. 
Infra, p. loC. 


The third charge we have to consider is “ that when on certain 
“ occasions the respondents thought it politic to denounce and did 
“ denounce certain crimes in public, they afterwards led their 
“ supporters to believe that such denunciation was not sincere.” 
This corresponds to Sir Charles Russell’s third head. 

This was chiefly based on the letter known throughout the inquiry 
as the “ facsimile letter,” which was as follows : — 

“ Dear Sir, “ 15/5/82. 

” I, am not surprised at your friend’s anger, but he and you 
“ should know that to denounce the murders was the only course 
“ open to us. To do that promptly was plainly our best policy. 

“ But you can tell him and aU others concerned that though I 
“ regret the accident of Lord P. Cavendish’s death, I cannot refuse 
“ to admit that Burke got no more than his deserts. 

“ You are at liberty to show him this, and others whom you can 
" trust also, but let not my address be known. He can write to 
“ House of Commons. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Chas. S. Parnell.” 

This letter was one of a series obtained from the witness Richard 
Pigott by Mr. Houston, who afterwards supplied them to the 
manager of the “ Times ” newspaper upon payment of sums 
amounting to 2,530Z. We do not propose to narrate the circum- 
stances attending on the obtaining of these letters. They will be 
found in the evidence. 

The story told by Pigott as to the manner in which he had 
obtained these letters was entirely unworthy of credit, and before 
his cross-examination was concluded he absconded, and committed 
fluicide. We find that all the letters produced by Pigott and set 
out in the Appendix are forgeries, and we entirely acquit Mr. Parnell 
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aud the other respondents of the charge of insincerity in their 
denunciation of the Phoenix Park murders. 

Immediately after the Phoenix Park murders, Sir William "Vernon 
Haroourt introduced a Bill for the Prevention of Crime in Ireland, 
•which became la-w on the 12th July 1882, and continued in force 
until the Autumn of 1885. 


We now proceed to consider the fourth charge, that the The “ Irish Would ” 
respondents disseminated the “ Irish World ” and other newspapers Distkibdtion in 
tending to incite to sedition and the commission of other crime. The 
“ Times ” contains the following passages in a leading article of 
10th March 1887 : — 

“ The father of the League and its secretary Brennan were 
“ regular contributors to Ford’s columns. By all means send the 
“ ‘Irish World’ into Ireland, its power for good is -wonderful 
“ said the former at St. Louis, while in January 1881 secretary 
“ Brennan, in the name of the Land League, tendered the sincere O’Donnell «. Wnlter, 

“ and most grateful acknowledgements of that body to Ford’s P- 200. 

“ readers, and in March he adjured them to ‘relax not in their good 
“ ‘ work of spreading the light in Ireland.’ ” 

" ‘ United Ireland,’ Mr. Parnell’s official organ, owned, -written, 

“ edited, and distributed by his colleagues, denounced the ‘ Bloody 
“ Assize ’ -with the most ferocious rhetoric at its command . . . 

“ The harangues of this mouthpiece of a conati- 

“ tutional movement were followed by their natural result.” 

Luring 1880, 1881, 1882, the Land League disseminated through- 
out Ireland an American paper called the “Irish World.” It was 
edited by Patrick Ford, who in conjunction -with O’Donovan Bosaa 
had originated the Skirmishing Fund. 

Luring these years Patrick Ford was requested by Messrs. Da-vitt, 

Egan, Quinn, secretary of the Land League, and Brennan, to send 
this paper to Ireland, and it was proved that it was disseminated 
by the League marked for “free distribution.” 

Lown to the middle or autumn of 1882, this paper was admittedly 497, vol. 9 (5715). 
favourable to the League, and we have been told by Mr. Davitt that 
three-fonrths of the sums coming from America were subsorihod 
through the instrumentality of the hundreds of branches of the 
auxiliary American League by reason of the appeals made by Ford 
in the “ Irish World.” 

Mr. Parnell stated to us that up -fco 1882 the " Irish World ” had 70, vol. 7 ( 3944 ). 
most actively supported the Land League, and that -bill then it 
never wavered ; that it then ceased to co-opera-be with the Land 
League, but that since the. introduction of Mr. Q-lads-bone’s Bill (of 
1886) Patrick Ford again changed Ms policy. 

It appears to us that until the l4th October 1882, when the P. 66, vol. 7 (3940). 
columns of the “Irish World” were closed to the Land League 
Fund, the “Irish World” actively supported the League, though 
shortly before that date it did not show the same anxiety in the 
cause as it had previously, but at the end of 1885 and.in 1886 we find 
that Patrick Ford was forwarding subscriptions to the Parliamentary 
Fund of the National League of Ireland. 

On the 5th of May 1880 Da-vitt telegraphed to Patrick Ford as P- 292, vol. 7 (4169, 
follows:— 

“Copies of the ‘Irish World’ shall be sent to aU parts of P. 457, vol. 9 (5675). 
“ Ireland. Bishop Moran of Osaory (a nephew of Cardinal Cullen) 

“ denounced it and the Land League. May Heaven open his eyes 
“ to the truth. Spread the light.” 

We give some extracts indicating the character of this publi- 
cation : — 

On the 12th June 1880 in a leading article was the following p ^ 03 ’ q ff q 9” 
passage : — . , v . ( ). 

“ Some think it is an open question whether the political agent 
“ called dynamite was first commissioned in Russia or first in 
H 2 
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P. 600, Tol. 9 (5718). 
P. 160, Tol. 6 (3363). 


“ Ireland. Well, it is not of much consequence which of the 
“ two countries takes precedence in this onward step towards 
“ ‘ civilisation.’ Still we claim the merit for Ireland. True, the 
“ introductory blast was blown in England, and in the very centre 
“ of the enemy’s headquarters. But the work itself was, no doubt, 

“ done by one or two Irish hands, which settles both the claim and 
“ the priority.” 

On the 21st August 1880 it published an extract from Davitt’s 
speech at Scanton, in America (after the throwing out of the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill) : — 

“ If Ireland had the men and the arms, he would say settle the 
“ difficulty as America had done ; but that was out of the question 
“ at this time, with England as one of the greatest and most 
“ rapacious Empires on the earth. He was sure they all shed tears 
“ when they read of her defeat in Afghanistan.” 

On the 28th August 1880, the following leading article appeared: — 

‘‘ Five years ago O’Donovan Eossa, through the columns of this 
“ paper, made known to the Irish people the idea of skirmishinsr 
“ He did not himself write the address that was 

published. Rossa called for ^5,000. The first notion seemed to 
“ rise no higher than the rescue of a few Fenian prisoners then 
“ held in English gaols. He wanted badly to * knock a feather 
“ * out of England’s cap.’ That sort of theatrical work did not 
“ satisfy US. Nor did it commend itself to some others either. 
“ Bossa then said he was willing to bum some shipping in Liver- 
“ pool, ‘ Why not bum down London and the principal cities of 
" ‘ England ’ asked one of the two whom Rossa, in the beginning. 
“ associated with him in tiie movement. Rossa said he was in 
“ favour of anything. The question of loss of life was raised, 
“ ‘ Yes,’ said he who had put forward the idea, * Yes, it is war, and 
" ‘ in aU wars life must be lost, but in my opinion the loss of life 
“ ‘ under such circumstances would not be one-tenth that recorded 
“ * in the least of the smallest battles between the South and 
“ ‘ North.’ Some one suggested that plenty of thieves and burglars 
“ in London could be got to do this job. Here we interposed, 
“ * Why should you ask others to do what you, yourself, deem 
“ ‘ wrong ? After all would it not be youi’selE that would be 
“ ‘ committing the sin ? Gentlemen, if you cannot go into this 
“ ' thing with a good conscience you ought not to entertain the 
“ ‘ notion at all.’ 

“ Here now two questions presented themselves (1) Was the 
“ thing feasible? (2) If feasible, what would be the probable 
“ result ? 


That the idea could be carried into execution and that London 
“ could be laid in ashes in 24 hours was to us self-evident. 
“ England could be invaded by a small and resolute band of men — 
“ say 10 or a dozen, when a force of a thousand times this number, 
“ coming with ships and artillery, and banners flying, could not 
“ effect a landing. Spaniards in the days of the ‘ Invincible 
“ ‘ Armada,' and Zulus to-day, could not do what English-speaking 
“ Irishmen, can accomplish. Language, skin-colour, dress, general 
“ manners, are all in favour of the Irish. Then, tens of thousands 
“ of Irishmen, from long residence in the enemy’s country, know 
“ England’s cities well. 


“ Our Irish Skirmishers would be well disguised. 

“ They would enter London unknown and mmoticed. When the 
“ night for action came — the night that the wind was blowing 
“ strong — this little band would deploy, each man setting about 
“ his own allotted task ; and no man, save the captain of the band 
“ alone, knowing what any other man was to do, and, at the same 
“ instant ‘ strike with lightning,’ the enemy of their land and race 
“ In two hours from the word of command London 
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“ -would be in flames shooting up to the heavens in 50 different places. 
“ "Whilst this would be going on, the men could be still at work. 
“ The blazing spectacle would attract all eyes, and leave the 
“ ‘ skirmishers ’ to operate with impunity in the darkness 

“ Of the feasibility of the thing we are perfectly 

“ satisfied. What would be the probable result of all this. 

" Destroy London and you destroy her credit. Lay London in 
ashes and down go her banks, her insurance companies, and her 

“ prestige What theni Would not Englishmen 

“ play at this game too ? Mi^ht not Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and 
“ Galway share the fate of London? Possibly, but not likely. 
“ But if so then lay Liverpool, Manchoster, Leeds, and Sheffield, 
“ likewise in ashes ! The four Enghsh cities are worth more than 
“ the four Irish cities. What then? Then the Flag of the 

“ Revolution would appear in England Ireland would 

“ he England’s regenerator as well as her own emancipator ; and 
“ over the blackened ruins the English Republic and the Irish 
“ Republic, forgetting and forgiving ^e past, would sign a treaty 

“ of perpetual peace ! 

“ We have here digressed from, the history of 

“ the Skirmishing Fund for an obvious reason. Some very sedate 
“ and very sensible men are apt to suppose no one but a devil- 
“ may-care sort of fellow would ever identify himself with skir- 
“ mishing. As the ‘ Irish World ’ lent its endorsement to the idea, 
“ and as the ‘Irish World’ is anxious to win- and to retain the 
“ good opinion of those very sedate and very sensible men, it is 
“ but right that the reasons that induced us to do so should be set 
“ forth. Our reason for holding aloof from both ‘ regulars ’ and 
“ ‘ skirmishers ’ also calls for explanation.” 


“ The History of the Fund. 

“ Mr. P. W. Crowe, of Belleville, now of Pouris, Illinois, laid 
“ the visible foundation of the Skirmishing Fund in the shape of 
“ $50, which he forwarded to the editor of the ‘ Irish W orld,’ with 
“ the request that he would act as treasurer. We declmed to act 
“ as treasurer, and sent the money back. Some weeks elapsed and 
“ again Mr. Crowe re-forwarded on the $60, with a similar request, 

“We promptly and absolutely refused. Thereupon O’Donovan 
“ Rossa temporarily took it in charge. We suggested the name 
“ of James J. Clancy as treasurer. He was accepted. Rossa 
“ likewise joined to him Augustine Ford as trustee. The fund 
“ was opened in this paper. We put down $50 ourselves. In 
“ addition to that, we expended from our own pocket up-wards of 
“ $300 on circulars, &c. in i-fcs behalf, and for more than a year 
“ continued to pay into the fund $5 a week — gi-ving, in all, about 
“ $700 thereto. Transatlantic sent along $100. 

“ Rossa at that time was a member of the Clan-na-Gael. He 
“ was lilce-wise head centre of -the Fenian organisation. Some of 
“ the officers of these two societies evidently were afmid that 
“ Rossa might precipitate matters by blowing up the British 
” Empire before they had got ready, said thereby deprive them of 
“ the glory ; and they begged him to be cautious. He was cautious. 

“ For a whole year he was laying his plans, profound and deep, 

“ and then, when the idea was fuJly developed, he came into this 
“ office with a man and unfolded a map of operations 

On the 11th September 1880 the following appeared : — 

“ Bavitt's A&vice. 

“ The closing words of Davitt’s great speech at St. Louis, which p. 165, vol. 6 (3868). 
“ we reported last week, were omitted by an oversight. They were 
“ an exhortation of his hearers to send the ‘Irish World’ to 
“ Ireland as one of the deadliest batteries that has been opened on 
“ landlordism, and one of the surest ways of hastening the day of 
“ its final overthrow.” 

H 3 
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On the 9th October 1880, a letter signed Transatlantic -was 
published in the “Irish "World.” 

“ The Irish Land League. 

“ The Irish Land League is accepted by the Irish people at home 
“ and abroad as their faithful friend, philosopher, and guide. I am 
“ thoroughly grieved to find existing among my American friends, 
“ and my Dublin friends also, a disposition to quarrel -with the 
“ trustees of the Skirmishing Fund in New York, for that they 
“ advanced 1,000 or 2,000 dollars over a year ago from the 
“ Skirmishing Fund to help to start the anti-rent agitation in 
“ Ireland. No possible apphcation of a portion of the fund would 
“ to my mind "be more legitimate, more in accordance with the 
“ desires of us all to help on towards tho deliverance of our down- 
“ trodden people. That little bit of seed, tbe first advance from the 
“ Skirmishing Fund, has worked as great a miracle as the grain of 
“ mustard seed spoken of in the sacred Scriptures. Behold now 
“ 200 Land League branches established through Ireland, with at 
“ least 500 members in each, and all in full ciy against the land- 
“ robbers. Behold almost as many more co-operating branches 
“ established in America, Canada, Australia, and in England, 
“ Scotland, and Wales. "Will any man tell me that this movement 
“ win die out without lifting Ireland to a vantage ground on 
“ which she may declare and maintain her separate political existence. 
“ Wait awhile till the numbers of the Land League branches swell 
“ up to Dillon’s 300,000. Wait till they are enlightened with 
“ political knowledge, instructed in military drill, and armed with 
“ rifles, bullets, and buckshot. One or two years more will work 
“ wonders. Don’t quarrel, friends, about a thousand dollars or 
“ about 20,000 dollars. 

“ I am a large subscriber. I feel it necessary to declare here that 
“ I am among the largest of the individual subscribers to the 
“ Skirmishing Fund. First, five dollars on its announcement by 
“ O’Donovan Eossa, then nexc 100 dollars, third time 100 dollars, 
“ total 205 dollars, and four years’ interest. I, for one of the 
“ contributors, find no fault with the trustees for any help they may 
“ have given, or that they may hereafter give to the Land League, 
“ and I humbly pray and uige my friends at home and abroad to 
“ drop the controversy and clasp hands, and unite against the 
“ common enemies of our people, the landlords (land robbers) of 
“ Ireland and of England, with their armies of armed men at their 
“ backs.” 

On the 9th October 1880 the following appeared : — 

“ The death of Lord Claremorris [Mountmorres] is related in 
“ another part of our paper. So also are a great number of outpost 
“ skinnishes — all historic of the social war. For more reasons than 
“ one we regret this last execution. ‘ God willeth not the death of 
“ ‘ a sinner, but rather that he be converted and live.’ Through 
“ that sentence breathes a morality that should be ever present 
“ with us. Besides this wretched man did not, and not one of these 
“ wretched men does know what a curse he is on the earth. 

“ If a man is born blind who would attach blame to bim because 
“ he cannot see. And is it not as bad on a man to be bred blind as 
“ to be bom blind ? 

“ Besides there is a flash of light descending on us that if we only 
“ welcome it and spread it, may render unnecessary the flash of a 
“ musket. If it doesn’t why then in the name of the Father and of 
“ the Son, and of the Holy Ghost do what you must do. But never 
“ till then.” 

Mr. P. J. Smyth, M.P., who, as Mr. Sexton tells us, had been 
an 1848 man, on October 10th, 1880, wrote a letter to the 
“ Freeman ” newspaper of Dublin denouncing in strong terms the 
publications which were being scattered through the land, and 
denounced them as being undisguisedly murderous and blasphemous. 
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On the 6th November 1880, the “Irish World” published of 
Mr. Smyth the following letter of Transatlantic : — 

“ Mr. Smyth, M.P., is quite willing now-a-days to do not a thing 

“ that shall ‘ disturb society,’ and quite agrees with 

“ all the respectables (idlers) of society that a mixture of good . 

“ . . . . (devils) landlords would benefit society. As to pulling 

“ down what John Mitchel, his master, designated the ‘Pirate Flag 
“ ‘ of Britain,’ as to getting Irishwomen to fling out vitriol upon the 
“ ruffianly soldiery which English felony may send over to 6eland, 
“ as John Mitchel laught Mr. Smyth soon after his college days. 
“ Tut, tut. The Smyth of to-day is not that kind of a patriot at 
“ all. He would not now after the teaching of O’Connell, take 
“ the liberty of Ireland if it cost one drop of blood. Not he ! 
“ Not he !” 


P. 169, Tol. 6 (3372). 


On the 30th October, 1880, Mr. Davitt speaking at Laadville, in P. 168, vol. 6 (3371). 
America, characterised the “Irish World” as one of the noblest 
friends of the Irish people. 

On the 20th November 1880, the “ Irish World ” published the P. 169, vol 6 (3372). 
following letter of Transatlantic : — 

“ Spread the light I My countrymen, spread the light 1 Better 
“ than dynamite, though a grand ‘ factor ’ in our affairs — better still 
“ is the light of truth. T. A.” 

On the ISth December 1880 the following appeared; — P- 170, vol. 6 (3373). 

“ Outrages. 

“ ‘ Outrages ! ’ They haven’t begun yet ! Out ye vipers of 
“darkness I Out ye hungry wolves ! Ye bloodhounds ! Out from 
“ God’s holy isle ere ye are overtaken by that punishment which 
“ caught the wicked land- wolves of France from 1779 {aic) to 
“ 1793.” 

“ Moral — Irishmen ! 


“ You will perceive from all those facts which I have gathered 
“ for your study that England must be near ‘ standing on her last 
“ ‘ legs.’ Another Sepoy rising in India, another Kaffir rising in 
“ South Africa, another war in Cabul, another war in Buimah, no 

“ enlistments in Ireland, England, or India Then the 

“ coming battle in England and Ireland between the people who 
“ labour and the people who idle, who rob the labourers by 50 
“ different stealthy methods. This battle is comi^. Nothing can 
“ keep it back. Therefore, Irishmen, cheer up. Cheer each other ! 

“ Be brothers. ‘ Fall in.’ Study military knowledge night and 
“ day, Sunday and holiday. Keep sober, with closed lips, but 
“ burning hearts. The day for your emancipation is nearer than 
“ you suppose. God may make you worthy of freedom t ” 

A letter from John Groves of the 1st January 1881 was P. 171, vol. 6 (3374). 
published i — 

“ Editor ‘ Irish World.’ — One of the most spirited meetings ever 
“ gotton up here was held last Wednesday to help the Land 
“ League. 


“ General O’Brien reviewed the career of landlordism in Ireland, 

“ and was glad to see all Ireland now united against it. They talk 
“ of agrarian murders ! Why should* nt there be under such a 
“ robber system. It is only a natural outcome. The people of 
“ Ireland were robbed of their property, and it wasn’t to be 
“ wondered at that a robber was occasionally killed. (Apj)latifle.) 

“ Ho was glad to see the bishops and priests of Ireland joining 
“ with these people for their people’s rights. He advised all to lend 
“ a hearty helping hand to the Land League.” 

On the 26th January 1881, Mr. Parnell telegraphed to Ford as P. 173, vol. 6 (3376). 
follows: — 

“ The Land League has scored a victory ; the ten-to-two dis- 
“ agreement of the jury in face of the tremendous pressure of the 
H 4 
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P. 175, vol. G (3378). 


P. 170, vol. 6 (3379). 


P. 178, vol. G (3381). 


P. 179, vol. G (3382). 


P. 72, vol. 7 (3046). 


“ Court is everywhere accepted as having the force of an acquittal, 

« Thanks to the “ Irish World” and its readers 

“ for their constant co-operation and substantial support in our 
** oTcat cause. Let them have no fear of its ultimate success.” 

On the 4th June 1881, a telegram from Egan was printed : — 

“ Eriends in America, towards you we turn our eyes. England, 
too, is watching you. You are the Land League’s base of 
" operations. Realise the glorious possibilities of which you are 
“ capable ; be faithful to the banner of ‘ The Land for the People,’ 
“ which is the initial principle in popular rights, and with your 
“ brothers on this side of the Atlantic, now ga]la.ntly struggling 
“ with landlordism in the first stages of the Revolution, show a bold 
“ and determined front to the foe, give the enemy distinctly to 
“ understand that you have enlisted for the war, and the . success of 
“ the cause of Ireland is beyond doubt assured.” 

On the 2nd July 1881 a telegram from J. P. Quinn, the 
secretary of the Land League, was published : — 

“We again appeal to the lovers of liberty and sympathiser with 
“ suffering humanity to send the ‘Irish World ’to Ireland. The 
“ success of the cause is to be measured by the extent of the 
“ acceptance of its principles. When the ‘Irish World’ is read in 
“ every hamlet in every county, it will be beyond the power of 
“ earth and hell to perpetuate landlordism in Ireland. More Light.” 
On the 24th September 1881 the following letter from Traia- 
atlantic was given : — 

“ I have filled my letter with arguments, recommendations, and 
“ proofs to show my countrymen the weak parts of the British 
“ Empire, and to teach them where and how to strike. There .is 
“ plenty of dry kindling wood in England and Scotland to set the 
“ whole working population in a blaze. The farm labourers, the 
“ miners, the factory hands, the million of paupers disinherited from 
“ the common lands by the rich, the one hundred and eighty-six 
“ thousand imprisoned English criminals, the half million uncaught 
“ criminals in England, the failing English manufacturers, the idle 
workpeople and their starving children. Here are abundant 
“ materials for the prophet of the people. He must be somewhere 
“ in the crowd, at present obscure. Let him come forth to save 
“ the people. Spread the light through England.” 

On the 5th October 1881, J. P. Quinn telegraphed to Patrick 
Ford: — 

“ Humerons applications are daily received at the Land League 
“ office for copies of the ‘ Irish World.’ I appeal to our friends 
“ in America to furnish us with as many copies as they can so 
“ that we may be able to meet the constant demand for it. Its 
“ circulation just now can be of immense service to the cause.” 

It would seem that from October 1881 till December 1883 
Patrick Ford suspended his advocacy of the Skirmishing Fund 
policy, but in December 1883 he opened an Emergency Fund, the 
object of which he has thus described in his paper : — 

“ The object of this fund will he to aid the active forces on the 
“ other side in carrying on the war against the enemy. It is 
“ unnecessary to enter into details. I can only say in a general 
“ way what I believe in myself. I believe in making reprisals. 
“ ‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ I believe that 
“ every informer ought to die the death of a dog. I believe that 
“ all the material damage possible ought to be inflicted on the 
“ enemy, and that the war against the foeman ought to be persisted 
“ in without quarter to the end. I believe that England ought to 
“ be plagued with all the plagues of Egypt,— that she ought to be 
“ scourged by day, and terrorised by night. I believe that this 
“ species of warfare ought to be kept up until England, hurt as 
“ well as scared, falls paralysed upon her kness, and begs Ireland 
“ to depart from her. This is my idea of making war ,on 
“ England.” 
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In 1884 in hia paper he wrote “ Success, say we, to the National P. 77 , vol. 7 ( 39 . 51 ). 
“ League, and more power to dynamite ” ; and in 1886, writing of 504, vol. 9 (5722). 
what he termed “ this gospel of dynamite,” he said, “ Well aU that 

“ I have ever said on this subject, I stand by now 

“ Dynamite, employing it in the direction given to it by Irish 
“ patriotism, was never intended for anarchical purposes. It was 
“ not a war against society. It was a war between the two nations.” 

Hr. Davitt told us that whenever he went to America after 1878 P. 363, vol. 9 (5600), 
Patrick Ford’s was the first house to which he bent his footsteps P- 496, vol. 9 f57i4). 
upon arriving in New York, and that Ford was a man altogether ® 

misrepresented in England, that he (Davitt) knew a large number 
of people in America and Europe, and that he had yet to meet a 
better man morally, both as a Christian and as a philanthropist, than 
Patrick Ford. 


By the month of May 1881 the principal persons who had been The “UNiiRn Irelahd” 
agitating in the provinces, namely, Messrs. Dillon, Harris, Brennan, ^fEwsi-APER. 

Boyton, Sheridan, and Davitt, as before stated, were in prison, and P- vol. 7 (4089). 
the number of speeches delivered was consequently diminished, but p ^ 

the agitation was in other respects carried on as before. 149 ’ ^ol. 8 ( 4705 > 

In the month of July 1881 negotiations took place for the purchase 
from Richard Pigott of the “ Shamrock,” the “ Flag of Ireland,” 
and “Irishman” newspapers which had been, organs of the Fenian 
party. A company was registered under the name of the “Irish 
National Newspaper and Publishing Company, Limited,” of which 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Patrick Egan were the principal shareholders,' 

Dr. Kenny, Mr. Biggar, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and 
Mr. Richard Lalor, making up the requisite number for registration. 

These papers were purchased out of the funds of the Land League, 
and Mr. Parnell and Patrick Egan held the shares as trustees for the 
Land League. The “ Shamrock ” appears to have been subse- 
quently discontinued, the “ Irishman ” was continued under the 
same name, while the “ Flag of Ireland ” for the future appeared 
as “United Ireland.’* The editor of these two papers (the P. I2l, vol. 8 (4677). 

“ Irishman ” and “ United Ireland ”) was Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., ^ • 72, vol. 8 (4627;. 

who tells us that he was never a Fenian, but that he was in 

thorough sympathy with Fenians, and that he considers it one of 

the proudest things in his life that the Fenians trusted him without 

the sanction of an oath. The first number of “United Ireland” P. 204, vol. 8 (4760). 

appeared early in August 1881. It was preceded by a farewell 

notice in the “Flag of Ireland,” stating that the new paper would 

remain “anchored for ever in the faith of an indestructible Irish 

“ nation.” 

We find that the numbers of “United Ireland,” from its com- See “ United Ireland " for 
mencement on 13th August 1881 down to the middle of February ggp®^^ber’3^°io^l7^^2l 
1882, almost invariably contained a column entitled “ The Land October 1 , 8, 15 , 29 . 
War,” or “ The Campaign,” . or “ The Spirit of the Country,” or November 5 , 19, 26. 

“ Incidents of tub Campaign.” In these columns there were inserted December 3 , 31. 

short narratives of various outrages, which were thus treated as n 18 

incidental to the land agitation. A few examples of these will show ’ ’ 

their general character. For convenience they are collected in this 
place, but they also serve to illustrate the connexion between the 
Land League agitatiou and the outrages which accompanied it. 


“ THE CAMPAIG-N. 

“ie/i Severely Alone. 

“ Mr. John Hartnett, J.P., Curryglass, co. Cork, is isolated for 20th August 1881. 
“ having lately evicted tenants on his propeity at Abbeyfield, 

“ 00 . Limerick. Four police are guarding Mr. Hartnett, and two 
“ drive with him about the country. One man only, who is 
“ guarded by police, works on the farm. The shopkeepers in- 
“ Curryglass have refused to sell provisions to Mr. Hartnett, and 

A 61829 . ^ 
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“ tKe local emitli lias refused to work for Mm. Tke people M'ill 
“ not sit with Mm in chapel.” 

« A Flying Golmm. 

“On reaching the Ballybrophy station, on Friday week, an 
“ emergency band were attacked by a crowd, and dispersed without 
“ a struggle. The ‘ spalpeens ’ fled for refuge to the waiting-room, 
“ abandoning their kit and provisions. The Rathdowney pohce, 
“ hearing of the circumstances, proceeded to Ballybrophy, and came 
“ in for some rough usage, particularly one of their number, who 
“ had recently been a witness at Borris-in-Ossory, when 14 prisoners 
“ were returned for trial. An investigatioE will be held.” 

** Bread a/nd Lead. 

“ Four hundred loaves of bread were sent on Saturday by rail 
“ from Kingsbridge terminus to Birdhill for the use of the Orange 
“ emergency expedition. A quantity of cartridges were sent at 
“ the same time to the same destination. Birdhill is becoming as 
“ famous as Lough Mask. On Saturday morning a special train 
“ left Limerick for the seat of war with a large force of military 
“ in view of the anticipated disturbance. All the spare constabulary 
“ from the outlying districts were concentrated in the city during 
“ the day, and in the evening they left by the ordinary train to 
« Birdhill.” 

“Standing Together. 

“ Several writs have been served on the estate of Mr. White, 

Incharoe, co. Cork. Sixty of tenants held a meeting last week, 
“ and unanimously agreed to adhere to the programme of the Land 
“ League.” 

. . “THE CAMPAIGN. 

“ Boycotting Notices. 

2 Tth AuguBt 1881 . “ Saturday morning several printed notices were found posted up 

“ in Boyle calling on the people to boycott three persons. One of 
" them has been boycotted for taking oon-acre meadow from a 
“ grazier, while the other two — a carpenter and a smith — ^have been 
“ boycotted for having worked for a process server who has been 
“ boycotted.” 


lOth September 1881. 


“ THE CAMPAIGN. 

“ Bathing a Bailiff . 

“ At Carleary (Naas) Petty Sessions, on Monday, 15 young men 
“ of a respectable farming class were charged with tarring a 
“ process-server named Mills, and throwing him into the Grand 
“ Canal. On the Brd of August a process-server, named William 
“ Mills, residing in Dublin, was sent to Moyvalley to serve some 
“ writs. After accomplishing his task, he was proceeding to return 
“ home when he was surrounded and attacked by a crowd of 40 
“ people. He fled for safety to the waiting-room at Moyvally 
“ Station, but was dragged therefrom and tarred all over, and then 
“ thrown into the canal.” 

“ Escape. 

“ The dwelling-house of a process server named John Sullivan, 
“ who for the past week had been engaged in serving processes for 
the ensuing Quarter Sesssions in his district about Glenbeigh, was 
“ forcibly entered a few nights ago by a large party of men in 
“ disguise. Sullivan appears to have got word that an attack would 
“ be made, and he escaped through a back way in the house. His 
“ ‘ visitors ’ made a close search for any writs or processes that 
“ might be in the house, but they did not succeed in getting any of 
“ them.” 
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“ The CoTisequence. 

A Cashel correspondent says on Sunday, the Ryans (minors)* 
who took a ‘boycotted’ farm' at G-oodcross, attended the chapel at 
Conoulty, when they were hooted and groaned and pelted with 
stones. The Ryan’s dwelling-house and dairy on the ‘ boycotted ’ 
farm were recently burned to the ground.” 


‘THE CAMPAiaN. 


“ Labowr Lost. 


“Monday being market day in Monaghan, a large number of i7th 
farmers were in town, and at 12 o’clock the sheriff’s bellman 
gathered a multitude of people in the Diamond to bid for a farm 
of land, a quantity of hay, oats, and potatoes, and a horse, cart, 
and harness. The plaintiff was Mr. W. Ancketill, and the 
defendant, James McKenna, who had fallen into arrears of rent 
to the amount of 37Z. 16s. 7d. When the auctioneer appeared in 
the midst of the crowd he was cheered and groaned. Cries of 
‘ The Land League ’ and ‘ Parnell for ever * were frequent. The 
auctioneer having for about 10 minutes vainly endeavoured to get 
a bid, adjourned the sale sine Me." 


. Shmnish. 


“A collision has taken place at Lismore between property defence 
men and the county folks, who were at work on a boycotted farm, 
and a mob.” 


“ Serious Affray. 

“It was reported in the city on Tuesday that an armed party 
visited the house of a man named Mahony, at Knockagree, 
CO. Cork, on Sunday night, and fired 


“ Delft Shooting toUh a Threat. 

“ On Sunday night an armed party attacked the house of a herd 
on the Macnamara estate, in the county Clare, and having by 
means of revolver shots destroyed the crockery and other furniture 
of the place, informed him that unless he gave up his employment 
they would on a future visit take his life.” 


“ Dynamite in Limerick. 

“The blowing up of the Limerick police barracks which was 
suspected on Monday, did not happen. Perhaps it was post- 
poned.” 

“ The Perils of a Grabber, 

“ Two men, named Hennessy and O’Keeffe, were charged at 
Ballymartle Petty Sessions with being of an armed party who 
had broken into two houses, fired shots and used threats towards 
a man named Murphy. Convicted for trial.” 


THE CAMPAIGN. 
“ Stoned. 


“ A party of 100 pohoe, protecting a procession at Carra Castle, October I88i. 
' CO. Mayo, Monday, were followed by about 600 people and 
stoned.” 


“ THE CAMPAIGN. 

“ Alleged shooting near Kamburk. 

“ The Central News says : — On Monday evening a man living I8tb October I88i. 
near Kanturk was fired at, and it is believed piortalljy wounded. P: 308, vol, 4 (2272), 
He had carried oats for a boycotted farmer, 

12 
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“ Process serving made diffi,cuU. 

** The people opposed a determined resistance to the serving of 
writs in Clonfanlough, King’s County, on Saturday. When the 
“ police and military started on the rond they found it rendered 
“ impassable by trunks of trees and piles of stones. Seven bridges 
“ were raised, and when the police advanced towards the obstruc- 
“ tion, they received such showers of missiles that they gave up the 
“ mission.” 

“ A Land-grabber corfowided. 

“ A man named Dempsey, who had taken a derelict farm near 
" Clara, had employed men to save his hay. Several hundreds of 
“ people collected and scattered the party in all directions.” 

“ Captain Moonlight 

“ In the town of Scariff notices signed ‘ Captain Moonlight,* 
“ containing threats against any person that would dare speak to the 
“ police or supply them with necessaries have been posted.” 

Breaking a Policemans Nose, 

“ A serious affray has taken place at Kilkeely between the police 
“ and the people. About half-past ten o'clock the police were 
“ attacked by about 20 men. The former drew their batons, and 
“ used them. Two men were arrested; one of whom inflicted a 
“ deep cut on the constable, breaking his nose. The constable’s 
“ depositions have been taken by Captain O’Crady, J.P. 

“ A Grabber boycotted. 

“ A correspondent says : — Charles MoDevitt, Kilmacrenan, is 
“ boycotted for a grave misdemeanour against Land League 
“ principles,” 

» THE SPIRIT OF THE COUNTRY. 

“ Captain Moonlight in Kildare. 

“ The following threatening notice was found posted on the 
“ Athy Catholic Church gate on Sunday morning : — ‘ Notice to the 
“ ‘ Kavanaghs of Chapel Lane, Athy. Drive no more Presenera or 
“ ‘ Police As I am Captain Moonlight I will visit you by a nearly 
“ ‘ Date and leave youse a neasample to all mankind. Captain 
“ ‘ Moonlight,’ At the bottom were two coffins carefully and 
“ tastefully drawn. The notice was written in a female hand.” 


“IJNCIDENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

“ The Darh Nights at Athlone. 

“ Several incendiary fires took place lately in the neighbourhood 
“ of Athlone. Several neks of hay belonging to a farmer named 
“ Blades at Curramore, and the hay crop belonging to a man named 
“ Kenny at Kilton, also turf belonging to a man named Curley, 
“ Curramore, were destroyed. The victims had disregarded the 
“ injunctions of the Land League by dealing with a boycotted 
f‘ shopkeeper named Molloy.” 

Mr. O’Brien tells us that the title of “ Incidents of the Campaign ” 
was discontinued owing to the disapproval of Mr. Parnell, but the 
fact remains as evidence that the outrages reported were represented 
by the organ of the -Land League for about six months to be 
incidental to the campaign in which that organisation was engaged, 
and we are of opinion that they were in fact the result of the system 
of intimidation established and canned on by the Land League 
-leaders. 
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A large number of extracts from “ United Ireland ” were read in 
evidence before us. We do not tbink it necessary to set out many 
of these extracts. The obvious intention of many of them was to 
appeal to men of extreme views. Our attention was directed to 
some of a more moderate character, among which we may specially 
mention the denunciation of the Phoenix Park murders, headed 
“ In Token of Abhorence and Shame for the Stain cast upon the 
“ Character of our Nation for Manliness and Hospitality.” But 
others appeared of a very reprehensible character. The following 
will afford some examples : — 

On 26th May 1883 : — ■ 

“ Mks. Ouelby Fund. 

“ Sir, 

“ As the strangling Commission is over, and honest Dan 
“ Curley is killed off by the British Government, I enclose 10s. 
“ for his helpless family. I only wish it were pounds.” 

Daniel Curley was one of the persons convicted of the Phoenix 
Park murders. 

On 9th June 1883 : — 

“Prayebs for the Brave One. 

“ Sir, 

“ Kindly allow me space in your truly National journals (stc) 
” to tell the Castle and the Cromwellian Government that their 
“ hangings in Ireland are not producing the effect which would 
“ please them, and which they desire to have made. Here in 
“ England, Irishmen feel a deep resentment at the cold-blooded 
“ butchery taking place every week upon the Kilmainham scaffold. 
“ The feeling of horror at the murders in the Park is now turned 
“ into a feeling of still deeper horror at the murders on the gallows. 
“ There have been Masses offered for the repose of the souls of the 
“ brave men who are strangled and sent to an untimely grave. We, 
“ in Dudley, pray not for those who have pleaded guilty and threw 
“ themselves upon the mercy of a British court of law. We believe 
“ only in men that die bravely, no matter what crime they may 
“ have committed. Those who subscribed for the Masses are 
“ Mr. Martin, 2s. 6d. ; a King’s County landlord, 2s. 6d. ; Michael 
“ OonoUy, 2s. 6d. ; James Harvey, 2s. 6d, I may remark that the 
“ King’s County landlord holds a deservedly high position among 
" the Irishmen of Dudley. 

Yours truly, 

“ Dudley, June 4. “ An Englishman.” 

On 15th December 1883 : — 

“ Monstrous and incredible. Surely six hundred Irish gentlemen 
“ could not eat their dinner without pouring out libations to the 
“ adoration of an old lady who is only known in Ireland by her 
“ scarcely decently disguised hatred of this country, and by the 
“ inordinate amount of her salary. As for the flag of England, 
“ whoever saw an Irish popular gathering at which that blood-red 
“ ensign was not profusely and ostentatiously displayed ? There 
“ was surely some strange mistake. The Parnell National Banquet 
“ without the Union Jack, and without a hip, hip, hurrah, and a 
“ tiger for Queen Yictoria. We refuse to believe it.” 

In a leading article of the 22nd December 1883, O’Domiell, the 
murderer of Carey, is described as having slain a monster for whose 
destruction he would in moat civilised communities have been 
esteemed a public benefactor. 

On the 30th June 1883, we find Mr. Finnerty described in 
“ United Ireland ” as an “ Irishman brave and daring almost to a 
“ fault.” In the “Nation” of 31st March 1883 it was reported 
that Mr. Finnerty had said in regard to the blowing up of the 
Government buildings in London, that “ he was very sorry that it 
“ was not more successful.” 

I 3 


P. 107, vol. 8 (4662). 


P. 261, vol. 4 (2214). 


P. 252, vol. 4 (2215). 


15lh December 1883. 
P. 178, vol. 8 (4734). 


P. 2oo, vol. 4 (2218). 


P. 253, vol. 4 (2216). 


P.210, vol. 5 (2817). 
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P. 179, vol. 8 (4736). 
P. 182, vol. B (4738). 


P. 180, vol. B (4745). 


P. 192, vol. 8 (4748). 


P. 194, vol. 8 (4750). 
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In a BTit-leader of the 22nd November 1884 : — 

“ Whatever tends to the destruction of the hateful power of 
“ England cannot but be matter of deep concern to Irishmen.” 

On 7th March 1885, “ TTnited Ireland ” published the following 
report of a speech by the editor, Mr. William O’Brien, M.P. : — 

“ I have not the slightest personal objection that the repressuta- 
“ tives of Ireland should be treated in the English House of 
“ Commons as foreigners and as enemies. 

***** 

“ It serves to remind us of the truth that was so often insisted 
“ upon by John Dillon that they hate us, and that w© hate them 
“ in return. You may be quite sure that the nations of Europe 
“ who are watching the foreign and domestic relations of England 
“ pretty closely just now — you may be sure that they learn from 
“ events like the events of last week, that here in the heart of the 
“ British Empire is a nation of Irishmen, with several millions of 
“ men all over the globe, whose relations with England are simply 
“ the relations of civil war, tempered by the scarcity of fire-arms.” 
On the 18fh April 1885 : — 

“On or after the 25th instant we may be able to announce 
“ the exhilarating news that the key to India is in Komaroff’s 
“ possession. It would be stiU more gratifying if the Irish 
“ millions scattered over the globe should wake up one of these 
“ mornings to hear the war chimes joyfully ringing the declaration 
“ that would drive England on to downfall and destruction.” 

On the 13th June 1885 : — 

“ With aU the stubborn force of a cruel, narrow, dogged nature, 
“ he (Lord Spencer) struck murderous blow after blow at the 
“ people under his rod. He stopped at nothing ; not at subsidising 
“ red-handed mnrderers, not at knighting jury-packers, not at 
“ sheltering black official villainy with a coat of darkness, not at 
“ police quarterings, blood taxes, the bludgeoning of peaceful 
“ meetings, the clapping handcuffs and convicts’ jackets on M.P.’s, 
“ mayors, and editors, not at wholesale battues, of hangings, and 
" transportations by hook or crook. Not at burying the proof of 
“ his victims innocence in their graves. With Earl Spencer to his 
“ lugubrious limbo probably departs the last ‘ strong ’ Englishman 
“ who will ever undertake to dragoon Ireland out of her nationality 
“ by police barbarism, paid perjury, jury-iuggling, the immemorial 
“ informer, and the sacred rope — ^hurrah.” 

On 19th September 1885 a leading article was published : — 

“ Can we huet Englanb.” 

“ In the sense of smashing her army and navy, indubitably no. 
“ Under present conditions the day on which England can get us to 
“ draw out our forces in battle array and pull a trigger is our last. 
“ It is because she knows how impregnahly she stands intrenched 
“ behind her fortresses, iron-olads, and 100-ton guns, that she is 
“ so eager for us to come on with our tin pikeheads and blackthorn 
“ sticks. And it is because we nourish no illusions on the subject, 
“ hut know perfectly well that numbers, discipline and bullets are 
“ overwhelmingly against us, that we decline to end the controversy 
“ on the 15 acres, and let Irish disaffection sink helplessly into a 
“ bloody grave. We know a trick worth ten of that. We cannot 
“ fight England in the open. We can keep her in hot water. We 
“ cannot evict our English rulers neck and crop. We can make their 
“ rule more insupportable for them even than for us. It may be a 
“ more inglorious form of warfare than that which is celebrated to 
“ the stirring music of the trumpet and the cannon ; but it is no 
“ fault of ours if we cannot organise Waterloos to decide our 
“ quarrels. We were nine millions, and England has bled us down 
“ to four. Our young men have fewer opportunities of learning 
“ the use of fire-arms than of studying Chinese. A man may very 
easily lose his life in importing a rifle. He will assuredly lose 
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“ Mb liberty if lie keeps it anywliere that it won’t roti. Taking up 
“ arms is one thing ; having no arms to take up is quite another, 

“ and is our case. The Invincibles were a band of just 27 ; yet who 
“ cannot recall with a shudder, that they murdered two of the 
“ principal governors of the country opposite the Lord Lieutenant’s 
“ windows, attacked jurors and judges in crowded streets, held a 

great city for months in a state of chattering terror, and were only 
“ finally smashed because they failed to remember that refusing to 
“ open their lips in the Castle Star Chamber only involved a week’s 
“ imprisonment. 

“We recall these things, not that we do not shrink from such 
“ mad and sanguinary conspiracies, with at least as genuine a 
“ horror as Mr. Chamberlain does, but because Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“ brute majority argument, if pushed to extremities, would beyond 
“ all doubt produce a crop of similar ck6 de& enrages, which are 
“ disbanded at present, not through terror of the rope or the 
“ vigilance of the police, but through a conviction that the Irish 
“ people are not in the mood for tolerating them. The argument of 
“ numbers might in. that event be sardonically retorted, for the 
“ more millions of people there were to be terrorised and the fewer 
“ the terrorists, the more easily they could find victims to practise 
“ upon and to cover up theii* own tracks. 

“ Nor are the murderous clubs of maniacs or smouldering civil 
“ war by any means the only physical discomforts that would attend 
“ English rule over a thoroughly exasperated Ireland. England’s 
“ right hand would he tied up from war with France or Prussia or 
“ the United States. It is not as in the days when the Franco- 
“ Dutch armament waited in the Texel for a favouring wind till 
“ Tone’s heart was sick, or when Hoche’s ill-starred fleet was blown 
“ out of Bantry Bay like a fleet of cockleshells. Any of these 
“ powers could defy the winds and evade the world-scattered 
“ English fleet, and fling five or ten thousand veteran troops, with 
“ supplies of rifles, cannon, and ofBcers, upon any given point of the 
“ Irish coast. And while an Irish rising with scythes and cudgels 
“ may seem the best joke in the world to Mr. Chamberlain, a 
“ French army in possession of Limerick, with all the hot-blooded 
“ youth of the cotmtry flocking thither to shoulder its 100,000 
“ French rifles and learn its French drill, coincidently with an Irish 
“ conflagration throughout Durham and Lancashire and an Irish 
“ irruption among the palaces and banking houses of London city, 
“ would not furnish nearly so cheerful food for merriment to a 
“ "Warrington audience. We mention these matters, not as threats 
“ or as a policy, but as matter-of-fact eventuahties, that everybody 
“ who thinks that the Irish four millions can but grind their teeth 
“ however the four-and-thirty millions may choose to hector them 
“ would do well not to overlook. Nor is the physical arm the only 
“ arm of the four millions. Mr. Parnell has not fired a shot in 
“ anger these five years past ; yet will anybody pretend that English 
“ rule condncted under the same conditions he has had to wince 
“ under for the past five years could long be endurable to English 
“ rulers.” 


The “ Irishman ” newspaper, which was purchased by Mr. Parnell • 
and others as above mentioned, first appeared under the editorship 
of Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., on the 6th August 1881, and was 
continued down to August 1885, notwithstanding, as we learn from 
Mr. PameB, that its publication involved a loss. 

Mr. Parnell stated in evidence that he purchased the “ Irishman ” 
because it was a disreputable paper which he wished to get rid of, 
but the editorial notice of the 6th August 1881 upon the change of 
proprietorship contained these words : “ The ‘ Irishman has changed 
“ hands but not minds, the history of its past is the programme of its 
I 4 


The “Irishmajj” 
Newspaper. 
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“ future. TiiTioe iu its career a transfer of management has taken 
“ place, l)ut not once iias it swerved from the great principles for 
" the advocacy of which it was first established ; as there has not 
“ been, so there shall not be, any change in its_ spirit.” This 
promise appears to have been fully kept. The “ Irishman ” news- 
paper had been the organ of the physical force or Fenian party, and 
we draw the inference from Mr. Parnell’s purchase of that paper, 
coupled with the manner in which it was conducted until its 
extinction in August 1885, that Mr, Parnell’s object was to address 
his Fenian supporters through that medium, while “ United 
Ireland ” was more particularly the organ of the Land League 
organisation. 

The' “ Irishman ” published under the heading “Land War” 
incidents similar to those printed by “ United Ireland ” under the 
titles of “The Land War,” “The Campaign,” “Spirit of the 
Country,” and “Incidents of the Campaign.” We give some 
specimens of its articles. 

On 21st January 1882, after giving a description of the military 
preparations then going on in King’s county, it proceeds : “ In spite 
“ of all this, something effective is done every night by the other 
“ army which is composed of the Irish people. One day it is a 
“ bridge blown up, another a deep trench is dug round Dufiy’s 
“ farm, and so the war goes on determinedly on both sides. The 
“ English sappers and miners and the whole engineer corps of the 
“ aiuny are daily being engaged in repairing the destruction of 
“ the night before.” 

On the 8th April 1882 : — 

“ The Sicilian Vespers. 

“ The wholesale massacre of the alien on the soil of Italy by 
“ Italians is applauded by London publicists. Now if this 

“ precedent were to be , but we pause in charity to the 

“ thoughtlessly enthusiastic.” 

On the 15th July 1882 : — 

“ DrNAMiTB — C urrent Notes. 

“ The English have employed dynamite in destroying the 
“ Egyptian forts. Englishmen are angry because O’Donovan Koasa 
“ proposes to use their own thunder against themselves.” 

On the 23rd December 1882, while the preliminary investigation 
which led to the detection of the Phcenix Park murderers was being 
prosecuted, the follo'wing article appeared : — 

“ The Spanish Inquisition was blunt and brutal; the Star 
“ Chamber was a diabolical institution ; but the inquisition going 
“ on for the last fortnight in Dublin Castle is more horrible and 
“ disgraceful than either. 

“ In the kingdom of Dahomey, in the dominions of King 
“ Theebaw, in the government of Coomassie, there may be more 

“ savagery, more bloodthirsty absolution In the 

“ midst of these beautiful surroundinge stands Dublin Castle, a 
“ whited sepulchre without ; inside it is a trap, a snare, a grand 
“ inquisition to reduce men to speak something to their own 
“ destruction. The inquisition in Dublin Castle is an outrage upon 
“ mankind, and an unblushing violation of law, religion, and 
“ civilisation. If any crime could be greater than the Park murder 
“ it is this inquisition. Obviously, the (3-overnment, or some one 
“ having authority in the Castle, is making use of the jackal 
“ journals to further the illegal proceedings of the inquisition. 
“ The comments which appear in those reptile papers have the 
“ official stamp on the face of them. They are written purposely 
“ to frighten people into making disclosures by giving hints that 
“ the Goveimmeut have got a clue, that they are at last on the 
“ track of the Park murderers, that one of the band has made a 
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" clean breast of tbe whole plot. . . . It is quite clear that 

“ G-overnment have noc the slightest clue to the Park murder.” 

On the 12th of May 1883 : — ■ p. 

“ Every movement organised against the benevolent laws of this 
“ country is supported with Irish-American money, and encou- 
“ raging speeches are sent flying hither upon the wings of the 
“ Press. Millions of dollars have thus been freely subscribed for 
“ no other purpose but to thwart the intentions of Government and 
“ keep alive the flame of dissatisfaction and rebellion. Look at 
“ the convention held in Philadelphia. What manifold mischief 
“ the ‘ Parliament of the Irish Eace in Exile ’ will work here at 
•“ home. Our countrymen iji America are accumulating vast wealth 
“ and consolidating immense force, and for what object 1 We can 
“ hardly venture to name it. The outcome of the convention no 
“ man can accurately forecast. It threatens to encompass end {sic) 

“ of thrilling interest to England. Prom the union and resolve, 

“ and determination of the Gael in the American continent there 
“ is no prophesying what may issue. In the hearts of those 15 or 
“ 20 millions of men of Irish blood rankles a wound which refuses 
“ to be healed. There is no cure for.it, they say, with, dogged 
“ obstinacy, but topsy-turvy here, and then the retreat of the 
“ English garrison with bag and baggage — ^if mayhap the latter 
“ crn be saved in the pell-mell confusion of a horrible upheaval 
“ and universal crash.” 

On the 19th May 1883 the following article alluded to Joseph Brady, P. 
one of the murderers of Lord P. Cavendish and Mr. Burke : — 

“ The lesson of the young life thus early quenched in darkness 
“ should not be lost upon our rulers. Brady was not the type of 
“ man who becomes a murderer from sheer callousness or base 
“ motives. The history of English government in Ireland from 
“ long before Mullaghmast down to our own times had taught him 
“ that any means were justifiable in dealing vvith a political enemy. 

“ He was convinced that what he did would benefit his country, 

“ and he risked his life and has died that his fellow-men might be 
“ happier when his body had rotted in the quicklime of a prison 
“ grave. Terrible as was the crime in itself and its consequences 
“ it was the act of the brave, self-sacrificing, misguided man. May 
his soul have found a more favourable judgment before the 
“ throne of mercy than was granted him here below.” 

“ All accounts agree in stating that Joe Brady met hia death 
“ with more than ordinary firmness and courage. His physique 
“ was powerful at the age of 22 years, and he appears to have 
“ possessed a fortitude equal to the extraordinary audacity of the 
“ deed in the Park. Pear had no place in his h^art. It was not 
“ the indifference of the nihilist or the pluck of the atheist, who 
believe that death is annihilation. In his growing years, and in 
his youthful manhood, he evinced a strong religious disposition, 

“ and was regular and constant in his attendance at the Franciscan 
“ chapel in Church Street. Carey, it may be urged, was also a 
“ devoted Catholic, outwardly at least. But it might also be said 
, “ that very indifferent Christians, or even agnostics, freethinkers, 
and persons of no religion would not enter into a murder 
“ conspiracy, nor commit a crime of such magnitude as that of 
“ assassination. In these matters the human heart remains 
“ inscrutable. It is quite clear, at all events, that very different 
“ motives actuated Carey and Brady, One was evidently a 
“ hypocrite and a cunning coward. The other was evidently 
“ a sincere, lion-hearted enthusiast.” 

On the 25th August 1883 : — 

“ Once more we may refer to the case of Mr. Field for the F. 
" purpose of repeating our surprise that no one will purchase his 
“ establishment in Westmoreland Street. On Saturday the lease 
“ of the premises, which are situated in the choicest and dearest 
“ portion of Dublin, was put up 'for auction with the same result — 
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“ no bidders; no one would offer a shilling for those valuable 
“ concerns.” Mr. Field was one of the jurors on the trial of 

Michael Walsh for the murder of Constable Kavanagh, who had 
been concerned in getting up the evidence in the Lyden murders. 
Mr. Field’s life was attempted on 27th November 1882. 

On 22nd September 1883 : — 

“ Money will not be wanting for O’Donnell’s defence. 

“ The ‘Irish World’ collection alone amounts to 5,000 dollars. 

“ If the defence needed 100,000 dollars it would be subscribed in a 
“ week if necessary. In all parts of the world the Irish would 
“ contrihute their last shilling to save the life of the man who 
“ committed the most popular murder since Talbot was shot in 
“ Dublin.” 

This alludes to the man who murdered James Carey, through 
whose information the PhcBuix Park murderers were convicted. 
Talbot was a police constable who had also been assassinated. 

On the 15th December 1883 : — 

“ Parnell as a Nationalist is a notable advance upon O’Connell 
“ and Butt. In his public speeches, we find nouo of the nauseous 
“ lovalty of the Liberator, nor any of the constitutional twaddle of 
“ the Home Ruler. 

On the 20th December 1883 the execution of O’Donnell and Poole 
was described as a “ gallows carnival.” 

On the 22nd December 1883 the following appeared : — 

“ O’Donuell was hanged in London on Monday, and on the 
" following day Joe Poole was strangled in Dublin. In both 
“ capitals Ireland’s no-surrender platform was sustained with firm- 
“ ness, pluck, courage, and defiance. The fight against England 
“ is can’iect on in all parte of the world ; sometimes it is brought 
“ home to the doors of the British Cabinet. O’Donnell was hanged 
“ in the centre of the British Babylon, a circumstance which must 
“ give English statesmen a lively sense of the Anglo-Irish war. 
“ When O’Donnell was sentenced he shouted ‘ To hell with England, 
“ ‘ down with the bloody British Government,’ and uttered at the 
“ highest pitch of his voice other shibboleths which made it clear 
“ that the war to the death struggle between Ireland and Great 
“ Biitain is in full blast. The genteel dastards who spend their 
“ frothy stuff in the anti -Irish press, sought to baffle the effect of 
“ O’Donnell’s exclamations by imputing his shouts to bad temper, 
“ ignorance, and vexation. In the hurry of a few moments’ 
“ opportunity, the ablest and most educated man could do no more 
“ than hurl contempt at his country’s enemies in one or two 
“ war-cries. This O’Donnell died after shooting a vile Irishman 
“ whom the English abhorred, while they were using him to hang 
“ his fellow-countryman. 

“ That O’Donnell died like a man there is no doubt. We are 
“ proud of his firmness and fortitude in walking to the scaffold 
“ without faintness or faltering. Indeed, it is the general character 
“ of Irishmen to fall into the hands of the English enemy. They 
“ face death with pluck and a manly indifference to the mere shock 
“ which ends their days. This is how they ought to meet their 
“ fate; and, as many more must climb the gallows-steps before the 
*' feud is ended, we hope that none of them will ever march weak- 
“ kneed to the scaffold. 

“ Poole’s dying speech was delivered in the dock in Green Street. 
“ He there proclaimed his principles. He was a Fenian. He was 
“ proud of it, and had no roasou to regret that he was a sworn foe 
“ to British rule in Helana. As he spoke and felt, so he died — a 
“ sworn enemy of foreign despotism.” 

On the 26th Januai’y 1884 : — 

“ A deep fear of Irish and American dynamiters has taken hold 

“ of the English mind All the apprehension has been 

“ caused by information received from America that the ‘Irish 
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« World’ fund is running high, and that some of it has abeady 
“ been expended in London. The Home Office is in aflutter. In 
“ the coming session of Parliament the members of the Govern- 
“ ment, and others too, are likely to feel veTy uncomfortable in 
“ their seats.” 

On the 15th March 1884: — 

“ Between England and Ireland is one unbroken round of revenge 
“ and retaliation. The telegrams tell us that there is in Paris a 
“ brother of Joe Brady and a son of O’Donovan Rossa. Both are 
“ engaged in the dynamite business ; one to get satisfaction for the 
“ death of his brother, the other to pay off England for her cruel. 
“ treatment of his father while in prison. In this announcement 
“ from Paris there is a whole history. The English will not, it 
“ seems, be permitted to enjoy that last execution.” 

On the 22nd of March 1884 ; — 


“ We know what instruments England has employed in repressing 
“ us. We know how she never scrupled to murder and assassinate 
“ that she might rob, despoil, and conquer. . . . Against such 

“ a foe any weapons are lawful.” 

On the 29th of March 1884 : — ■ 

“ St. Patrick’s Day in Paris. Physical Forces — The First toast 
“ of the evening ‘ Ireland’s heroes — ^Living and Dead,’ was responded 
“ to by Mr. Patrick Casey, of Paris, who glorified latter-day 
“ Irishmen who died fighting against England. Mr. Casey pro- 
“ claimed himself an apostle of physical force and an advocate of 
“ dynamite in the struggle against England. He ridiculed the 
“ inconsistency of English pressmen, who ranked the comparatively 
“ harmless explosion at Victoria Station amongst the most 
“ heinous crimes, while almost at the same time they chuckled with 
“ wild delight at the massacre of thousands of Arabs by their own 
“ countrymen. 

“ The Irish Republic. A representative of the Hon. John F. 
“ Finerty, member of Congress, one of the dynamite leaders in 
“ the States, stated that the vast majority of the Old Guard in 
“ America were now running the dynamite ticket. The toast of 
“ ‘ The Irish Republic ’ was responded to by Mr. WiUiam Kirwan, 
“ who predicted that England would be so terrorised by Irish 
“ extremists that she would be so compelled to cut the cable which 
“ bound both countries under one executive. Mr. Kirwan’s remarks 
“ were received with great applause. Mr. Joseph Casey, on being 
“ called upon to respond to the toast of ‘ The Irish in France,’ laid 
“ great stress on the fact that the Irish in Paris were nearly all 
“ revolutionists of the real Radical type. Several other speeches 
“ were delivered.” 


On the 31st January 1885 : — 

“ With all their spies and detective agencies in every part of the 
“ world, the English Government must be unable to get any really 
“ valuable information as to the movements of the Irish Republicans. 
“ Thousands upon thousands a year are spent upon secret police ; 
“ and what is the result of it all 1 Explosions every other week, 
“ some of them at the very door of their detective head office in 
“ London.” 


On the 7th February 1885 : — 

“ Still the English papers howl at Mr. Parnell for not denouncing 
“ the dynamite people. Mr. Parnell’s silence is a proof of his 
“ statesmanship, and one of the best evidences he could give of his 
“ sagacity. It is none of his business to take Irishmen to task for 
“ their ways and means. Let the English look to themselves and 
“ do their own work. W© hope Mr. Parnell will never utter one 
” word to gratify English screechers. To rail at the man upon 
“ whom they have heaped abuse for not helping them is the 
“ meanest kind of poltroonery. The English press has for seven 
“ years never ceased to pour out its dirty vituperation upon the 
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“ head of tlie Irish leader, and now it impudently calls upon him to 
condemn the dynamitards. Verily Mr. Parnell has his revenge.” 
Mr. Parnell, when cross-examined with reference to the article 
of the 7th Fehruary 1885 above referred to. said that he did not 
approve of it, and that the writer had evidently wished to represent 
^at was not the fact regarding him. But Mr. Parnell did not 
produce the report of any speech in which he had denounced the 
use of dynamite. He, however, called attention to a speech ho 
made in the House of Commons, on the 23rd February 1883, in 
answer to Mr. Forster, in which he said: “He (Mr. Forster) has 
“ charged me with the responsibility for writings in the ‘Irish 
“ ‘ World.’ Sir, I suppose if there is one newspaper I differ with 
“ more than another that I have had to do with, and have read less 
“ of, that I have studied less, it is the ‘Irish World.’ . . . . 

“ Mr. Patrick Ford’s aims, and objects, and programme are not 
“ my aims, and objects, and programme, although they may be 
“ much nearer the aims and objects which the late Chief Secretary 
“ for Ireland appeared desirous to bring about.” 

No denunciation by Mr. Parnell of the action of the physical 
force party either in Ireland or America, has been given in evidence, 
and Mr. Parnell stated before us that he could not say that he had 
by speech or action found fault with the Fenian organisation. 

We think that the articles from the “ Irishman ” above cited 
were deservedly characterised by Archbishop Walsh as “ most 
“ abominable,” 

■ Upon this part of the case we find that the respondents did 
disseminate newspapers tending to incite to sedition and the com- 
mission. of crime. 


We now proceed to consider the extent to which agrarian crime 
had existed up to July 1882, when the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Act came into force, and to contrast it with the amount of similar 
crime which subsequently prevailed. 

Tbe fifth charge against the respondents is that they by their 
speeches and by payments for that purpose incited persons to the 
commission of crime including murder. This is based on passages 
in the “Times” leading article of 7th March 1887 : “Murder still 
“ startles the casuist and the doctrinaire, and we charge that the 
“ Land League chiefs based their movement on a scheme of 

“ assassination carefully calculated and coolly applied 

“ It is not necessary to show that the loaders of the 

“ Home Rule movement have directly incited to crime, it is enough 
“ if it can be shown that the organisation which gives them their 
“ power, which elects their nominees, and which pays their salaries 
“ derives its power in turn from the systematic perpetration of 
“ crime.” This charge corresponds with the first and a portion of 
the second of Sir Charles Russell’s heads of charge. We may say 
at once that the charge that the respondents by their speeches, or 
otherwise, incited persons to the commission of murder, or that the 
Land League chiefs based their scheme on a system of assassination, 
has not been substantiated. No proof has been giveiij and we 
do not believe, that there was any intention on the part of the 
respondents, or any of them, to procure any murder, or murder 
in general, to be committed, and further, we believe that even 
those of them who have used, the most dangerous language did 
not intend to cause the perpetration of murder. But while we 
acquit the respondents of having directly or intentionally incited to 
murder, we find that the speeches made, in which landgrabbers and 
other offenders against the League were denounced as traitors, and as 
being as bad as informers — the urging young men to procure arms, 
and the dissemination of the newspapers above refeired to, — ^had 
the effect of causing an excitable peasantry to carry out the laws of 
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the Land League even by assassination. This appears to us to be 
confirmed by the proof, so frequently given in the course of this 
inquiry, that murders and attempts to kill or maim and other 
outrages wore committed because the victims had done something 
in contravention of the rules of the Land League, such as taking 
evicted or suiTeuciered lands or paying rent. This was proved 
by (amongst others) Allan Bell, district inspector of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, Maurice Leonard, agent for Lord Kenmare, 
David G. Huggins, district inspector, R.I.C., Wm. Davis, district 
inspector, R.I.C., Ghas. G. Crane, district inspector, R.I.C., and 
Patrich Derly Kenny, president of the Castleisland Land League, 
called as a witness by the respondents. 

In addition to the particular evidence given by these witnesses, 
they all concurred in the opinion expressed by Captain Plunkett, 
resident magistrate, and Captain Slack, divisional magistrate, that 
outrages followed as a consequence upon the establishment of the 
Land League in the distaiots to which their evidence related. 

Out: of the many cases proved before us of agrarian outrage 
following upon breaking the rules of the Land League, we may cite 
as instances the following : — 


In May 1880 James Maloney took for six months, of Mr. Ormsby, 
the grazing of a farm which a prior tenant had given up to his 
landlord. On the 14th June 1880 he was dragged out of his bod 
at night into the street by some unknown men, a handkerchief was 
tied over his eyes, and he was then asked if he was going to give 
up his grazing to the landlord. He was then carded, his ears were 
bored, he was knocked down and kicked, and whilst down a shot 
was fired over him. 

In the year 1880 Patrick Murphy became tenant to Mr. Chuto, 
in CO. Kerry, of a farm from which Cath. Lenihan had been evicted. 
On the 15th November 1880 a party of armed men in disguise 
visited Murphy’s house, fired shots, and then broke in,, dragged him 
into the yard, cut off a part of his ear, and shot at him but missed 
him. 


Michael Joyce, in the month of July 1830, entered upon a farm 
at Oranraore, co. G-alway, which the tenant had voluntarily 
surrendered in the previous May. Joyce had lived for many years 
under the landlord from whom he then took the farm. He stocked 
it, and continued there for about a month without molestation, but 
on the 8th August 1880, 16 of his sheep and six of his oaiitle were 
mutilated or killed. Joyce thereupon at once gave up possession. 


Jeremiah Sullivan was a tenant to Lord Ventry, oo. Kerry. 
Prior to the 2nd December 1880 the tenants upon Lord Ventry’s 
estate went in a body and demanded a reduction of rent, Sullivan 
going with them. This demand was refused, and the follow'iug 
day Sullivan sent his wife to pay part of the rent, viz., ISl. out of 
171. 17s. (id. then due, which she did. On the 2nd December 1880 
at night, two shots were fired through his bedroom window, which 
went through the curtains of the bed where he and his wife were 
sleeping. On the next morning the following notice was found by 
Sullivan posted on his door : — 

“ The cause that we came to you is that you paid your rent ; and 
“ we swear by our God, that if you ever again pay it against the 
“ will of the people, or any other man, they will be shot. Take 
“ notice, only for the large family that was dependent upon you, 
“ you (would) have been ^ot ; aiid there is more black sheep in 
“ the neighbourhood and you have got not to pay rent; and they 
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‘‘ paid it, and they will be skot. Rory-of-tke-Hilis. The Moon- 
light Rangers. God rest Ms soul.” 

Sullivan after tMs became a member of tke Land League. 


Peter Lokertsy took a farm of Mr. 'Walter Blake, in co. Galway, 
wMcb bad been surrendered by a man called Kaniff. After he had 
entered, viz., on the 12tk March 1881, two of Ms cattle were 
poisoned, he was boycotted, but he still continued to hold the farm, 
and on the 2nd November 1881 at night he was shot dead. 

Patrick Gannon lived on a farm of Mrs. Blake, of Renoyle, 
CO. Galway, and paid his rent to that lady. On the 5th April 1881 
a party of men came by night to Ms house, and he crawled on to 
the top of Ms bed and Md Mmself. The men found Mm, dragged 
Mm down, and shot Mm in the knee, saying, “ You have paid 
your rent.” 

James Connor, about the month of May 1881, became tenant 
of a piece of bogland wMoh James Keogh had vacated. During 
the fortnight Connor was tenant of the land he and his -wife were 
boycotted. They could get no food other than that brought to 
them by the police at night. They were shouted at when leaving 
chapel, and when they went to their neighbouring town Loughrea, 
Connor was hooted as a land grabber. On the 11th May 1881, 
as Connor was driving his wife to her father’s funeral he was 
shot dead. After the murder the widow was boycotted as before. 
The neighbours would not attend the funeral nor work for her, and 
to obtain labour she had to go a distance of 13 miles. 

The circumstances attending Peter Dempsey’s murder, which took 
place on the 29th May 1881, are as follows : — 

On the 23rd August 1880, a tenant of Lord Dunsandles, named 
Birmingham, at Ballyheff6na, about six miles from Loughrea, 
co. Galway, was evicted from Ms holding. After this, Murty Hynes 
went into occupation. On the 19th September 1880, a Land League 
meeting of between 4,000 and 5,000 people, with flags of every 
description, was held upon the farm. The boundary wall of the 
farm for about 145 yards was thrown down. Mr. MalacM O’Sullivan, 
secretary of the Land League in Dublin, and Mr. Matthew Harris, 
M.P., attended tMs meeting. 

Mr. Huban moved the first resolution, “ That we protest against 
“ the action of Murty Hynes, of Ballybane, who has violated one 
“ of the first principles of the Land League in taking land from 
“ which another has been evicted.” 

He exhorted the people to combine fearlessly hut openly, above 
board and legally, and to raise a determined clamour against the 
^stem of landlordism until there was not a shadow of it left to 
darlcen the face of an Irish home, and to never, never let the 
shadow of the assassin’s curse rest upon their home, hut to fight 
fearlessly like men of honour, and to have no cowardice or shirking 
about it. 

Mr. MalacM O’Sullivan then spoke as follows : — 

“ It is now 18 months since you have pledged yourselves never to 
“ take a farm from wMch another had been evicted. To-day you 
“ stand here to stamp upon the man who has violated that rule ; to 
“ stamp upon Mm the indelible stigma of public abhorrence.” 

“ In Prance the people set up and did not offer any compensation 
“ to these men ; they would not have it, but they hanged them, and 
“ they did away with them in that way. (Cries of ‘ the right way.’) 
“We have no right to say whether it was right or wrong. The 
“ French are the best, judges of their own work. What we haye to 
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“ do is to settle our own question, and it can be done easily if you 
“ adliere to tiie principle of not taking a fai’m from wliicli another 
“ has been evicted.” 

Mr. Matthew Harris, M.P., after saying that he was not anxious 
to speak in favour of this Berraingham, who had been evicted 
from the farm, and that it was not that he wanted to support 
him, or that he cared about him, and that it was not that he wanted 
to interfere between Lord Duusandle and the slaves that he has 
had around him, but that he had come to maintain the broad 
principle said “ that no man should auction a crop or take 

“ land from which another had been evicted 

“ In the Presidency of Bengal, when what they call a ‘ man-eater,’ 

“ one of the fiercest of the tiger species, puts his appearance in, the 
“ whole of the villagers around are in a state of alarm. The tiger ! 

“ They do not know when he may devour some of them, and they 
“ all come together and make great exertions to drive him from the 

locality in which hs is. So it should be with a bad landlord, his 
“ agent, or bailiff ; when he comes into a district to oppress and 
“ grind them, to put people out of their peaceable homes, you 
“ should all congregate together as people do in Bengal and drive 
“ that worst of tigers from your midst. I am sure to-day that if 
“ the tenant farmers of Ireland had their choice, they would sooner 
“ have imported into the country so many lions or tigers, or any 
“ other savage animals, than have the landlords they at present 
“ have oppressing them.” 

In consequence of this meeting Murty Hynes stated that he 
would surrender the farm, and he accordingly gave up possession. 

About the month of March 1881, the farm having been vacant 
since Murty Hynes gave it up, Peter Dempsey went in, stocked it, 
and laid out money upon it. Between the meeting of the 19th P- 467, vol. 1 (502). 
September 1880 and the day of Dempsey’s murder several other 
meetings were held in the district. 

On the 17th March 1881 Mr. Dillon went to Loughrea, and made {,/ 

a speech which has already been referred to. ' 

On Sunday the 29th May 1881, Peter Dempsey started for mass P- 470, vol. i (505). 
with his two young children, and at about 11.30 a.m. he was 
murdered as he went. No evidence could be obtained as to who 
were the murderers, though many persons were then on their way 
to the church. His funeral was not attended by any of his 
neighbours, and on the night he was buried his widow heard people 
singing as they passed her house, and bonfires were lighted on the p. 470, vol. 1 (505). 
hilltops around. After this she asked strangers to work for her, p. 471, vol. l (506). 
knowing, as she said, that her neighbours would refuse. She p. 31 , vol. 8 (4585). 
obtained police protection. 

A farmer named Hanify was called by the respondents, who 
denied that bonfires were lit on the hills on the night of Dempsey’s 
funeral, and stated that no disrespect was shown to Mrs. Dempsey 
by the people, and that from 20 to 40 people attended the funeral ; 
but we do not think that his testimony outweighs the affirmative 
evidence on these points. This witness, upon cross-examination, P. 82, vol. 8 (4586). 
admitted that he never knew that Dempsey had wronged any man 
before the murder, that he could not guess or conjecture why he 
was murdered, that he had seen a man working for Mrs. Dempsey 
with two poUoemen standing by his side protecting him, and that 
he believed Dempsey had offended against the. principle of the 
League by taking an evicted farm. 


In the month of July 1881 three tenants of Mr. A. Blennerhassett, Gahixl’s Case. 
of Ballyseedy, near Tralee, co. Kerry, were evicted, viz., Driscoll, 156, vol. 2 (853). 
Poff, and O’Sullivan. On the 19th July 1881 a resolution was I*. 613, vol. 8 (5074). 
passed by the Leaguo that Poff should be assisted. A man named P. 515, vol. 8 (5076). 
Fitzgerald, who was put in as caretaker, left, and one Keefe P. 167, vol. 2 (864). 
succeeded him, Keefe was then shot at, and -in consequence gave 
K 4 
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P. 502, vol. 2 (1206). 
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P. 237, vol. 3 (1563). 


Dowi.ixa’s Case. 

P. 214, vol. 2 (912). 


Hoeligan’s Case. 

P. 497, vol. 3 (1823). 
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op the caretaking. Thos. Clifford and his brother then went to take 
care of the farms. 

On the night of the 6th November 1881 eight men, armed and 
disguised, visited the Cliffords, inquired of Thomas where and for 
whom he was working, and on being told, ordered him on to Ms 
knees, and shot him in the thigh and back. 

Mr. Ed. Harrington, M.P., stated that the motive of the outrage 
was the fact that Clifford was caretaking an evicted farm. 

On the 8th November 1881 the “ Kerry Sentinel ” published as 
follows ; — 

“ Outrage near Ballyseedy.” “A p^arty of disguised men entered 
“ a house where a caretaker named Clifford was sleeping, and shot 
“ him in the leg. He was taking care of an evicted farm from 
“ which a tenant named Driscoll had been evicted.” 

The Cliffords thereupon gave up caretaking the farm. 

The next man who was put in as caretaker was Pat Cahill. On 
the 14th June 1882, as he was returning home in the evening, he 
was shot at. He then obtained police pi’otection, but on the 
22nd June 1882 he was shot dead. 

Patrick Donoghue in the mouth of December 1881 purchased for 
the sum of 90i. the interest which Ed. Berry then had in a farm 
belonging to .Lord Kenmare. Ejectment proceedings at the time 
had been commenced against Berry, who thereupon sold hia interest 
to Donoghue and went to America. 

On the night of the 18th December 1881 some men came to 
Donoghue’s house, broke open the door, took him into the yard, 
beat him, and then shot him in the ankle. 

Daniel Cronin was a tenant to Lord Kenmare. He made no 
complaint of the amount of his rent, was satisfied with his holding, 
and prior to 27th November 1881 had paid hia rent in secret. 
He did not have the payment of this rent entered in his passbook 
as was usual, but the precaution was taken that his wife should 
obtain a separate receipt for it. 

On the night of the 27th November 1881 two men came to his 
house, put the lamp out which was on the table, turned his wife and 
daughter out of the kitchen, and then asked him if he had paid his 
rent. Daniel Cronin said he had not, and showed them his 
passbook with no receipt for the same entered. This evidently was 
not believed by the men, and one of them then said “ He is right ” 
and ordered Cronin to turn his face to the wall, and thereupon shot 
him in the thigh. 

John White lived at Kilmore, near Swinford, and occupied 10 or 
11 acres of land. One night in February 1882 a party of men came 
to his house at night, asked for him, pulled him out, told him to 
keep his rent in his pocket, and to fortune his daughters, and 
wounded him on his head and jaw. 

Daniel Dowling was tenant to Mr. William Blennerhassett at 
Castle Island. Dowling paid his rent regularly, and in March 1882 
with a reduction of 30 per cent. 

On the 6th March 1882 at night some men came to his house and 
asked him, “Did I pay my rent." He said, “I did.” They then 
asked him why he had done so, and he said, “ The rest of the 
“ tenants paid it before me, and I did the same." He 5vas 
thereupon ordered outside the door, and shot in the thigh. 


In September 1884 one Houligan had taken a farm from which a 
shoemaker named Rane or Reane had been evicted. At a meeting 
of members of the Killoo Branch of the League, co. Longford, 
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Houligan’s conduct was discussed, and John Jago, a member of the 
League, was appointed with Kane to assault Houligan. They after- 
wards did so, and Houligan died of a blow which he received from 
Jago. These facts were proved by Jago, whose evidence was 
corroborated, and not contradicted in Msential particulars. 


The statistics of crime during the years 1880-1-2 strongly Statistics of Cruib 
corroborate the evidence of those witnesses we have already referred during the years 
to, who stated that outrages followed as a consequence in those 
distriote in which the Land League was established. th^befiio™ 

There is no room for doubt that agrarian crime was raging in 
Ireland during the years 1880, 1881, 1882, when the Land League 
agitation was at its height. 

The following table shows the total amount of agrarian crime 
during the years 1877 to 1885 in all Ireland : — 


1877. 

1878. 

1679. 

1860, 

1881. 

1882. 

1863. 

1884. 

1885 

23S 

301 

863 

s,sSg 


S,4S2 

870 

762 

1 

044 P. 177, vol. 7 (4053). 


It will be seen from the above table how abnormal was the crime 
during 1880, 1881, and 1882. 

Mr. Dillon tells us that in the year 1879 only two or three Speeches in Ireland, 
counties were engaged in the movement. Two of the counties fs-Tsi 

referred to were Mayo and Galway, and from Mr. Davitt’s evidence p‘ 34 ^ 7 ( 3908 ).'^' 

it appears that the third county was Sligo. 

The statistics of agrarian crime in Mayo, Q-alway, and Sligo are 
as follows : — 



It is obvious from this table how crime rose in these three 
counties in 1879 when the Land League was at work there. 

The statistics of agrarian crime in the four remaining counties 
on the western seaboard, which comprised the remaining poorest 
parts of Ireland,* and in which in 1879 the Land League was not 
active, are as follows : — 


♦ Local GoverDtHciit 
Board Bepovt, 17 April 
1880, p. 453, vol. 6 


— 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1660. 

, 1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Donegal 


15 

16 

25 

52 

119 

68 

10 

22 

7 

Clare 


5 

8 

2i 

93 

21 s 

207 

65 

SB 1 

88 

Kerry 

. 

8 

5 

IS 

298 

401 

347 

146 

117 

180 

West Cork 

• ! 

1 

9 

16 

133 

338 

171 

89 

34 

45 


Thus it appears that although there was a rise in crime in the 
year 1879 in these four counties, it was insignificant when compared 
with the rise which took place in that year in the counties of Mayo 
and Galway where the agitation was then active, and also with the 
rise which took place in the two subsequent years in these four 
counties when the Land League extended its operations to them. 

"We will now examine the rise of agrarian crime in the counties 
Kerry and Clare as shown in the above table. 

A 6i629j 
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Speeches ia Ireland, 
1H80, p. 130. 
P.22l,vcl. 4 (2183). 


In CO. Kerry the Land League had not organised itself until the 
month of October 1880, though some agitation had previously 
commenced there. 

It mil be seen what an enormous increase in crime took place in 
this county in the year 1880, viz., from 13 cases in 1879 to 298 in 
1880, and from the table below it appears that during the first nine 
months of the year 1880 (January to September inclusive) the 
average of crime in tbis county was eight cases per month, whereas 
during the last three months of the year 'the average rose to no less 
than 75 cases per month, a fact peculiarly significant, especially 
’when it is homo in mind that by far the acutest distress in this 
county existed in the winter and spring of 1879-1880. 


Table of Agrarian Crime per month in county Kerry during 
1880. 


Jao. 

Feb. 

Miir. 

April. 

Maj. 1 Jane. 

July. 

j Aug. 

Sept. 

Oat. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

7 

2 - 

S 

1 

5 

12 

! 

9 

8 1 

20 

47 

^6 

93 


As regards Clare, Mr. Parnell on the 19th September 1880, in hia 
Ennis' speech in which he advocated boycotting, stated to the 
people of Clare 

“ "When you have made the question really ripe 

" for settlement and then and not till then will it be settled. It is 
“ very nearly ripe already in many parts of Ireland. It is ripe in 
“ Mayo, in Galway, in Boscommon, in Sligo, and in portions of the 
“ county of Cork, but I regret to say that the tenant farmers of 
“ Clare . have been behind in organisation up to the present time. 
“ (Shouts.) You must hand yourselves together into Land Leagues. 

“ You must see that the principle of the Land 

“ League is inculcated, and when you have done this in Clare, Clare 
“ will take her rank with the other Irish counties, and you will find 
“ you will be included in the next Land Bill which will he brought 
“ forward by the Government.” 

The following table shows the rise of agrarian crime in Clare 
after the delivery of this speech : — 

Up to the end of September, in which month the speech was made, 
the , average of agrarian crime was four cases per month, and after 
the speech during October, November, and December the average 
was 18 per month, and increased during 1881 and. 1882. 


Table of Agrarian Crime per month in county Clare during 
1880. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

A«j. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

•4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

6 

S3 

iS 

49 


The table of agrarian crime for Boscommon and county Cork 
will be found in the evidence. 

Mr. Parnell told us, that until August 1880, when the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill was thrown out by the House of 
Lords, the Land League was practically speaking non-existent, 
excepting in Mayo and Galway, and that it then spread like 
wild-fire north, south, east, and west. The following table proves 
that during the first eight months of this year, f.e. Jan,uary to 
August 1880 inclusive, the average of agrarian crime in all Ireland 
was 91 cases per month, whereas during the last four months of this 
year the average rose to no less than 464 per month. 
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Jaa. 

Felj. 

Mar. 

April. 

May, 

•Tune. 

July. 

' Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 1 

Not. 

Dec. 

Z14 

97 

83 

1 67 

88 

90 

84 

104 , 

i 6 s 

S 69 

SS 9 1 

B 6 s 


It is impossible to study these figures without seeing that the 
rise of agrarian crime was coincident with the activity of the Land 
League, and the coincidence of the decrease of agrarian crime with 
the inactivity of the Land League will be found to be equally 
conspicuous. 

It is true that the Land League as an organisation was suppressed 
in October 1881, and its leaders imprisoned in Kilmainham, but its 
agitation was continued by the Ladies’ Land League with the assent 
and approbation of the Land League leaders. The Ladies’ Land 
League occupied the same premises in Dublin as the Land League 
had done, and the funds of the Land League, as before stated, to 
the amount of over 70,OOOZ., were handed to them to carry on the 
work, which they continued until the Crimes Prevention Act (12th 
July 1882) put a check upon their proceedings. 

The following table shows the decrease of crime which then took 


— 

1880. 

1881. 

1883. 

1883. 

1884. 

; Appendix to evidence o£ 

1885. January 1888. 

Agrarian Crime in all Ireland 

2,687 

4,439 

3,432 

B^0 

7(52 

m 


The next Table shows how in the year 1882 crime decreased 
coincidently with the passing of the Crimes Act in July of that 
year : — 


■ — 

Jaa. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jjune.: 

jjuly.^ 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. . 

Nov. 

jceo. 

Agrarian Crime in all V 
Ireland • - j : 

495 

410: 

542 

465 

101- 

|284 

23J 

il6 

i3Q\ 

1 

113 

\ 

03 

1 §s 


being an average of 404 per month of crime up to the end of July, 
and an average of 121 per month after. 

Thus it will bg seen that, as in August 1880, when Mr. Parnell 
says the Land League started in its full vigour, crime increased 
from 91 to 464 cases per month, bo in July 1882, when the Land 
League agitation was checked by the operation of the Crimes 
Act, it decreased from 404 per month to 12], per month. 

Ketums were given in evidence showing that the crimes were, Appendix to evidence of 
amongst others, threatening letters, killing or maiming cattle, 1st February 1888. 
arson, fixing into dwellings or at the person, and murder. These 
returns contained columns describing the nature of the crimes and 
the suggested motives for their commission, and from these it 
appears that in very many instances the crimes were committed to 
punish those who had done acts which the Land League had 
forbidden, or for showing hostility io it, such as taking land from 
which a tenant had been evicted, for serving processes for the 
recovery of land, acting as bailiff or as herd to a person obnoxious 
to the Land League, for paying rent, and other similar causes. 

The exact facts in a majority of these cases have not been proved 
before us, but, from the numerous instances as to which evidence 
has been given, we see no reason to doubt that the motives 
suggested to have prompted the crimes have in the main, been 
correctly assigned. 
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r. S97, TOI. 9 (5614). 
P. 282, Yol. 0 (5446). 


Causes op Grime 

SDOGESTBD BY TTTP 
UESrONDSOTS, 


P. 61, vol. 9 (5275). 
P. 70, TOl. 9 (5284). 


The above tables contain, as before stated, the whole agrarian 
crime in Ireland, including threatening letters. We regard 
threatening letters as a serious form of agrarian crime, but if 
these are eliminated it makes no difference in the conclusions to 
be drawn, the proportion which these letters bear to the total 
agrarian crime being about the same throughout the various 
periods referred to. 

The National League though founded upon the 17th October 1882 
did not show much activity till the year 1885. idr. Timothy 
Harrington, M.P., the Secretary of the National League throughout 
this period, says that there were very few branches up to the year 
1885, — that it was in 1885 that the National League spread, so 
rapidly as to render it not easy for a man in his position to control 
it, — that the general election occurred in 1885, and consequently 
the branches of the League trebled in that year. 

It will be seen from the table below how crime in 1885 again 
increased ooincidently with this renewed activity of the National 
League i — 


— 

1 laso. 

1 18B1. 

1882. 1 

1893. 

1884. 

1685. 

188S. 

Agrarian Crime in all Ireland - 

2,589 

1 4,439 

3,482 

870 

762 

PM 

1,056 


It was contended before us that the agrarian crime of 1880, 
1881, and 1882, abnormal and appalling as it was, ought not to be 
attributed to the agitation of the League, but to a chronic state 
of crime into which Ireland was wont to lapse when distress 
aggravated by eviction and the fear of it set in. It was asserted 
that as, following on the famine years of 1846-1848, ejectments 
and threats of ejectments multiplied, crime increased, so in the 
years 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, like causes produced like results. 
Ib w^ further sugg^ted that the crime was the work of secret 
societies acting in antagonism to the League, and lastly that it 
resulted from the House of Lords having thrown out the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill in August 1880. On examining the facts, 
however, we cannot accept any of these hypotheses. 

With regard to these suggestions the character of the crime must 
be considered. We have pointed out that a large portion of the 
outrages were committed upon persons who had taken land from 
which others had been evicted, another large portion upon those 
who had paid their rent, and another upon those who had disobeyed 
other Laws of the League. These three classes of crime were 
generally perpetrated by means of outrage committed at night, and 
which is ordinarily known by the term moonlighting. We also find 
that in many instances the pressure which began in boycotting 
culminated in outrage upon the person boycotted. 

The Rev. Rather O’Connor, the parish priest of Riries, co. Kerry, 
called by the respondents, gave us upon cross-examination what we 
consider to be an accurate description of the object and nature of 
the moonlighter. 

He said the origin of the moonlighting raids for arms was to be 
sought for in the determination of the people, especially of the 
young men of the district, to create such' a feeling that no one 
would venture to take an evicted farm. That no doubt the takiag 
of an evicted farm was lawful, but on the principle of doing unto 
others as you would they should do imto you, the action of the 
landgrabber was*not justifiable. The object of these raids was to 
cow anyone who might meditate landgrabbing ; not only bo, but it 
appeared to have been calculated upon, that the knowledge that the 
moonlighters possessed arms would still further deter intending 
grabbers. 
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He told us tliat in the course of time the ranks of the moon- 
lighters had been recruited by a class whose objects were different 
from those contemplated by the originatora of the system. The 
new men had made use of the moonlighting system for the purpose 
of simple robbery, and had thus in some instances gone beyond 
the original intention, which \vas mei'ely to intimidate intending 
landgrabbers. 


We now turn to the argument founded upon distress and 
eviction. 

That there was great privation amongst the tenants on the 
western seaboard of Ireland and parts adjacent in the winter and 
spring of 1879 and 1880, we have no doubt. Hneontradioted evidence 
as to this was laid before us. Mr. Thomas Leonard, agent to Lord 
Kenmare, told us that from November 1879 to April 1880, in Kerry, 
there were people blue with hunger, and the large relief funds raised 
in the autumn of 1879 by the Duchess of Marlborough, the *• New 
York Herald,” the Canadians, the Mansion House, and the Laud 
League, whereby sums amounting to above 360,000Z. were obtained, 
of which the Land League collected 6O,O0OZ„ show the magnitude 
of the prevailing distress. 

The year 1876 had been an excessively good year, and represented 
a high average of good years. The year 1877 had an indifferent 
harvest, and 1878 was inclement and wet. The year 1879 was the 
worab year since the great famine years of 1846-48. 

The Duke of Richmond’s Commission, in January 1881, reported 
upon the condition of the farmers in Ireland. From the evidence 
before us, we consider that the report contains an accurate descrip- 
tion of their condition 'at that time. The report says : — 

“ In common with the rest of the United Kingdom, the agri- 
“ cultural depression of the years 1877, 1878, and 1879 has greatly 
“ affected Ireland, and has been to some extent increased in the 
“ country by the absence of manufacturing industries and other 
“ sources of employment. There is no doubt that the depression 
” has fallen wth extreme severity upon the small farmera. We 
“ have, therefore, reason to fear that a very large proportion of 
“ these farmers are insolvent, and it is stated that the bountiful 
“ harvest of this year (i.e., 1880) has alone prevented their entire 
“ collapse. With respect to the very small holders in the western 
“ districts of Ireland, we are satisfied that, with the slightest failure 
“ of their crops, they would be unable to exist upon the produce of 
“ their farms even if they paid no rent.” 

The harvest of 1880 was described by this Committee as bountiful, 
and Mr. Dillon, speaking at Kildare on the 15th August 1880, 
said : — 

“ The country is emerging out of a grave crisis, and there is no 
“ use in a good season if you will not be in a good position to take 
“ advantage of it. If you pay rent and arrears of rent this year, 
“ then the good harvest will go to the landlord. Therefore, this year 
“ there, shall be no arrears of rent paid.” 

The years 1881 and 1882 were average years, and there certamly 
was nothing in their character to account for the abnormal crime 
which then, existed. 

It was urged that the increased evictions, which in fact took place 
in the years 1878. 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882, had created fear in 
the minds of -the tenants that the evictions of 1848 and subsequent 
periods were abour to recur, and that the crime of 1880, 1881, tmd 
1882 arose from this fear, and that to this and not to the agitation^ 
of the League was oriino to be attributed. 

L 3 


Examination op tub 
Abgdment that the 
Crime was producbd 
BT Distress and 
Eviction. 


P. 260, vol. 2 (960). 


P. 466, vol. 6 (3674). 
P. 458, vol. 6 (3666). 


P. 460, vol, 6 (3668). 


Speeches in Ireland, 

1880 , p. 286 . 

P, 229, vol. 4 (2191). 
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We do not doubt that evictions and fear of eviction are contributory 
causes of agrarian crime, but the question, for our consideration is 
whether these causes alone produced the crime which in fact existed 
in 1880, 1881, and 1882 in the west of Ireland. 

The following shows the total number of evictions and of agrarian 
crimes from 1849 to 1886 inclusive. A full table is given in the 
r. 177, Tol 7 (4053). Shorthand Notes : — 


Table of Agearian Crime and Ehctions in Ireland, 1849-86. 


Yoor. 

Families 

evicted. 

Total 

Agrarian Crime 
in Ireland. 

Teat. 

Families 

evicted. 

Total 

Agrarian Cnmo 
in Ireland. 

1849 

16,686 

957 

1868 

637 

160 

1850 

19,949 

1,362 

1869 

374 

767 

1851 

13,197 

1,013 

1870 

548 

1,329 

1852 

8,691 

913 

1871 

482 

373 


4,8.33 

469 

1872 

526 

256 

1854 

2,156 

3.34 

1873 

671 

26i 

1855 

1,849 

255 

1874 

726 

213 

1856 

1,108 

287 

1875 

667 

136 

1857 

1,161 

194 

1876 

553 

212 

1858 

967 

236 

1877 

463 

236 

1859 

837 

221 

1878 

980 

301 

1860 

636 

232 

1879 

1,238 

868 

1861 

1,092 

229 

1880 

2,110 

2,590 

18G2 

1,136 

363 

1881 

3,415 

4,439 

1863 

1,734 

349 

1882 

5,201 

3,482 

1864 

1,924 

304 

1883 

3,643 

870 

1865 

942 

178 

1884 

3,978 

762 

1866 

795 

87 

1885 

3,127 

944 

1867 

549 

123 

1886 

3,781 

1,056 


Evictions increased in the year 1878, and so did crime, hut the 
increase in crime was small when compared with that which took 
place in subsequent years. 

Evictions also increased in 1879, and so did crime, but the 
agitation against the landlords had then commenced in Ireland, and 
out of the total oases of agrarian crime of all Ireland in this year 
(viz., 863), no less than 410 were in Mayo, G-alway, and Sligo, 
where, as has already been shown, the movement had begun in 
1879. 

The incroase of evictions which took place in and after 1879 
is in our judgment accounted for by the fact that in the spring of 
1879 the war against the landlords was commenced in Mayo and 
Galway, and thence, after August 1880, spread through Ireland. 
Tenants everywhere, as the agitation proceeded, were exhorted not 
to pay their contract rent, to keep a firm grip upon their holdings, 
to bring the landlords to their knees, and were told if they would 
but do this they would be, as they in fact were, protected by th« 
League. This exhortation wj« not limited in any way to those 
■unable to pay their rent, but, on the contrary, the tenant who could 
pay, but refused to do so at the dictation of the League, was held 
up as the person to be applauded and followed by others. 

That the landlords in such circumstances should oppose the 
I/eague and resort to the only weapon they had for their protection, 
viz. eviction, is not to he wondered at, and in our judgment the 
increase in evictions which began in 1879 and continued during 
subsequent years was the result of the a.gitation against the 
landlords. 

It was sought to liken the crime of 1880, 1881, 1882, to that 
which existed in the years follo'wing the great famine of 1846-48, 
but when the figures as to tlese years are examined the analogy 
fails. 
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The year 1849 was the first year in which the statistics of eviction 
and crime respectively were first compiled. The figures are as 
follows : — 


— 

Pamilies evicted. 

Agrarian Crimes 
iu Ireland. 

ri849 . 

Por the four years< 

(.1852 - 

■ ; 

16,686 

19,949 

13,147 

8,591 

957 

1,362 

1,013 

913 

Total 

- 

5§,ifS3 

4,245 


— - 

Families evicted. 

AgiarlaD Crimes 
in Ireland. 

ri879 - 

1,238 

863 

For the four years < j 

2,110 

3,^15 

2,589 

4,439 

1 1882 - 

5,201 

3,432 

Total • 

11,964 

11,323 


So that with 3,415 families evicted in 1881 there was more 
agrarian crime (4,439) than in all the four years together (1849-1852) 
with 58,423 families evicted. 


As to the suggestion that the crime was caused hy secret societies Examtnation op tub 
acting in antagonism to the Land League, Mr. Parnell, in the H ouse that 

of Commons, on the 7th January 1881, stated that secret societies ^ £c™ 
had then ceased to exist in Ireland. Mr. Parnell was then alluding p 245 vol ^ (■ 4 L 221 ' 
to secret societies other than that of the Fenian conspiracy, and in ’ ’ ’ 

our judgment Mr. Parnell was accurate when he made that state- 
ment. Mr. M. Harris has also stated in evidence that no secret P. 184, vol. 10 (COSO). 
societies except that of the Fenians then existed. "We find no trace 
in the evidence of the League or of any of its chiefs or officers 
suggesting that the crime which existed was the act of any such 
societies. It appears to us that this suggestion was first made p. 579, vol. 9 (5797). 
during this inquiry. 

Mr. Louden, when in the box, stated that the crime in his 
part of the country was perpetrated by a society called the Herds 
League, but upon cross-examination it appeared that he had no 
facts on which to base his assertion. 

As to the third suggestion, viz., that the throwing out of the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill in August 1880, was the origin 
of the increase of crime, we are of opinion that it was not the 
effective cause of that increase, but that it arose from the agitation 
of which the rejection of the Disturbance Bill was made the 
occasion. 

It has been suggested that the decrease of crime which took 
place after July 1882 was to be attributed to the conciliatory effect 
of the Arrears of Bent (Ireland) Act, which had become law on the 
18th April 1882. We must remark, in answer to this suggestion, 
that the Land Act of 1881, which has been described by the counsel 
for the respondents as ' “ the first Great Charter for the Irish tenaut 
“ class,” had no such effect, and in our judgment the suggestidn is 
not well founded. 

Sir Charles Russell’s fourth head of chargers that no other cause 
has been or could be suggested for the crime in Ireland from and 
after 1879, except the agitation of the Land League and the 
L 4 
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speeches of its leaders. The question, however, as we have already 
observed, is not whether no other cause could be suggested, but 
whether the action of the leaders of the Land League agitation 
contributed to produce the increase of agrarian crime from 1879- 
1882, and on this point we find that the increase in agrarian crime 
during those years, though not exclusively to he ascribed to the 
agitation, was mainly due to the action of the Land League, its 
founders and leaders ; and generally upon the fifth charge we find 
that the respondents did not directly incite persons to the com- 
mission of crime other than intimidation, but that they did incite 
to intimidation, and that the' consequence of that incitement was 
that crime and outrage were committed by the persons incited. "We 
find that it was not proved that the respondents made payments for 
* the purpose of inciting persona to commit crime. 


Charge that the 

BE8POSDEKT9 DID NOT 
DISCODBAOB ClHME. 


Speeches ia Ireltmd, 
1880, p. 523. 

P. 234, vol. 4 (2197), 


SpeecheB in Ireland, 
I860, p, 263. 

P. 225, vol. 4 (2187). 


W e have next to consider the sixth charge, that the respondents 
did nothing to prevent crime, and expressed no bond, fide disapproval 
of it (Sir Charles Russell’s second head). 

In ascertaining whether any e£B.cient steps were taken by the 
League or ite leaders to repress the crime, which was unquestionably 
attending the agitation, it is necessary to examine the conduct of 
the leaders and of the League during 1880, 1881, and 1882. 

When Mr. Davitt returned from America in November 1880, he 
was alarmed at the great increase of crime which had occurred. 

Mr. Parnell states that in December his attention was first called 
to the fact that there had been an alarming increase in agrarian 
crime throughout the country. Mr. Davitt informed him that this 
crime, apart from its moral wrong, would damage their cause both 
at home and abroad, and that some steps must be taken to check it. 

Mr. Parnell had on several occasions condemned crime, but he 
had done so in a manner which, at least in some instances, he has 
admitted was insufficient. For example, at New Ross, co. Wexford, 
on the 26th September 1880, he said : — 

“ I had wished, in referring to a sad occurrence which took place 
lately, the shooting, or attempted shooting, of a land agent in this 
“ neighbourhood (uproar). I had wished to point out that recourse 
to such measures of procedure is entirely unnecessary, and 
absolutely prejudicial, where there is a suitable organisation 
“ amongst the tenants themselves ; and I have thought from time 
“ to time, looking at the want of organisation in liis and other 
“ counties, that the reason for this occurrence was the want of 
“ organisation amongst the farmers. (Hear, hear.) I believe that 
“ if Kilkenny county had been organised, young Boyd would never 
“ have been shot, because his father, in the face of strong pubho 
“ and organised opinion, would not have ventured ■to abuse his 
“ rights as a landlord. But, in dealing with this matter, and in 
“ urging, as I wish to urge, the people not to go beyond the law 
“ (hear, hear), I feel myself very much hampered by the action of 
“ the Government of the country, which has been of such a 
“ character as to produce an impression that they desire to set the 
“ sympathy of eveij fair-minded and jnst man in this country 
“ against the administration of the law.” 

And on the 24th October 1880, at Galway, he said : — ■ 

“ No'w, your chairman has deprecated assassination and violence 
“ as being unnecessary ■to ■win your cause, and very properly and 
“ justly deprecated it (hear, hear), and at all the land meetings 
“ which had been held up to the time when extra police were 
“ planted down in the county of Mayo, I also took care to join in 
“ that condemnation (hear, hear, “Long may you live”); but I 
“ utterly refuse further to allow any credence "to be attached to the 
the charges which have been made against us and our people 
“ by the English press, by in future deprecating outrage and crime 
** which do not and have not existed.” 
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Mr. Parnell excuses the insufficiency of these denunciations on 
the ground, that he was not at the time aware of the increase in 
crime. After he became aware of it, he says that no public occasion 
for speaking on the subject arose hut he approved of the measures 
adopted by Mr. Davitt. 

On the 13th December 1880, a memorandum of instructions, 
drawn up by Mr. Davitt, to organisers and officers of the branches 
of the Land League was addressed to them by the executive of the 
League with the approval of Mr. Parnell. 


The concluding portion of this document relating to crime is in 
these terms : — 


“ In no period of the League’s existence was it so absolutely p. 
“ necessary for the tenant-farmers and labourers throughout the 
“ length and breadth of the country to keep a firm grip upon and 
“ control over their passions and indignation at wrongs perpetrated 
“ and injustice threatened than at the present hour. The evil 
“ system which has so long been the curse of their families and 
“ existence is now gasping out its criminal life in face of the whole 
“ world, dethroned, discredited, and on the point of being destroyed 
“ by the stern but passionless action, of a united and indignant 
“ people through the means of a bloodless revolution. To con- 
“ summate its death should be the effort of every member of the 
“ League, to have the civilised world bend back its thumbs and 
“ give sanction to that decree against landlordism should be 

the aim and desire of every man upon whom it has injfiicted 
“ injuries. How is this to be effected? To show the world that the 
" just use of organised strength is to remedy present evils, and not 
“ to avenge past wrongs, to convince our enemies that we have at 
“ last learned how to evolve out of ourselves, build up, and control 
“ a power which can be directed by judgment and reason in the 
“ practical amelioration of our wrongs and grievances, instead of 
“ allowing it to fall a prey to that intoxication of purpose and 

unsystematic action which have hitherto purchased the defeat 
“ of the people’s cause. To effect this object demands no sacrifice 
“ from any man in our ranks but that of temper and passion ; to 
“ see it triumph requires no action hut such as the League points 
** out in its teachings, and unless firm and determined attitude in 
“ making just demands without violence, to enforce what intelligent, 

“ legal, and resolute combination can obtmn, enunciation of just 
“ principles and motives, to convince where intimidation entails a 
“ conflict with law, arguments and motives based upon right and 
“ common good, when bom of deep and honest conviction, will be 
“ found a more potent agency in furthering the cause of free land, 

“ and helping the League in winning it for the people, than means 
“ which jar upon the public mind and tend to alienate the sympathy 
“ of outside observers. 

“ Threatening letters are as unnecessary as they are stupidly 
“ criminal and unjustifiable ; and we feel assured that no member 
“ of our organisation has resorted to such a method of making just 
“ demands which invites the stigma of cowardice and clumsily plays 
“ into the hands of the landlords. If a just right cannot fearlessly 
“ be demanded by a victim of landlord power when a powerful 
“ organisation is at his back to protect him, he deserves neither a 
“ concession from the landlord nor assistance from the League in 
“ obtaining it. 

“ In speaking of injuries inflicted upon dumb animals we cannot 
“ for a single instant believe either the numerous reports of these 
“ monstrous outrages which the landlord organs are publishing, or 
“ that a single man within the ranks of our organisation would be 
“ guilty of participating in the few cases which we are sorry to say 
“ have been authenticated. No injustice -in the power of Irish 
“ landlordism to perpetuate upon our people could justify in the 
A. ai 620 . ^ 


503, vol. (5 (3712). 
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“ least degree tie unfeoling brutality whicb. inflicts injuries or 
“ suffering upon harmless and defenceless animals, in revenge for 
*' the wrongs committed by their owners. While dwelling upon 
“ this painful subject we would point out to the officers of the 
“ various branches throughout Ireland the advisability of informing 
“ the executive of the League of any outrage occurring in. the 
“ locality, in order that reliable information may be at hand to 
“ correct the vicious exaggeration given to insignificant occurrences 
“ by the landlord organs. Agents of the Associated Press through- 
“ out the country are known to have manufactured outrages near 
“ their districts in order to turn them to account in obtaining 
“ money by feeding the criminal appetite of EngHsh readers ; and 
“ it is well to remind those gentlemen that while the privileges of 
“ the press entitle them to publish facts and make any just or 
“ fair comments thereon, deliberate concoction of outrages will be 
“ looked upon as real outrages upon the character and name of the 
“ Irish people. A fair and judicious use of the power of com- 
“ bination against the enemies of the people, traitors to the League, 
“ or instruments of unjust evictions, or other landlord injustice, 
« will work the requirements of our movement in the present crisis, 
“ without any resort to means or methods which would offer a 
“ pretext for foul play against the organisation, or estrange the 
“ moral support of public opinion outside of Ireland from a just 
“ and noble cause.” 

This memorandum undoubtedly condemns in emphatic andarlequate 
terms the two offences with which it particularly deals, namely, the 
sending of threatening letters and injuries to dumb animals, but it 
fails to condemn in a like manner the other kinds of ontra.ge and 
intimidation which had been put in force against the so-called 
“ enemies of the people and traitors to the League.” 

Before the issuing of this memorandum, Mr. Davitt had delivered 
speeches i.n which in general terms he had denounced crime, and he 
continued to deliver speeches of the same kind down to the time of 
his arrest in the following Fehruary. But in none of these speeches, 
so fai* as we know, was reference made to the special evils resulting 
from intimidation and boycotting which had been continued with 
undimiuished severity. 

The* mischief had already been done ; other influences than those 
exercised by Mr. Davitt’s speeches had been at work. Since August, 
and especially m and from October 1880, the agitation had been 
carried on with greater activity than at any previous period, and 
numerous speeches, several of which have already been referred to, 
had been delivered by Mr. Dillon, Mr. Biggar, and others calculated 
to excite rather than allay the tendency to illegality ; Mr. Dfllon 
has I’eoently stated what was the object and effect of the agitation. 
In a speech reported in “ United Ireland,” of the 2nd June 1888, he 
said: “ I have been for nine years now engaged in this struggle, 
“ and if any man asks me what was it that won, so far as I could 
“ answer without hesitation, it was keeping the farms empty. 
“ (Cheers.) If the landlords had found it possible during these 
“ nine years to let every evicted farm, you never would have had 
“ the Land Bill at all. Those who went before tried good means, 
“ and they tried bad means too, and there never was the slightest 
“ success until we hit upon the dodge of making it too hot for the 

man who took his neighbour’s land.” 

~W 6 refer, by way of illustration, to Mr. Dillon’s recommendation 
to young men on the subject of their right to procure arms, to drill 
and organise, and to be out after dark, and all night if they pleased, 
and to keep an eye on every man who betrayed the cause, and to 
treat him by a principle which they understood much better than he 
(Mr. Dillon) did that it would have been much better for a man to 
stand by his neighbours, and to his statement that if a landlord put 
cattle on an evicted farm they would not prosper very much, and 
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tliat the land should be turned into a model farm on -which no living 
thing could go. "We refer also to Mr. Biggar’s statement that his 
hearors could take care that the land of evicted tenants should be of 
no value to anybody but them, and that the cattle should stray off 
the land, and that fences would fall down. 

We have no doubt that many of those who joined the League 
were sincerely opposed to crime, and were honestly desirous that it 
should be avoided. Numerous instances of denunciation have been 
proved, and extracts from the “ Cork Daily Herald ” in 1880, 1881, 
1882 were produced showing that at many meetings of the Land 
League local branches crime was denounced. 

Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., has given e-vidence of many condem- 
nations of crime by individuals, including speeches by himself and 
articles in his paper the “ Nation.” Mr. B. Harrington also 
produced instances in his paper the “ Kerry Sentinel.” 

O’Malley, an officer of the Royal Irish Constabulary, called by the 
accusers, and who was sent by the authorities to take the speeches 
then made by the agitators in Galway, stated that he had attended 
about 200 meetings, and that at most of them there were 
den-unciations of crime and outrage, that the people were exhorted 
to commit no crime, and that they would injure their cause by so 
doing. Head Constable Irvine, also called by the accusers, told us 
that at a good many of the meetings he reported, the speakers 
enjoined the people to be patient, to keep q[uiet, and to rely upon 
the efforts of their leaders to secure benefits from Parliament for 
their relief. 

In our judgment those denunciations were of little avail, because 
contemporaneously -with them the leaders and organisers were 
carrying on the agitation by means of speeches and conduct tending 
■to encourage crime. Mr. M. Harris told us that the denunciations 
of crime upon the platform would not have much effect because the 
people would think that it was “ talking to the police, and that it 
“ was all gammon.” 


During the years, 1880, 1881, and 1882, we cannot find that 
the League as an organisation took any step whatever to aid in -the 
detection of crime, or gave any directions for that purpose to its 
numerous branches throughout -fche country. 

On one occasion a local branch of the Land League (at Buttivant, 
CO. Cork) did take a step to prevent future crime, by passing a 
resolution offering a reward to any person who would bring to 
prosecution the perpetrators of outrages near that town, and, 
having done so, communicated the fact to Mr. John O’Connor, M.P., 
asking for an expression of opinion from the Cork Land League 
upon the subject. Mr. O’Connor brought tho matter before the 
Cork League, and suggested that the Buttivant League ought 
to allow the Government to do their own police work, and nothing 
more was done. 

This is an example of the feeling so largely entertained in 
Ireland that the detection of criminals is solely the affair of the 
police, and that it is not tho duty of anyone else to aid in the 
discovery. The great obstacle "bo the detection and punishment of 
agrarian crime in Ireland is the un-vrillingness of the mass of -the 
people to give information to aid in the discovery and prosecution 
of the criminals. To give information to the police is looked upon 
as a base act, and the person who does it is held up to opprobrium 
under the name of “ Informer.” This feeling is not confined to the 
ignorant, but is shared by those from whose education and position 
it was to be expected that juater views would prevail of the duty of 
persons able to assist in the de-bection of crime. 

For example, take the case of the widow Walsh. For our present 
purpose it is immaterial whether the facts stated with reference to 
M2 
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The Seventh Charge. 


V. 312, vol. 10 (0189). 


SpcecJics hi Ireland, 
1885, p. 905. 

P. 290, vol. 1 (2251). 


her are correctly given. Mr. Davitt said in his evidence that widow 
Walsh’s two sons were convicted of a mnrder of wbioh they were 
innocent, bnt that they or one of them knew the real murderer, who 
had escaped to America ; that the mother visited her son in prison 
and exhorted him not to disclose the name of the true criminal, and 
that he died concealing the name of the real murderer. Mr. Davitt 
stated that he considered this woman entitled to honour, and a 
subscription was raised in her favour. The expression of such 
sentiments cannot but have the effect of creating a false standard 
of honour, and of impeding the detection of crime. 

These views lead to the result that in cases of agrarian crime 
evidence can rarely be obtained from those Lo whom the offenders 
are known. But when for want of untainted evidence that of 
informers is resorted to, the police and even the Government, are 
denounced as seeking by worthless testimony to take the lives of 
innocent men. Thus a vicious circle is established. To make 
the police acquainted with the name of a criminal is to become an 
informer ; to become an informer is base, and the evidence of such 
a person is untrustworthy and ought not to be used. And thus 
impunity is secured for the guilty. 

Mr. M. Harris said in his evidence that : “ If you assist in the 
“ smallest degree in the detection of a criminal connected with, this 
“ agrarian crime, you would cease there and then to have the 
“ slightest public influence in Ireland. If Mr. Parnell were to give 
" information of the humblest peasant in the county of Galway 
“ he would cease to be a leader of the Irish people on the spot.” 

We find on this allegation that while some of the respondents, 
and in particular- Mr. Davitt, did express bonS. fide disapproval of 
crime and outrage, the respondents did not denounce the system 
of intimidation which led to crime and outrage, but persisted in 
it with knowledge of its effect. 


The seventh of the charges against the respondents is that they 
subscribed to testimonials for and were intimately associated with 
notorious criminals, defended persons supposed to be guilty of 
agrarian crime, supported their families, and made payments to 
procure the escape of criminals from justice. It has not been 
proved that the respondents subscribed to testimonials for or were 
intimately associated with notorious criminals. Proof has been 
given that the Land League systematically and indiscriminately 
paid for the defence of persons charged with agrarian crimes. 
It cannot be said that the supplying means of defence to prisoners 
is in the abstract unjustifiable, but wo entertain.no doubt that 
the knowledge that such assistance would in all cases be afforded 
must have the effect of encouraging persons disposed to commit 
outrage, and the same observations apply to the support of their 
families. That the practice of the Land , League with regard 
to the defence of prisoners was felt to be dangerous is shown by 
the evidence of Mr. Parnell, who states that he disapproved of 
it, and endeavoured to stop it, but his remonstrance appears to have 
been without effect. The only excuse which has been offered is that 
it was necessary to defend accused persons against the attempts of 
the Government and its officers to procure the conviotibn of 
innocent persons. Mr. Parnell on this subject said at Castlebar, 
CO. Mayo, on the 3rd November 1885, speaking of the convict 
P. W. Nally, whom the Fenians had proposed as a candidate for 
the county : — " And I wish to say of Mr. Nally that he is a man 
“ who has peiformed great and important services to the cause of 
“ the Land League when it was formed in this county (renewed 
“ cheering), the county of its birth-place. (A voice ‘ cheers for 
“ ‘ Davitt.’ Prolonged applause.) I believe of Mr. Nally that 
“ he is one of the victims to the infamous system which existed in 
“ this country during the three years of the Coercion Act. (Groans.) 
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“ I belieye of Patrick Nally that he is a victim of the conspiracy 
“ which was formed between Lord Spencer (groans) and the 
“ informers of their country for the purpose to 'obiiain victims to 
“ what they called Maw and justice’ by any and every means, 
“ whether they were innocent or not.” 

"We cannot suppose that Mr. Parnell really believed in the justice 
of the accusation which he here made against Lord Spencer. 

The charge that the respondents made payments to procure the 
escape of criminals from justice, which corresponds to a portion of the 
fifth head of charge of Sir Charles Bussell, has not been established. 
This was mainly directed against Mr. Parnell, who is alleged to 
have made an “opportune reynittance, which enabled F. Byrne to 
“ escape to France before the warrant for his arrest reached Scotland 
“ Yari” and forms Sir Charles Bussell’s ninth head of charge. 
That Mr. Parnell paid a sum of lOOZ. to F. Byrne at his request 
immediately before he left the country has been proved, but it has 
been satisfactorily shown that it had no connexion with his flight, 
and that Mr. Parnell had no knowledge of his intention to leave, or 
of the cause. 

On the seventh charge we find that the respondents did defend 
persons charged with agrarian crime and supported their families, 
but that it has not been proved that they subscribed to testimonials 
for or were intimately associated with notorious criminals, or that they 
made payments to procure the escape of criminals from justice. 


The next matter we have to consider is the eighth charge, that the 
respondents made compensation to persons who had been injured 
in the commission of crime. This has been discussed before us 
under the charge of making payments for the purpose of inciting 
persona to commit crime. We have thought it right to treat it as 
a separate head of inquiry. The evidence on this point is as 
follows : — 

Alexander J. Phillips in October 1881 was a clerk in the employ- 
ment of the Land League in Dublin. He received his instructions 
there fi’om Mr. Arthur O’Connor, M.P., who at that time had 
control of the Central Office. Phillips remained at the Central 
Office until the suppression of the League on the 18th October 
1881 , and continued to discharge his duties until he was arrested 
under Mr. Forster’s Act on the 25th October 1881. At the time of 
the suppression there were large quantities of books and papers in 
the central office of the League. Of these some were passed to 
persons who had been clerks . in the office, and amongst them to 
Phillips. From the time of the suppression of the League until his 
arrest Phillips worked at bis own house, where on two or three 
occasions Mr. Moloney, Mr. J. J. Clancey, M.P., Mr. Bedmond, 
M.P., and Mr. Leamy, M.P., came to transact business. 

In this way large quantities, of letters and papers connected 
with the business of the League and also some Land League 
books came into Phillips’ possession and were at his house at the 
time of bis arrest. The bulk of these documents were locked up, 
hut a few letters were lying scattered about the room, and upon 
a detective officer coming to his house his wife threw them upon 
the top of a wardrobe to prevent the officer obtaining possession 
of them and denied that she had any documents belonging to the 
League. The police did not search the house. 

The other books and papers which were in his house were at once 
taken possession of by Mrs. Mahony, treasurer of the Ladies Land 
League, and Miss Stritch, also a memljer of the Ladies Land League, 
and it is stated that the documents so taken filled two sacks. 

The few letters which had been concealed by Mrs. Phillips were 
found by Phillips on his release from prison, and were subsequently 
delivered to Mr. Soames, the solicitor to the “ Times.” These few 
letters are all that we have been enabled to examine out of the large 
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correspondence fciiat was once undoubtedly in the possession of tbe 
Land League officials. 

Amongst these letters was one from Timothy Horan, the secretary 
of the Castleisland branch of. the Land League, to J. P. Quinn, 
secretary of the Land League in Dublin, as follows 

“ The Irish National Land League, 

“ Branch Office, 

“ Castleisland, 20th September 1881. 

“ J. P. Quinn, Esq., 

“ Sir, 

“ I beg to direct your attention to a matter of a private 
“ character, which I attempted to explain to you when I was in 
“ Dublin at the Convention. The fact is that one of the men from 
“ a shock lost the use of his eye. It cost him 41. to go to Cork for 
“ medical attendance. Another man received a wound in the thigh 
“ and was laid up for a month. No one knows the persons but 
“ the doctor and myself, and the members of that society. I may 
“ inform you that the said parties cannot afford to suffer. If 
“ were a public affair, a subscription list would be opened at once 
“ for them, as ihey proved to be heroes. One other man escaped a 
“ shot hut got his jaws grazed. Hoping you will, at your discre- 
“ tion, see your way to making a grant, which you can send 
“ through me or tho Reverend John O’Callaghan, O.C. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Timothy Horan.” 

On the back of this letter was endorsed : — 

“ £6.-12/10/81. J. P.” 

Wq have no doubt that the application made in this letter was 
for compensation to persona injured whilst in the commission of 
some criminal act. 

It was proved before us that the initials J. E. were those of 
Mr. John Eerguson of Glasgow, who tells us that he was one of 
those who originated the Land League, and was chairman of the 
executive committee upon the 12th October 1881. 

It was also proved that the application was entertained at a Land 
League meeting of tho Executive in Dublin on the 12th October 
1881, and that the 6Z. applied for in tho letter was granted, and 
was afterwards paid to T. Horan by a cheque of Dr. J. E. Kenny, 
M.P., treasurer of the Land League in Dublin. It was said that 
this was an isolated case, done at a time when the leaders of the 
Land League were in prison and unable to conduct its business. 

This latter excuse cannot be accepted, for on the 12th October 
1881 many leaders and officials of the Land League were still at 
large, and the executive committee then met. 

With regard to its being an isolated act, we have not been afforded 
the means of arriving at snch a conclusion. The correspondence 
of the Land League with its branches has not been produced, nor 
has the non-production been accounted for. The transaction, as 
it appears in the book which was produced, would, on the face 
of it, seem to be regular, and it was only by tJie accidental 
preservation of the letter by Phillips that its real character was 
mad© manifest. 

Mr. Ferguson in cross-examination stated that they had had 
several similar applications, that some were granted and some 
refused, but none were ever assented to without the permission of 
the executive committee, and that each case was considered as it 
arose ; and Mr. Biggar, M.P., says that in the course of their 
business such an application would certainly be considered by the 
executive and dealt with. 

Mr. Ferguson stated that in his view the men for whom the 61. 
were asked had been carrying out some of the purposes which the 
League would require them to cai’iy out, that is to say, some of 
those purposes that came wifchiu their rules, but which the police 
would baton them for, and that in Ireland they were bound to 
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sympabhise witb. men wlio ■were doing tilings ttat -ander a consti- 
tutionally governed coimti'y they dare not and would not sympatiiise 
■with, and he added that personally he would assist them, even if 
they had been engaged in crime, to medical assistance if no other 
coidd be got, and that he should do it again except for the matter 
of implicating the League. 

Timothy Horan was dead, but neither Mr. Quinn, who had been 
in court, nor the Rev. Mr. O’OaUaghan, were called before us. 

Phillips during the sitting of the Commission again searched 
through some old papers in his desh, and amongst these he found 
the following letter of the 27th September 1881 from William 
Loriss, from the Land League OfBce, Dublin, to Patrick Burke, 
Keltrevan, Roscommon. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ The Executive are anxious to give you some assistance in 
“ the case. They have directed me to send your statement to onr 
“ solicitors and to inquire what the cost of the bail motion would 
“ be. They are of opinion that the friends of the prisoners should 
“ subscribe half the expenses. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ William Doriss.” 

Upon this letter was the following memorandum in the hand- 
■writing of John Butterfield, who Mr. Parnell told us was a very 
active organiser : — 

In this case three men are in gaol on a charge of intimidation 
“ and house-breaking, awaiting their trial at Mullingar Assizes, 
“ 5th December. I have promised that a grant would be made 
“ fcr their families, and they would be defended by counsel sent 
“ by the executive ; 21. each would be well received, and they are 
“ really deseiwing. 

“ 8th November 1881. John Butterfield.” 

“ Prisoners are nine weeks in gaol.” 

The “intimidation and housebreaking ” mentioned in this letter 
no doubt refer to some act of moonlighting. 

It appears that the 61. asked for by John Butterfield for the 
three men was paid to him out of Land League funds on the 
16th November 1881. 

Upon this evidence we find that the respondents did make 
payments to compensate persons who had been injured in the 
commission of crime. 


In connexion with the subject of the absence of the documents of 
the Land League sho^wing how its funds were applied, we have to 
report as follows ; — 

The money of the Land League, or at least a considerable part of 
it, was distributed by means of the Hibernian Bank in Dublin. 
These accounts were . examined. In conformity with the practice 
of banking in Ireland there is nothing in these books to show in 
whose favour the cheques on the various accounts were dra'vra. 

The details of these payments would appear from the cheque 
counterfoils, and from the returned paid cheques, but very few of 
these have been produced. This rendera it impossible to arrive at 
the figures ■with any certainty. 

We have, however, a published letter from Mr. Egan to 
Mr. Parnell of the 14th October 1882, containing bis account of 
his receipts and expenditure up to that time. 
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The figures are as follows : — 


Receipts. 

£ s. d. 

Relief Pond - • 59,178 14 3 

Land league Fuad to 

3rd February 1881 - 30,825 0 7 

Defence Fund for Loud 

League - - - 6,563 8 5 

Defence Fund for Free- 

raan’s Journal - - 14,514 0 0 

Received since my arrival 
in Paris, 3rd February 
1881, 3,280,168francs 
at 25.25 - ^ - 129,907 0 0 

Amount coupons om in- 
vestments, 65,196 francs 
at 25.25 - - 2,582 0 0 

Profit realized on sale of 
591,000, U.S., 4 per 
cent, bonds - - 1,250 0 0 


i244,820 3 3 


Expenditure. 

£ 

Relief for distress, ns per 
accounts already published, 

about 50,000 

Stale trials - - over 15,000 

General Land League and 
Ladies Land League in sup- 
port of evicted tenants, pro- 
viding wooden iiouees, law 
costs, sheriffs sales, defence 
against ejectments, various 
local law proceedings, and 
general expenses of organi- 
sations ... H8,000 
Balance ... 31^000 


£244,000 


It will he ohservecl that the items of expenditure are in round 
sums, the details of which have not been given to us. 

An audit was held by Mr. Dillon, M.P., Mr. Matthew Harris, and 
the E-ev. Eugene Sheehy, but not by any professional accountant. 
The results of this audit were published by them in Paris on 
16th December 1882, but add nothing to our knowledge of the 
manner in which the money was expended. The certificate of 
the auditors states that they had “ examined the vouchers ” for 
219,0652. 10s. lid., and that a “balance remained of 27,1541 Is.”, 
and that “ every item had been fully and satisfactorily vouched, 
“ and that they had pleasure in hearing testimony to the systematic 
“ and strictly businesslike manner in which the accounts and 
“ records of the said fund bad been kept by Mr. Egan.” 

Mr. Parnell stated in evidence that this audit was only of the 
monies received by Egan and paid over by Egan in Paris to the 
Land League ; and that there had never been any audit of the 
Land League expenditure at all. 

Of the item of 148,000L above mentioned on the expenditure side, 
about 40,000Z. has been accounted for in the evidence before us ; 
of tbe remaining 108,00OZ. over 70,0001 went to the Ladies’ Land 
League. No account has been given in evidence of the expenditure 
of “^e money handed over to the Ladies’ Land League or of the 
residue of the 108,000Z. 

We have information from Mr. Davitt of a book called the Book 
of KeUs, kept by the Ladies’ Land League. Neither this book nor 
any other book of the Ladies’ Land League has been produced. 

Thus we have over 100,0001 of Land League funds received, but 
no details of the manner in which it was expended. 

It is proved that the hooks and documents of the Land League 
were numerous and bulky. Mr. Davitt speaks of “ thousands of 
letters.” Earrigher, the clerk of the Land League, deposes to books 
and letters taken in a van. Phillips speaks of a sackfull of letters 
every morning, and, indeed, when we consider the enormous amount 
of business trausacted, the staff of clerks kept, and the large sums of 
money spent, it is obvious that there must have been numbers of 
books and documents which, if they had been produced, would 
have thrown light on the nature of the Land League proceedings. 
We have been imable to obtain these documents, and no valid excuse 
has been given for their non-production. 

The books which have been produced before us by the respondents 
are four small books which Mr. Moloney states he always kept in 
his possession, and which were left behind in Ireland at the time of 
the general removal of the books in October 1881. We were 
informed that the books of the National Bank containing the 
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entries for the years down to 1883 had been destroyed by the bank 
officials in March 1889 according to their usual course of business. 

We have also to observe on the nou-produotion of the cash books 
and ledgers for the years 1881-83 of the Land League of Great 
Britain, of which Frank Byrne was the then sccrotary. 

Mr. Justin MaoCarthy, M.P., in an affidavit he made on the 
9th of October 1888, stated that he had obtained a list of the books 
relating to this League, and which he was willing should be 
produced. This list had been furnished to him by Mr. Brady, the 
secretary of the English Branch of the National League. 

During the progress of the case the production of these cash 
books and ledgers for the years 1881 to 1883 proved to be 
of importance. AVhen called for, Mr. Justin MacOarthy was 
unable to produce them, and was unable to explain the reason 
for their non-production. Mr. G. Lewis, the solicitor for the 
respondents, stated that a mistake had been made in the affidavit, 
Mr. Brady was in court but was not called, and how and in what 
way the suggested mistake arose, if any did arise, has never been 
explained, nor have the books for 1881-^3 been produced.’ 

In the course of the inquiry into the accounts of the League it 
appeared that after February 1881 Egan kept an account in Paris 
at the bank of Messrs. Monro A: Co. We appointed a commission to 
examine the books in Paris, but Messrs. Monro declined to allow 
them to be seen, and as they were not subject to our jurisdiction 
the commission was without result. We therefore requested 
Mr. Parnell to give authority to Messrs. Monro to produce the 
accounts relating to the Land League. This he refused to do. 
We have therefore been deprived of evidence upon the question 
how the moneys of the Land League were expended in the years 
1881 and 1882. 

On this subject we may say generally that we have not received 
fi’om Mr. Parnell and the officers of the Land League the assistance 
we were entitled to expect in the investigation of the Land League 
accounts, in order that it might be seen how its funds were 
expended. 


The National Land League of Ireland was formed on the 17th 
October 1882 on the suggestion of ‘ Mr. Davitt, adopted by 
Mr. ParneU. We consider that the National League, like the 
Ladies’ Land League, was substantially the old Land League under 
another name. 

The National Land League gradually gained in numbers, and 
Mr. T. Harrington stated that during the first two or three years 
he was making efforts to extend it in the portions of Ireland that 
were quiet ; that he wanted to keep the organisation free from any 
districts where crime had prevailed, and that it was only in 1885 
that branches began to be formed there, when it was a matter of 
necessity that the country should take part in the selection of 
candidates for the general election, and that the branches then 
trebled. 


During the years 1883 and 1884 the agitation by speeches was 
diminished. 

On the 8th February 1885, Mr. John O’Connor, M.P., and 
Mr. W. O’Brien, 'M.P., started the agitation afresh at Bansha, 
Tipperary. Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., amongst other things, said : 
“ Your gallant member John O’Connor witnesses, what I believe, 
“ in spite of the weather we are experiencing now, the commence- 
“-ment of a new struggle in Tipperary, to root out landlordism 
“ from its last holding place, and to wrest the land of Ireland from 
“ the bands of idlers and foreigners for the use of the people whom 
“ God planted on this soil. 
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“ Tliat is tlie curse of being ruled by an assembly of foreigners 
« over in London. Tbe Irisb people -will have to ring a new chapel 
“ bell in these men’s ears — such a chapel bell as the Land League 
“ sent to them across the water five years ago, and this time the 
“ farmers and labourers of Ireland will have to take up a more 
“ advanced, a bolder and a more determined, attitude than ever. 

“ There is not a capital in Europe which knows the fall of 
“ Khartoum the other day but received it with joy and exultation, 

“ and with a great wish and prayer of ‘ more power to the Mahdi 
“ ‘ and his men.’ ” 

On the 10th April 1885, Mr. W. O’Brien, at Kanturk, oo. Cork, 
said : “ I think you will bear me out, and that for one man in this 
“ whole assembly who would raise a cheer for the Prince of Wales 
« — (several voices: ‘No one’ — ^hoots and hisses) — there are 10,000 
“ bore to-day whose hearts go out to the brave Arabs of the Soudan 
“ — (cheers for the Mahdi) — who have driven two armies of English 

“ invaders hack in disgrace 

■“ If the Busssan G-eneral KomarofP goes on as he has been doing, 

“ I am afraid that he will be found a more popular man in Ireland 
“ than the Mahdi.” 

On the 24th May 1885, Mr. "William Bedmond, M.P., at Tagmore, 
CO. "Wexford, spoke, and said;— Now, it is yonr duty here from this 
“ day to register a vow, that if you have been lacking in energy 
“ and devotion to the cause before, that from this day you will be 
“ true to the principles of nationality and to your country. I 
“ myself know that this meeting is the first of a, series of meetings 
“ that will be held all over Ireland. I myself am going to the 
“ North after a day or two ; and from the North to the South, and 
“ to the East and the West, mass meetings of the people will 
“ assemble, as you have assembled here to-day, to make the voice 
“ of Ireland heard distinctly — heard saying, that as long as we 
“ have coercion we will be rebellious, and not until wo get a full 
“ measure of liberty will we abandon agitation and the work of 
“ agitation. "We, in the House of Commons, have a very hard duty 
“ to perform : we have to put up with a great deal of inconvenience, 

“ but W 0 are willing to do anything at all so long as you are true to 
“ yourselves. Now I want everyone of you to understand this, that 
“ the poorest man amongst you has got it within his power to do 
as much for tbe national cause as any Member of Parliament. 
“ It is a mistake for you to imagine that all the work is to (lone 
“ by Members of Parliament and men who make speeches. For 
“ my part, if you show me a man, and say that man makes a good 
“ speech, and show me another man, and say that man is a fine 
“ boycotter, I will say the last man is the best of the two. (Bravo.) 
“We will do the speech-making, and we will give it to them hot, 
“ and we will give it to them strong. We will do all the speech- 
“ making that is wanted, and all we ask of you is to do the 
“ boycotting — (laughter) — ^for unless you boycott you might as 
“ well give up the struggle altogether. (Hear, hear,) Unless you 
“ boycott you will never beat landlordism out of this country; 
“ unless you boycott you will never be able to put the green flag 
“ prominently over that castle as it is there to-day. Unless you 
“ boycott, you will be unable to continue this struggle at all, and I 
“ say to you, and I ask you all to notice each other, and if there is 
“ a man deserving to be boycotted, boycott bi-m as hard as ever you 
“ can. (Cheers and laughter.) Now, there are. some people who 
“ object to boycotting, because they say it. is a very hard measure. 
“ They say it is a cruel thing to boycott a man and cut him off 
“ from intercourse with his fellow-creatures. I will tell you what 
“ it is. We are aware, and you are aware of it, because we have 
“ all along been too mild in our action, and too considerate for the 
“ comfort and feelings of our enemies. If we had commenced to 
“ learn how to boycott earlier, maybe we would be free to-da;y. 

But look at the men whom you are boycotting, and of whom it is 
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“ said it 18 a hal’d thing thing to boycott. Who are they ? They 
“ are the enemies of both God and man. Just Look at the chaj-acter 
“ of the man. What does he do ? A person is evicted from, a bit 
“ of land, which ha cannot hold because of the excessive rent 
imposed, is put out — and I have seen them put out myself on the 
'• roadside — with his children and his wife, and a man comes along 
“ and calls himself a good Christian, a good Irishman, and maybe 
“ he goes to mass and confession, and maybe he thinks when he 
“ dies he will go to heaven ; and he goes in, and he takes the land 
“ from which those unfortunate people have been evicted. Why 1 
“ when a man commits a murder, and sheds his brother’s blood, he 
“ is hung, and deserves to be hung too. I say, a thousand times 
“ far greater than the sin of the murderer is the sin of that man 
“ who takes the farm from which the family have been unjustly 
“ evicted. What is murder ? Murder merely means the taking of 
“ life ; if you take that which gives and sustains life, you take life 
“ and you commit murder. I say that the man who takes a farm 
“ from which people have been evicted, who prevents that man 
“ from tilling the land, of earning a livelihood, who drives that 
“ man into the workhouse with his children, and drives him to 
“ emigrate to, the slums of New York — I say the landgrabber in 
“ doing this commits a crime that is far deadlier and blacker than 
“ any murderer that I have ever heard of, and it is to boycott this 
“ man that I ask you.” 


On the 24th May 1885, Mr. W. O’Brien spoko at Tulla, co. Clare ; 
he said : — 

“ If they passed the Crimes Act for the purpose of putting down 
“ boycotting and popularising landgrabbei’s, I don’t think they 
“ have quite succeeded in either of these objects. I a,m sorry to 
“ think, by one of your resolutions, that the land-grabber is a 
“ species of reptile not yet extinct, but whenever I find a land- 
“ grabber poisoning tho air, I generally find it is the fault of the 
“ people rather than the law, because I defy all the Crimes Acts 
“ that were ever passed to prevent the people from maLdug a land- 
“ grabber — a man who steals his neighbour’s farm and cuts his 
“ neighbour’s throat — to make him feel that he is an outcast, and 
“ an object of scorn and contempt and loathing in the sight of his 
“ neiglabours.” 

On the 29th August 1885, Mr. William O’Brien spoke at Gorey, 
CO. Wexford: — 

“ We have an organisation at our back which has proved sufficient 
“ to make landgrabbing in any shape a very disagreeable and risky 
“ profession.” 

On tho 10th September 1885, Mr.Matthew Harris, M.P., at Lochvea, 
CO. Galway, said : — 

“ In all Ireland there is not to he found a more patriotic, a more 
“ energetic, a better people than in Lochrea and the surrounding 
“ neighbourhood. (Cheers.) In fact they are so inclined for the 
“■ work, that in these latter days when things are become somewhat 
“ cooled down it has been said the men of Lochrea are very little 
“ good in a calm but the very best in the storm. Well, for my 
“ part, I hope it won’t be long until we have another storm, and 
“ then the men of Lochrea will come forward in the future as they 
" have in the glorious days of the Land League.” 

This district in the days of the Land League was one of those in 
which agrarian crime had been most serious in its extent and 
character. 

In the month of September 1885, Mr. Joseph Biggar spoke as 
follows : — 

“ Land-grahhers in hie opinion were greater criminals than most 
“ men who died upon the scaffold. In point of fact, they do more 
“ injury to the community among whom they live than any other 
“ criminals, and they deserved no mercy from any pumshment 
N 2 
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“ whick the people had power to inflict on them morally and 

*‘^^hey were not called upon either morally or legally to hold 
** social intercourse with a notorious liar ; and the sms of theft and 
** falsehood were venial sins coDipared with the sin of the land- 
“ grabber, who, in coveting his neighbour’s goods committed the 
“ greatest sin in the Decalogue. _ It was not right to hold iuter- 
“ course, directly or indirectly, with such a mau. It was not right 
“ to deal with him or to sell to him, and if they knew any one who 
“ held intercourse with a landgrabber they should treat him 
“ similarly. They should not allow their children to go to the 
“ school to which a land-grabber sent his children, if it were possible 
“ they should not worship in the same church with him. 

“ He did not mean that the people should leave the church, but 
“ if they saw a grabber entering a church they should leave him 
alone in a corner by himself.” 

On the 20th September 1885, Mr. Edward Harrington, M.P., at 
Kenmare, co. Kerry, said: — 

“ Believe me, when I tell you that when you have established a 
“ branch, it will be your own fanlt if the landgrabber or the vile 
*' emergency-man shows his head amongst you. And do you 
“ think I counsel any act of indiscretion ? No ! I can raise my 
“ hand to heaven and say that I never counselled where I never 
“ led. There are a thousand ways in which you can make those 
“ vile wretches feel the position in which they are placed by 
“ bringing their slimy trail across the principles you have laid 
“ down. If he takes a heifer or a sheep to the fair or market, you 
“ can give him plenty of room in the square. If he takes bovines, 

“ you can discover that they have the measles or the chin-cough. 

Mr, Parnell, at Castlebar, co. Mayo, on 3rd November 1885, 
made the speech already referred to (page 92). 

During this year boycotting was again strenuously recommended 
by the leaders of the agitation ; the landgrabber was denounced ; 
courts were held by the branch leagues, to which persons who 
disobeyed the edicts of the League were summoned. The names 
of those who did not join the League were published, and the 
resolutions come to at League meetings were set forth openly in the 
newspapers supporting Mr. Parnell. 

As instances, w© may take the following from Mr. Edward 
Harrington’s paper, the “ Kerry Sentinel ” : — 

October 6th, 1885 : — 

“ The boycotted man Devane, who some weeks ago bought a cow 
“ from off one of Mr. Hussey’s evicted farms, got to understand he 
would be forgiven after disposing of the old cow, which he 
“ promised to do at the Ballaclare or next Dingle fair. 

“ The unfortunate man had a most wretched appearance, the 
“ result of the powerful weapon of boycotting.” 

“ Kerry Sentinel,” November 27th, 1885 : — 

“ Perriter Branch. 

The Rev. 'William Egan in the chair. 

“ After considering a very grave charge brought against a certain 
“ party, and the charge proving to be groundless, the general 
“ members were admitted. The chief offender of the boycotted 
“ Blasket Island men attended to seek forgiveness, and on promising 
“ to keep clear of boycotted persons in the future and to abide by 
“ the principles of the League, he was pardoned.” 

Thus in 1885 we find a revival of the Land League agitation. 
The table above given shows that it was accompanied by an 
increase of crime (page 84) . 

We do not think it necessaay to continue the narrative of events 
in Ireland after the end of 1885. The reception of evidence 
relating to the “Plan of Campaign” (a fresh mode of oppomtion to 
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tlio payment of rents), commenced in 1886, wag objected to by tlie 
counsel for tbe respondents, and this objection was acquiesced iu 
by the accusers. The reasons for this course were not fully 
explain^, but as it seemed to us that the evidence already given 
was sufficient to enable us to determine the issues raised for our 
consideration, we did not prosecute the inquiry aa regards Ireland 
beyond the date agreed on by the parties. 


We have given the history of the formation of the Land Leao-ue 
of America by Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt in 1880. ° 

It now remains to trace the course of the Land Leao-ue move- 
ment in America, and its connexion with the Clan-na-G-aef 

This comes under the ninth charge, namely, that the respondents 
invited the assistance and co-operation, and accepted subscriptions 
from known advocates of crime and dynamite. This is based on the 
following passages from the "Times” articles of 10th and 
14th and 18th March 1887. 


The Progress of the 
Land League Agitation 
IN America from the 
Commencement of 1880. 


10th March 1887 : — 

‘‘We shall show that that conspiracy (the Clan-na-Gael) has O’Doanell ». Walter, 
always been controlled and is now controlled by notorious 
dynamiters and assassins, that its relations to lir. Parnell’s 
agitation have been continuous, and that at this moment they 
' are as intimate and as vital to the prosperity of ‘the cause’ 
as when the parliamentary leader in person sought and gained 
the patronage of Patrick Ford and the good graces of the American 
Fenians.” 

14th March 1887 : — 

“The body thus created (the American National League) held its 
first session at Philadelphia on 25th April 1883. All Sir. Parnell’s 
chief officers attended. There were treasurer Egan and secretary Ibid, p..208. 

Brennan, chief organiser Sheridan, and chief organiser Boyton. 

The last reached America on the second day of the proceedings, 
and immediately hastened to share the deliberations of his friends. 

There too were Frank Byrne, P. J. Sheridan’s ‘fellow celebrity,’ 
and ex-secretary to the National League of Great Britain ; John 
Walsh, most successful of organisers against whom a true bill for 
murder had just been found ; O’Donovan Rossa, the author of the 
Local Government Board explosion of the previous month ; 

D. C. Feehy and John Devoy, both leaders of the Clan-na-Gael ; 

John H. Parnell, and Mrs. Parnell. Mr. PameU himself directly 
acknowledged this body as ‘ the most representative convention 
‘ of Irish American opinion ever assembled,’ iu a telegram to 
Mooney its president, excused his own enforced absence, and 
urged caution on his associates. Egan and Sullivan ‘ ran the 
‘ machine ’ in the interests of the ‘ constitutional movement,’ and 
from this concourse of Fenians, murderers, and dynamiters, the 
‘ Irish National League, of America' arose. Alexander Sullivan 
was elected first president, and was only induced to take office by 
the special request of treasurer Egan and secretary Brennan. 

“ Mr. Sullivan’s scruples were perhaps due to the fact that he 
holds a high position in the ranks of another patriotic association 
which not even the most delirious partizanship can represent as 
‘ public, legal, or parliamentary.’ Mr. Sullivan is well known to 
Scotland Yard as one of the three heads of the Irish-American 
murder club called the Clan-na-Gael. His colleagues are Colonel 
Michael Boland (who signed the resolutions of July 1882), and 
Mr. D. C. Feehy (or according to other authorities General Michael 

Kerwin) In the opinion of experts the 

Clan-na-Gael planned and executed all the most diabolic of the 
dynamite outrages pei’petrated in this country since the Spring of 
1883. To that society we owe the ‘ explosions in our crowded 
‘ streets, the attempted destruction of our public buildings,’ and 
N 3 
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P. 517, vol. 4- (2482). 
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P. 540, vol. 4 (2506). 


“ tho designs to murder Ministers in tlieir places, upon wliicli 
“ Mr. Parnell lately dwelt with so much unccion. And from the 
“ directorate of that society Mr. Parnell’s colleagues chose the first 
“ President of the Auxiliary League, on which Mr. Parnell’s 
“ ‘ constitutional movement ’ now lives. 

18th March 1387 

“ Are Mr. Grlacl stone and his associ ates prepared to continue to work 
“ for common objects with politicians confederated with and sub- 
“ sidised by the authors of dynamite conspiracies and murderous 
“ outrages ? Are they prepared to join hands with the men who 
“ have been the guests and intimates of Pord and Egan, and who 
“ are at this hour receiving the subscriptions collected by the 
“ ‘ Irish W orld,’ in resisting measures for restoring law and order 
“ in Ireland.” 

The constitution and objects of the Olan-na-Grael have been 
already described (page 5). 

On the 19th April 1880, the executive body of tho Clan-na-Gael 
issued a circular to the officers and members. It was therein 
stated : — 

“ When land leagues are formed or any other public movements 
“ are organised in which members of the Y.O. (Clan-iia-Gael) can 
“ conscientiously participate, no pains should he spared to secure 
“ the control of these movements or organisations by members of 
“ theV.C. A few of our good men worlnng in concert can always 
“ manage to secure this control. Lest these organisations may at 
“ any time prove dangerous rather than assistants to our work, we 
“ should so secure the control of their management as to be able to 
“ disband tbem if they should ever become necessary. 

“ The power and usefulness of organisation were never better 
“ exhibited than in the magnificent successes which have attended 

“ Mr. Parnell in America 

“ In all the large cities the members of the Clan-ua-Gael were 
“ among the foremost in preparing the ground, in attending to the 
“ details, and in seconding the co-operation of our fellow citizens. 

“ The old is passing away, and the new 

“ life is at hand, and whether the change is being made through 
“ the terrible agencies of tho dynamite of the nihilists of Russia, or 
“ the pistol shot of the socialist of Germany, or the march of the 
“ republic in France, or the demand for the land in England, 
“ Scotland, and Ireland, it is as certain as the sun in the heavens 
“ that a great revolution is being wrought, and that aristocracy and 
“ feudalism must give way to democracy and the distribution of 

“ the soil among the people 

“ God speed the mark. It was said of Joseph that he was a 
“ growing sou. May it be said of this movement that it is a 
“ growing movement, and that the tree which was planted by Davitt 
“ in the soil of Mayo in April last may spread its branches where- 
“ ever an Jsjtinbo (Irishman) breathes, or the heart of a humani- 

tarian beats responsive to the cries of the people for a larger and 
“ better life.” 


A Convention of the Irish National Land League of America was 
summoned at Buffalo on the 12th January 1881, by the Rev. Laurence 
Walsh, the treasurer. James Redpath, one of the Irish Land League 
organisers, attended it, and tbe Rev. Laurence Walsh announced 
the receipt of $4,087, adding, however, that a good deal of money 
had been foiwarded directly to Egan in Europe. He announced 
that many branches of the League had not joined in the Convention. 
The action of this Convention does not seem to have satisfied the 
Clan-na-Gael, for on the let March following, in a circular sent by 
it to its members, complaint was made that a party in the “ late Laud 
“ League Convention ’^was “ actively at work inside that organisation 
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" witli tto object of gradually sapping the foundations of our 
“ organisation, and building up a power capable of crushing 
“ ouc the revolutionary spirit, while ostensibly working for Ireland. 

“ • • • • Every effort should be made to retain the money in 

“ the local branches until the executive body can meet, and after 
“ considering all the facts decide upon what course should be 
“ adopted towards the League in future.” 

The next incident we have to refer to is the interview between 
the witness Major Le Caron and Mr. PameU at the House of 
Commons. 

In the month of March 1881 Maj or Le Caron contemplated 
paying a visit to Europe, and early in that month met John Devoy P. 5 Z 6 rot. 4 ( 2491 ). 
by appointment at Chicago, who gave him two sealed packets, one 
addressed to Patrick Egan and another to John O’Leary in Paris, 
who was the accredited resident agent there in charge of the 
distribution of funds and transacting the business of the revolu- 
tionary organisation on this side of the water. Le Caron arrived in p. . 523 , vol. 4 (2493). 
Paris about the 14th April 1881; and entered into communication 
with Egan and O’Leary, and afterwards came to London. He P. 633 , vol. 4 ( 2498 ). 
was then introduced by Egan to Mr. Parnell as “ one of our friends 
from America,” the interview only lasting a minute or two. 

Le Caron and Egan returned to Paris, and whilst there Egan 

told Le Caron that Mr. Parnell desired to see him before he left for 

America. Le Caron returned to London and as he states had an P. 534, vol. 4 (2499). 

interview with Mr. J. J. O’Kelly and Mr. ParnoU in a corridor in 

the House of Commons. 

Le Caron asserts that Mr. O’Kelly on that occasion suggested to 
him that on his return he should use his influence with his friends 
on the other side to bring the organisation into line on that side 
of the water. That they were all working for one common object, P. 5.34, vol. 4 (2499). 
and therefore there should and need be no misunderstanding. 

Le Caron states that after Mr. O’Kelly left, Mr. Parnell, who was 
present, continued the same line of conversation that Mr. O’Kelly 
had introduced, and said, “ you furnish the sinews of war, you 
“ have them in your power, if they do not do as you tell them, stop 
“ the supplies, the whole matter rests in your hands,” that he 
(Mr. Parnell) wished iiim as soon as he returned to New York to P- 534, vol. i (2499). 
see John Devoy, to say to him from Mr. Parnell that he believed 
John Devoy could do more than any ocher one man in the orga- 
nisation to bring about an understanding such as was desired, and 
he wished to secure his presence as soon as possible on this side of 
the water, and would meet him in Paris on hia aiTiviiig there, and 
that so far as his (Devoy’s) expenses were concerned, he (Mr. Parnell) 
would guarantee that he would defray them. 

Le Caron states that Mr. Parnoil requested liim also to see 
Alexander Sullivan, and that he (Mr. Parnell) mentioned also the 
names of Dr. WiUiam Carroll, of Philadelphia, and of William J. 

Hynes, whom he was to see and to lay before them the situation, and 
to show the necessity for bringing about a thorough understanding, 
and that if Devoy would not or could not come, to get one of the 
others, Hynes or Sullivan, not Dr. Carroll, for he was opposing and 
not a friend of the open movement, and that “ there need be no 
“ misunderstanding, we are working for a common purpose for the 
“ independence of Ireland just the same as you are working for.” 

Le Caron also stated that Mr. Parnell said that he had long since P. 535, vol. 4 (2500). 
ceased to believe that anything but the force of arms would bring 
about the redemption of Ireland. Mr. Parnell does not say that he P. 291, vol. 7 (4lfi8). 
did not have a conversation with Le Caron, he says that he may 
have had an interview with him, but he has no. recollection of it, 
and thinks it most improbable. ^3914). 

Mr. Parnell states that he never sent any message either to the 
Clan-na-Grael or to any of the persons mentioned by Le Caron, and 
that he neither directly nor indirectly communicated with any of P> 41, vpl. 7 (3915). 
these persons for the purpose that is suggested by Le Caron, 

N 4 ' 
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Mr. Parnell denies that he stated he had ceased to believe that 
anything but the force of arms would bring about the redemption of 
Ireland, because he says he never thought so. Mr. .1. J. O’Kelly 
could not say whether the conversation between him and Le Caron 
17 ?; Yol! 10 (6047). .did or did not take place, but stated that he had not the slightest 
remembrance of it. 

When Le Caron gave his evidence in chief his private papers were 
not in this country, but they arrived during the inquiry. 

From these he produced the following letter received by him from 
John Devoy : — 

“ Office of 

“ James Reynolds, 

“ Brass Founder, 

41 & 43, Orange Street, 

“ New Haven, C., June 24th, 1881.” 

r. 149 , 7ol. 6 ( 2747 ). “ Dear Fiiend, ^ , , 

“ I am sorry I was obliged to leave here for New York last 
“ Saturday, and consequently did not get your letters till my return 
“ last night. They would have been sent on to me, but that I was 
“ expected to return. I am much obliged for the information you 
“ o-iye me, and the interest you have taken in a matter that affects 
“ us all so closely. I have not heard from H. yet. Yesterday I 
“ received a short note from B., urging me strongly to go over, 

“ but I did not understand for what purpose till I got your explana- 
“ tion. I would like to go very much if -I could spare the time, 

“ and if I thought my visit would produce the effect anticipated, 

“ hut I am afraid it would not. I have no authority to speak for 
“ anybody, and no man could undertake to speak for the V.C. 

“ without its consent — which it would take time to get. And none 
“ of us here could, even with the sanction of the V.C., guarantee 
“ anything for the individuals on the other side who are hostile, 

“ hut who I feel certain, do not represent the opinion of the home 
“ organisation. There can ho no change there till there is a change 
“ of persons, and that is sure to come in time. All I could do 
“ would be to tell E. and P., on my own responsibility, what I 
“ believed would satisfy our friends here, and make propositions 
“ that I might feel morally certain would be approved of. But I 
“ would not on any consideration have them pay my expenses. 

“ That would place me in a false position at once. I have asked 
“ advice, and if certain friends of ours here think it the right thing 
" to do, will start next Wednesday, hut at present I don’t think I 
“ shall be so advised. They seem to misunderstand our dissatisfac- 
tion here. It is not with their action in Ireland, hut the action 
“ they allow their friends to take in their riame hero. There is little 
“ difference of opinion about essential points, but we cannot tolerate 
“ the kind of tiling begun in Buffalo. Please drop me a lino to 
“ P.O. box 4,479, New York City, and even if I should go it will 
" reach me. I will write again. — Yours in haste, J. Devoy.” 

This being the evidence on the one side and the other as to this 
interview between Major Le Caron and Mr. Parnell, we have first 
to consider the probabilities of the case. It appears to us to he 
highly probable that Mr. Parnell would say to anyone whom he 
regarded as a member of the physical force party in America, that 
he thought it desirable that an understanding should be brought 
about between that party and Mr. Parnell and the supporters of the 
Land League movement. It was probable also that Mr. Devoy 
should be mentioned by Mr. Parnell as the person best able to bring 
about the understanding which ho desired, for Devoy had undoubtedly 
been one of the principle agents by whom the support of a section 
of the Fenians had been obtained. The purpose for which such an 
alliance was to be formed and the terms on which it was to be 
based may be disputed, but the desire on tbe part of Mr. Parnell, 
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Mr. Davitt, aud other Land League leaders that the two parties 
of physical force and open political movement should act in harmony 
and not in opposition to one another has been proved. 

We have next to consider whether there is any corroborotion of 
Le Caron’s evidence, and we find it in the letter from Devoy. 

It is clear from that letter that Le Caron had informed him that 
it was desired that he should come to Europe to see '• E. aud P.” 
We draw the inference that Egan and Parnell are meant by these 
initial.s, and it is also clear from the contents of the letter that 
Devoy had been told that his assist^ce was wanted to remove some 
dissatisfaction which had arisen in the revolutionary party in 
America as to Irish affairs. The letter also shows that Le Caron 
had informed Devoy that his expenses would be paid. 

We think that these passages tend strongly to confirm Le Caron’s 
testimony ; and we come to the conclusion that Le Caron has given 
a con’ect account of the message he was requested by Mr. Parnell to 
oonvey to Devoy. 

Mr. Parnell denies that he ever said that he had long since ceased 
to believe that anything. but force of arms would bring about the 
redemption of Ireland ; but ho bases his denial on the fact that he 
never thought so. It is, however, not impossible that in conversation 
with a supposed revolutionist Mr. Parnell may have expressed 
himself so as bo leave the impression that he agreed with his 
interlocutor. 

Le Caron had returned to America on the 12th Juno 1881. 


The 10th Annual Convention of the Clan-na-Gael took place on 
August 3rd, 1881. Alexander Sullivan was elected president, with 

f reater power than had been possessed by previous presidents. 

ames Reynolds was the chairman of the executive committee. 
The circulars and proceedings of this convention show that the 
dynamite policy had then been adopted by the Clan-na-Grael. 
Le Caron states a dynamite campaign was decided upon by the 
delegates to this convention. Its committee on “Eoreign Relations” 
reported as follows: — 

“ The envoy of the T. D. (Supreme Council of the Irish Repub- 
“ lican Brotherhood) having reported to us that our brothers have 
“ established a special department for instruction in engineering, 
“ chemicals, draughting, and mining, and other branches of the 
“ higher and technical departments of warfare suitable to the 
“ advancement and inventions of the age, we earnestly recommend 
“ the like course in the V.C.” 

The accounts of the Skirmishing Fund were submitted to the 
Convention, though the control of that fund was still left in the 
hands of its trustees. 


A telegram was sent by Mr. Parnell to Patrick Pord, which was 
published in the •* Irish ^orld ” 1st October 1881. 

“ I heartily thank the land leaguers throughout the TTnitod States 
“ for their glorious work. 

“ I thank you for the invitation to visit America, but the move- 
“ ment will probably claim my constant attention and presence in’ 
“ Ireland this winter, rendering a visit to the States improbable. 

“ Mr. T. P. O’Connor will start for America early in October, and 
“ will represent my views and those of the Irish organisation. 

“ Charles Stewart Parnell.” 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor an-ived in America on the 29th October 
1881. He appears to have seen Patrick Ford and Mr. Finnerty. 
On November 10th the call to the Convention, to be held on 

A 61620. 0 
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P. 596, vol. 4 (2561). 


P. 59-1, vol. 4 (2559). 


P. 239, vol. 4 (2202). 
P. 181, vol. 6 (3384). 
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Appendix Feb. 22, p. 4, 
P. 603, vol. 5. 


P. 018, vol. 5. 

P. 38, vol. 9 (5252). 


P. 42, vol. 9 (5256). 


P. 615, vol. 5. 

P. 183, vol. 6 (3386). 
P. 205, vol. 1 (232). 


Noyember 30tb, 1881, at Chicago was issued. On November 21st 
a circular was sent by the Olan-na-Gael to its camps : — 

“ Dear Sir and Brothers, 

“ It is the desire of the F.O.” (executive body) “ that as many 
“ members of the V.C. (Clan-na-Gael) as can possibly attend the 
“ Irish National Convention at Chicago, 30th November 1881, will 
“ do so without entailing any expense on the organisation. 

“ You will therefore make every effort to get the members of 
!=‘ the V.C. elected as delegates from any Irish society that may 
“ have an existence in yonr neighbourhood, whether it be as repre- 
“ sentatives of the Lani League Club, the A.O.H. (Ancient Order 
“ of Hibernians), or any other organisation. ^ The F.C. particularly 
“ desires your presence as a delegate, if it is possible for you to 
“ attend as such.’’ 

On 26th November 1881 Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., and the 
Rev. Eugene Sheehy, arrived. A meeting was held at the offices 
of Patrick Ford’s paper, the “ Irish 'World,” at which Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. M.P., Mr. Healy, M.P., and the Rev. Eugene Sheehy were 
present, together with Finnerty, a member of the Clan-na-Gael. 

On the 29th November 1881, a secret meeting of the Olan-na-Gael 
took place, at which it was arranged that the Hon. W. J. Hynes 
(also a member of the Clan-na-Gael) should be in the chair, and 
that Finnerty should make the first speech at the Land League 
Convention next day. 

The Land League Convention at Chicago was opened on 30th 
November 1881, Hynes was in the chair. Finnerty first spoke, and 
said : — 

“ This convention meets to give a definite expression and proclaim 
“ a definite' policy for the Irish-American people ; to tell the English 
“ Government exactly what we mean to do — (cheers) — to tell the 
“ Irish people no more than what we mean to do — (applause and 
“ cries of ‘ That’s right ’) — to align ourselves with the people in 

Ireland — (applause) — to go with them as far as they go — (cheers) 
“ — and as much farther as they are prepared to go. (Tremendous 
“ cheers.)” 

Committees on rules and organisation were then appointed, and 
the nominations placed in the hands of Hynes, the Clan-na-Gael 
chairman. 

On the same evening a reception to Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
T. M. Healy, M.P., and the Rev. Eugene Sheehy was given at 
McCormack Hall. 

Mr. T. P. O’Comior, M.P., said: — 

“ The landlord has not got any rent from the ten thousand who 
“ ore ejected from the forms, and he is not going to get any rent. 
** (Applause.) What becomes of the ten thousand farmers raean- 
“ time ? We will put the tenants near these farms as we possibly 
“ can. They like to have a glimpse of their old home, and if I was 
“ an agent of an insurance society I would not like to have my 
“ whole organisation and corporation dependent on the ten thousand 
“ farmers who will go into the farms that the other ton thousand 
“ have been evicted from.” 

This speech shows that the dangerous consequences resulting from 
the action of the Land League were known to the speaker, and 
Mr. O’Connor admitted that “the shooting of land-grabbers was 
“ one of the incidents of the civil war.” 

The Rev. Eugene Sheehy said : — 

“ I want to tell you hero to-night assembled delegates of the 
“ Irish American race in America, that we face landlordism and 
“ aim at its utter destruction, but only as a stepping stone ^nd as a 
“ means to a greater a^id a higher end. Will you be content to go 
“ on paying what is called a fair rent, an abomination, a crime, not 
“ alone against modern civilisation in Ireland, but against common 
“ sense and a blasphemy against God ? I stand here to-night a 
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teaclier of morals. I weigli the words I utter. I face tlie 
“ responsibility of every word. In France landlordism was swept 
“ down and crusbed utterly into powder by the armed band of 
“ revolution. If any gentleman will undertake tbe commission be 
“ will bave my benediction. I look also into tbeir hearts and I see 
“ a burning lovo of Ireland and a burning hatred of England. I do 
“ not measure my words where there is a question of England. I 
“ say that there is only one enemy on this earth of Ireland, and 
“ that enemy is England.” 

Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., said ; — 

“For what is the business for which this Convention has 
“ assembled, it is the purpose of revenge, as I take it; revenge 
upon the enemy which drove you and your fathers from your own 

“ land "Why was it that we did not 

“ believe in the No rent manifesto? lam in favour of no rent, 
“ not merely as a temporary policy, but for all time. But the 
“ consideration of our men was tins — is it expedient? And we 
“ considered that it was not expedient, because we did not believe 
“ that our people at that time were worked up to it, and we would 
" adopt no policy which would lead to disaster or defeat. But I, 
for my part, believed with John Mitchel that the land system of 
“ Ii’eland is the nerve centre, is the ganglion, is the heart of British 
“ rule ; and I believe that if you want to break the British rule, 
“ you must'sti’ike it through the land system and landlordism . 

The committee on permanent organisation proposed the Rev. George 
Betts as president, and, supported by the Rev. Eugene Sheehy, he 
was elected. The Rev. George Betts was a member of the Clan- 
na-Gael, and it was resolved that “ all committees were to be 
“ appointed by the chairman imless otherwise ordered.” 

Resolutions were prepared by the committee on resolutions. 
Messrs. T. P. O’Connor, T. M. Healy, and the Rev. Eugene Sheehy 
attended on behalf of the Laud League of Ireland, and took part 
in the preparation of the resolutions fo be submitted to the 
Convention. These resolutions declared English rule in Ireland to 
be without either legal or moral sanction, and endorsed the policy 
of the Insh leaders at home and the No-Rent manifesto. 

In the afternoon, on the motion of Judge Birdsall, it was proposed 
that an “ executive committee of seven members be appointed by 
“ the chairman, whose duty shall be to call any future conventions, 
“ and also to confer and act with the leaders of the different 
“ organisations here represented, or any others that may be 
“ hereafter organised to further the interest of Irish rights in 
“ promoting the objects and redeeming the pledges contained in the 
“ address and resolutions adopted by this Convention.” 

After some discussion, this was carried, whereupon the members 
of the Convention sprang to their feet, and burst into a tremendous 
cheer.” The chairman, the Rev. George Betts, then appointed the 
following executive committee of seven : — 

Judge Birdsall, of Connecticut. 

Michael Boltind, Kentucky (Clan-no-Gael). 

Patrick Ford (of the “ Irish World.”) 

P. A. Collins, Massachussets. . 

W. B. Boland, New York. 

Alex. Sullivan, Illinois (President of the Cian-na-Gael). 

Andrew Brown, Missouri (Clan-na-Gael). 

The Rev. Eugene Sheehy at this meeting said : — 

“I recognise, as one of Ireland’s home representatives, her 
“ indebtedness to the extreme Nationalists for their attitude here in 
“ this Convention. (Cheere.) .... Mr. Ford has my thanks 
“ (cheers), from the fact [that for the last few days he prepai’ed 
“ to forget himself in the interests of harmony, and because of what 
“ his paper has done in the past. (Cheers.) Ireland at home 
“ thanks Patrick Ford. (Cheers.) I say deliberately that the 
“ Land Leao^ue owes much to Patrick Ford, and Ireland embodies 
0 2 
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“ Hs ideas ia the Land League movement. (Cheers.) It has an 
“ immense amount of gratitude to the ‘Irish World.’ ” 

The proceedings at this Convention shoiv that the Clan-na-Gael 
obtained power through the chairman, a member of their body, 
to appoint on the executive committee a majority of persons 
supporting the Clan-na-(xael policy. This view is confirmed by 
the circular of the Clan-na-Gael which was sent to its members in 
January 1882, and it anticipates the course of subsequent events. 
The material parts of this circular are as follows : — 

“ Owing to the failure of many delegates who were V.C. men to 
“ report and register at the place designated, only 320 names were 
“ obtained. It ia generally believed that there were at least 
" 80 more in attendance at that body. It will thus be seen that the 
“ V.C. was able to send on very short notice a much larger repre- 
“ sentation to the Convention than did any other organisation, and 
“ it will also be seen that by the secret concerted action of its 
“ members it was able to send this representation chiefly from other 
“ organisations. 

The presence of a large body of men in accord and with 
uninistakeable views was soon recognised by all the elements in the 

“ Convention 

“ The committee on permanent organisation reported at the head 
“ of their list the name of a distinguished brother of the V.C., a 

“ clergyman of the Episcopal Church .' . . . 

“ The Convention finally decided to create a national committee 
" of seven, to be appointed by the chair. 

t--- !{: >;■ » « 

“ This committee has power to call future conventions, to address 
“ all societies now in existence or hereafter to he created, whenever, 
“ in its judgment the interests of the cause required such addresses, 
“ and to take steps to bring about the desired federation of all the 
“ organisations in this country upon a national basis. The committee 
“ was appointed by a V.C. chairman. Doubtless it can find moans 
“ to teach our views, and to pave the way for a period when such a 
“ public organisation can be formed by common consent, and 
“ without the creation of ill-will towards the V.C., or the multipli- 
“ cation of factions in tho eyes of the world. The committee above 
“ referred to have met, have organised by the selection of V.C. men 
“ as officers, have issued an address, and already have taken steps 
“ looking to union of all the elements composing our race. Part of 
“ their duty is to appeal to all presidents of existing societies to 
“ send their views concerning the union. It is the duty of each 
“ member of the V.C., who know the president of any Jsjti [Irish'] 
“ society, to use his influence to get that presidont forthwith to 
“ write to the Secretary of the National Committee, Andrew F. Brown, 
“ 11th and Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo., that he favours the pro- 
“ posed union, and that he desires the committee to proceed to bring 
“ about a union, and authorised them to act for him in so doing. 
“ These gentlemen, the presidents, may he urged to write that they 
“ have confidence in the committee chosen by so large and able a 
“ Convention. By securing this course on the part of all society 
“ presidents the power of action will be placed in the committee 
“ which as already stated was appointed by a V.C. chairman in the 
“ Convention, and is now directed and officered by V.C. men.” 


The next Land League Convention assembled at Washington on 
the 12th April 1882, and was called to order by Patrick A. Collins. 

Mr. Collins said : — 

“ Let us stand together on the platform Michael Davitt built, a 
“ platform broad enough for all the friends of Ireland to stand upon, 
“ and. with all hearts, and wills and energies, unit© behind ‘ United 
“ Ireland’.” 
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A letter from Egan was read containing the following passage; — 

" The Land League movement was originated, built up, and 
“ sustained by tlie Nationalists of Ireland, men who eschewing 
“ sentiment and sunburstism, determined to set practically to work 
“ to effect the regeneration of their country. On my own behalf 
“ and behalf of my friends of the League, both in prison and 
“ outside, I can say that we regard the land question only in the 
“ light of a step towards national independence, which is and shall 
continue to be the goal of all our efforts.’* 

The following resolution, amongst others, was proposed and 
carried : — 

“ That this Convention instructs its officers to confer at their Ibid, p. 21 . 
“ earliest opportunity with the council of seven chosen at the 
“ Chicago Convention as to the feasibility of uniting under one 
“ head ^1 the Land League branches now organised in the United 
“ States.” 


Immediately after the Phoenix Park murders Mr. Davitt went to The Astor House 
Paris to see Egan, and then sailed to America with Mr. William Meeting, l8thJui.Y 
Redmond, M.P., and Mr. Dillon, M.P. This was Mr. Davitfc’s third , o 

Visit to America. 

On 15th July 1882, he met at Astor House, in New York, the com- P- 409, vol. 9 (5687). 
mittee of seven appointed by the chairman of the Chicago Convention 
of 1881, and also the central council of the Land League, viz., P. 615, vol. 4 ^2580). 
Rev. Laurence Walsh, James Mooney, and Hynes. (25^*4). 

It was resolved that : “ As Ireland is now passing through P. 409, vol. 9 (5687). 
** a crisis which strains the moral and financial resources of the 


“ people under the merciless reign of coercion, and eviction, we 
“ earnestly appeal to the whole Irish race to steadily continue their 
** efforts in their several organisations, and to forward ample 
“ contributions to enable the Irish people to fight to the end their 
“ great battle.” 

After this Davitt returned to see Egan in Paris, whence he P. .896, vol. 9 (.5613). 
proceeded to Ireland. His desire was to found a Land Nationalisa- 
tion scheme for England and Ireland, but Mr. Parnell would not 
consent. Thereupon he devised the National League, and persuaded 
Mr. Parnell to join it on a platform of peasant proprietary. This 
was accordingly carried out at a Convention in Ireland on 
l?tli October 1882. 

In October a circular was issued by the Clan-na-(xael, of which P- 610, vol. 4 (2675). 
Alexander Sullivan was president. This circular clearly pointed to 
the use of dynamite. It contains the following mssage: “There 
“ are those of us who carry their lives in theirj hands, and whose 
“ labours, if at any moment discovered, would lead to their 
“ destruction.” 


On 3rd March 1883 Patrick Egan arrived in America from Ireland, Philadecphia 

and went at once to the house of Alexander Sullivan. On 30th March pett. 

the Clan-na-Gael issued a circular, in which is the following 
passage : — 

“ It shall be the duty of the S.G.’s (senior guardians) to diligently p. 611 , vol. 4 (2576). 
“ inquire, without informing the parties or any one else, the 
“ names and addresses of the men best fitted for private work of a 
“ confidential and dangerous character, and report the same in a P. 612, vol. 4 (2577). 
“ list made out or ‘furnished for that purpose to ‘ Y,’ and this list 
“ shall be made out at such stated periods as they may be demanded. 

“ When possible and practical, and the same can 

“ be done without interfering with the work of the organisation, it 
is urged that the open organisation be aided as far as possible.” 
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P. G13, Tol. 4 (2578). 
lieport of the Third 
Annoal Convention of the 
Irish National Land 
League at Philadelphia, 
ibB3, pnt in at psvge 
(2580). 

P. 615, vol 4. 


P. 280, vol. 7 (-41.07). 


P. 619, vol. 4 (2784). 


P. (ilo, vul. 4 (2580). 
Kejiort of the Piiiladelphia 
Convention, 1883. 

P. 9.'), vol. 5 (2693). 

P. 614, vol. 4 (2579). 

P. C18, ^ol. 4 (2583). 


About this time instructions -were issued by the Clan-na-Gael to 
its members to attend the coming convention, of the Land League 
at Philadelphia, which had been called by a notice signed by Patrick 
Egan, cf the National League of Ireland, Janies Mooney, President 
Irish American Land League, and Michael Boland, chairman of the 
committee of seven. 

Three distinct conventions were summoned at Philadelphia for 
the same date, viz., the Clan-na-Gael which met in secret, the Irish 
Land League Convention which met on 25th April, and the Irish 
American National Convention which was to meet on the following 
day. 

That the important questions about to be discussed at these con- 
ventions were known in Ireland is shown by an extract from the 
‘‘Nation” of the 21st April 1883. 

“ Ora London Letter. 

“ The question of the advisability of Mr. Parnell’s attending the 
“ forthcoming Irish Convention at (Ihicago {sic. Philadelphia 1) waa, 
“ as the newspapers state, considered and resolved upon by a meeting 
“ of his colleagues a few days ago. The view of the majority was 
“ strongly opposed to his so doing. Weighty reasons were adduced 
“ by them in support of their views ; but reasons were also given on 
“ the other side. "We must all hope that the best and wisest thing 
“ has been done, but if a newspaper correspondent may express an 
“ opinion on so important and complicated a question, 1 would say 
“ that I had much rather the decision had gone on the other way. 
“ The proceedings of the Convention are being looked forward to with 
“ great interest by every one here. It is said that the plain issue 
“ to be determined there is, whether or not the use of physical force 
“ of all kind — dynamite included — may not properly be employed 
“ by the Irish people in their struggle for the liberation of their 
“ country from British rule. To take the affirmation side of the 
“ discussion would — putting all other considerations aside — hardly 
“ be a safe thing for any one who would contemplate returning to, 
“ and living in any part of the so-called United Kingdom; least of 
“ all would it be safe for a member of the British Parliament. On 
“ the other hand, it would be no easy task to argue before an Lish- 
“ American audience, that the use of force by Ireland, or by any 
“ other oppressed nation, for the recovery of its liberties, would be 
“ immoral.” 

Secret meetings of the Glan-na-Gael were held on each day 
preceding the open meetings of the convention. At the first of 
these secret meetings Collins and Dorney were put forward as 
candidates for the office of temporary presiding officer at the 
convention. Collins was rejected on the ground of its being 
reported that he had offered a reward for the arrest of the 
Phoenix Park murderers. Domoy was subsequently elected by 
the open convention. 

On 25th April 1883 the Irish National Land League Convention 
was opeued at Philadelphia by James Mooney its president, at which 
over 1,100 delegates were present. According to “ United Ireland,” 
of 5th May 1883, “ the Fenian Brotherhood was strongly represented.” 
Major Le Caron attended in two capacities, viz., for the Braidwood 
Laud League Branch and also for Iffie Emmet Club of Braidwood, 
a branch of the Clan-na-Gael. Patrick Egan, Brennan, Frank 
Byrne and his wife, and M. Boyton, were present at the open 
convention, and Brennan attended the secret meetings of the Clan- 
na-Gael. It was resolved that a committee should be formed to 
take steps to merge the old Land League in the new Natioual 
League, and a committee w'aa accordingly appointed to devise means 
for carrying this out. The committee reported a recommendation 
that the delegates of the Irish National Land League should attend 
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the meeting of the Irish- American National Convention. On the 
motion of Mr. Andrew Brown (Clan-na-Gael) it was resolved : 

“That when this convention adioums, it be to meet with the SepoitofH.PiniaMi,Iim 
“ convention to-morrow, and that the chairman appoint a com- Convention, 1883. 

“ mittee of seven, with power to declare the Land League 
“ adjourned sine die, provided the convention to-morrow complies 
" with the reports submitted and adopted here this evening by the 
“ committee appointed to submit a plan of reorganisation.” 

The president accordingly nominated the committee, on plan of 
organisation, viz. : — 

Andrew Brown (Clan-na-Gael). P. 5i?i, vol. 4 (ioi4). 

P. A. Collins. 

Kev. P. Cronin. 

M. V. Gannon (Cian-na-Gael). P. 1.3, vol. 5 (26il). 

Eev. Ch. O’EeiUy. 

J. F. Armstrong (Clan-na-Gael). P. 47, vol. 5 (2645). 

Eev. M. J. Domey (Clan-na-Gael). p. 619, vol. 4 (2.iS4). 

On the next day, 26th April, the “ Irish National Convention ” 
met. It was called to order by Alexander Sullivan, and the Eev. 

George Bettp read the call. Maurice Dorney was then elected 
chairman, on James Mooney’s nomination. These four persons 
were all members of the Clan-na-Gael. 

The following cablegram from Mr. Parnell, M.P., to James 
Mooney, was read to the Convention : — 

“ My presence at the opening of the most representative convention p. 022 , vol. 4 (2587). 

“ of Irish American opinion ever assembled being impossible owing P. 57, voL 7 (.3931). ' 

“ to the necessity of my remaining here to oppose the Criming 
“ Code BiH, which re-enacts permanently the worst provisions of 
“ coercion, and which if passed will leave constitutional movements 
“ at the mercy of the Government, I would ask you to lay my views 
“ before the convention. I would respectfully advise that your 
“ platform be so framed as to enable us to continue to accept help 
“ from America, and at the same time avoid offering a pretext 
“ to the British Government for entirely suppressing the national 
“ movement in Ireland. In this way only can unity of movement be 
“ preserved both in Ireland and America. I have perfect confidence 
“ that by prudence, moderation, and firmness, the cause of Ireland 
“ will continue to advance, and though persecution rests heavily 
“ upon us at present, before many years have passed we shall have 
“ achieved those great objects for which through many centuries 

our race has struggled.” 

The next step was to restiict discussion to such propositions 
as should be brought foiward by the committee on resolutions, and 
no debate was to take place except on subjects included in the call 
to the convention. This placed the whole proceedings in the Report of the PliikOdphia 
power of the committee on resolutions and the persons drafting the Com-ention, 1883, p. 27. 
call. 

A report was then presented from the committe on plan of 
organisation above referred to, which recommended that the Irish 
citizens of America and Canada should sink all private prejudices 
and creed distinctions, and band themselves together with the name 
and title of the Irish National League of America, to be governed p. 62 1 , vol. 4 (2.589). . 
by a president, vice-president, and a national council consisting of 
a member from each state or territory, and which national council 
should appoint out of ite number an executive committee of seven, 
of which committee the president should be ex oflicio chaiiman. 

Mr. Alexander Sullivan (Clan-na-Gael), John Byrne, and John P. 491, vol. 4 (2-466). 

J. Hynes were elected respectively president, vice-president, and '’o|- 4 (2376). 

secretary of the Irish National League of America. ' ^ ■ (2 j 4). 

The executive committee of seven elected were : — 

Eev. P. A. M'Kenna, of Massachusetts. 

D. W. B. Wallace, of New York. 

James Eeynolds, of Connecticut (Clan-na-Gael). I3i, vol. 5 (2749). 

0 4 
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P. IS, voL 5 (2611). M. V. (3-aimoii, of Iowa (Clan-na-Gael). 

V. 26, vol. 5 ( 262 i). Hon. J. Gr. Donuelly, of Wiiiisconsin (Clan-na*Grael). 

p. 47 , vol. 5 (2645). John F. Armstrong, of Greorgia (C31an-na*Grael). 

Senator James G. Fair, of Nevada. 

With power to the council of seven to fill up vacancies in the 
board of officers. 

The Irish N atioual Land League was adjourned sine die, and ceased 
to exist as a separate organisation. The Irish National Convention 
then adjourned. 

Thus it will be seen that at the Philadelphia Convention of April 
1883 the Land League of America ceased to exist. The Irish 
National League then took the place of the Irish National Land 
League of America, and by means of the committee of seven the 
Clan-na-Gael as had been advised in the circular of 19th April 1883, 
obtained the control over the entire Land League movement in 
America, and thenceforward retained it. 

P. 624, vol. 4 (2589). This was the subject of a circular of congratulation issued to 
the Clan-na-Gael by the president, Alexander Sullivan, in which 
he recommended the members “ by renewed zeal in behalf of the 

ruling and directing organisation which does its work patiently, 
“ silently, unostentatiously, by determining to redouble your efforts 
“ for its careful and safe extension, to let the future make even 
“ brighter record than the past,” 

1’. 629, vol. 4 (2594). Oji May 1883 the Executive Body of the Clan-na- 

Gael issued a circular to its members prescribing rules for the 
“ perfect security of the interests of. the organisation,” as 
follows : — 

“ Headquarters P.C., V.C., 

“ 5th May 1883. 

“ For the more perfect security of the interests of the organisa- 
“ tiou, the following rules are published, aud it is made the duty 
“ of S.G’s (senior guardians), officers, and members of L’s (camps) 
“ to see that they are rigidly enforced : — 

“ 1. Hereafter no member shall by interview or in any manner 
“ appear in the public press, or speak or write to anyone not a 
“ member, of any matter, person, or event engaged in or arrested for 
“ Jsji (Irish) revolutionary operations. 

“ 2. S.G’s shall, in their sound discretion, or by direction of 
“ F.O., have power to publish information calculated to deceive the 
“ enemy. 

“ 3. D.’s may, when it is deemed prudent, change their present 
“ names and locations for others less suspicious, without attracting 
“ public attention to the change. 

“ 4. No person who is not a member for at least three years, and 
“ whose antecedents, prudence, and courage is not fully known, 
“ shall be accepted or sent forward for any work of a revolutionary 
“ character. 

“ 6. In localities favourable to the work, D.'s shall institute schools 
“ for the manufacture of explosives and other warfare. 

“ 6. D.’s shall procure, as far as possible, the names, photographs, 
“ and residence of detectives, and keep a list of the same. 

7. All books and papers, when the same cannot be satisfactorily 
“ secured, must be destroyed or cancelled. 

“ 8, It is made the duty of every D. to utilise every available 
“ method of raising funds for the Special Fund, by pic-nics, balls, 
“ parties, and fairs, and contributions from’ outside confidential 
“ sources. 

“ Fraternally, 

“ The F.C.” (Executive Body). 

The “ Nation ” newspaper of Ireland of 21st April i883, cited 
above, had pointed out the questions about to be discussed at the 
Philadelphia Conventior. The Irishman,” on. 12th. May 1883, 
gave its view of the effect of that convention. 
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“ Look at tke convention held in Philadelphia. What manifold p. 172 , voi. 7 ( 4016 ). 

“ mischief the ‘ Parliament of the Irish Race in Exile ’ will work 
“ here at homo. Our countrymen in America are accumulating 
“ vast wealth and consolidating immense force, and for what 
“ object ? We can hardly venture to name it. 

“ The outcome of the convention no man can accurately fore- 
“ cast. It threatens to compass an end of thrilling interest to 
“ England. Prom the union and resolve and determination of the 
“ Gael in the American continent there is no prophesying what 
“ may issue. In the hearts of those 15 or 20 millions of men of 
“ Irish blood rankles a wound which refuses to be healed. There 
“ is no cure for it, they say, with dogged obstinacy, but topsy- 
“ turvy here, and then the retreat of the English garrison with bag 
“ and baggage — mayhap, tho latter can be saved in the pell-mell 
“ confusion of a honihle upheaval and universal crash.” 

On 14th May the executive committee or council of the Irish p. 161 , vol. 5 ( 2759 ). 
National League of America met. The persons present were 
Alexander Sullivan, president. Rev. Dr. 0. O’Reilly, J. J. Hynes, and 
Major W. B. Wallace, Father M‘Kenna, M. Y. Gannon, Jas. Reynolds, 

J. G. Donnelly, and Patrick Egan. It has been proved that P. 152, vol. 5 (2750). 
Alexander Sullivan, M. Y. Gannon, James Reynolds, and J. G. 

Donnelly were members of the Clan-na-Gael. It has also been 
proved that Patrick Egan became a member of the Clan-na-Gael at 
some date prior to 1st June 1883. An address was issued which 
was designed to unite the various bodies in America who were in 
sympathy with the common cause. It contained the following 
passage : — 

“ In compliance with the duties imposed upon us, we request all 
“ Irish-American benevolent, temperance, military, literary, social, 

“ patriotic, and musical societies represented in the convention, or 
desirous of affiliating with the Irish National League of America, 

“ immediately to send to the secretarv, Room 5, No. 8, Clark Street, 

" Chicago, Ills., their full name, with time and place of meeting, 

" the name and correct post office address of their respective 
“ presidents and secretaries, that they may be supplied with the 
“ platform rules of organisation, and literature to be issued in the 
“ future by means of which the closest union between this country 
“ and Ireland will be constantly maintained. Bach society will 
“ continue its special work under its own name, but as members 
“ of the Irish National League of America each will be designated 

“ ‘Branch No. ’ in the order in which they comply with 

“ Section XI. of the Plan of Organisation.” 

In April 1883 explosions took place in London, in one of which P. 589, vol. 4 (2554). 
(at London Bridge) Lomasney is supposed to have perished. His P. n, vol. 5 (2609). 
family was afterwards supported by the Clan-na-Gael. 

On 11th June 1883 Thomas Gallagher and others were tried and 
convicted at the Old Bailey, before the Lord Cffiief Justice of 
England, the Master of the Rolls, and Mr. Justice Grove, for 
feloniously compassing and intending to depose the Queen from 
Her Imperial crown, for intending to levy war upon the Queen, and 
for intending to intimidate and overawe the Houses of Parliament 
by means of the use of dynamite. 

On 16th September 1883 a circular was issued by Alexander P. 626, vol. 4 (2591). 
Sullivan and the executive of the Clan-na-Gael to its members, 
advocating dynamite, and advising the punishment of traitors. 

It also contained the following passages : — 

“ Though the ‘efforts of your executive have not been fully 
“ realised, or rather, indeed, were marred by the informer’s treason, 

“ yet those brothers (with one solitary exception) entrusted with the 
“ work did nobly, and were at the very threshold of deeds that 
“ would have startled the world, and put-the fear of the organisation 
“ in the hearts of the enemy. These brothers, with heroic faith, 

“ have carried your seci'ets to the dungeon, under a fate and torture 

A C1629. P 
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P. 629, vol. 4 (2594). 

The Boston Conven- 
tion, August 1884, 

P. }8, vol. 5 (2616). 

P. 20, vol. 5 (2618). 

P. 18S, vol. 9 (5402). 


P. 21, vol. 5 (2610). 
P. 22, vol. 5 (2620). 


“ worse than death. They did nobly ; it was by no fault of theirs 
“ they failed, and they must and will be enrolled among the gallant 
“ band of martyr patriots, who have perpetuated the glorious 
“ struggle for Jsjti [Irish] independence. They paralysed the 
“ haughty power of Tohmboe [England], they placed Fohmboe 
“ [England] under the bayonet of martial law, they brought war 
" from the starving and crushed people of Jsfmboe [Ireland] to the 
“ imperial gates of Fohmboe [Engla-^] ; they have settled the legal 
“ status of a new mode of warfai*e. By a solemn decision of the 
“ highest authority in Bohmboe [Englatid], presided over by her 
“ Chief Justice, we have compelled her to recognise a new epoch in 
“ the art of war. Had these men invaded Fohmboe [Erigland] with 
“ a musket they would have suffered no less.” (This alludes to the 
trial of Grallagher above mentioned). 

“ "We cannot see our way for an armed insurrection in Jsfmboe 
“ [Ireland] this side of some great foreign war with Fohmboe 
“ [Engla/iid], but in the meantime we shall carry on an incessant 
“ aud persistent warfare with the powers of Fohmboe [England] 

“ in public and in secret 

“ Ton will note with pleasure that the informer is fore-doomed, and 
“ that no man can betray and live. No hole too dark, no comer of 
“ the earth too obscure or too far to hide the spy and the informer 
" from the avenging arm of Jsjti [Irish] nationality.” (James Carey, 
who turned informer at the Phoenis: Park murder trials, had just 
previously been shot by O’Donnell.) 

At the end of 1883, the Olan-na-Cael became divided into two 
branches, the one retaining the old name of the V.C. or United 
Brotherhood, the other and the larger body, under the presidency of 
Alexander Sullivan, adopting the initials U.S., and the government 
of this branch was reduced to three, known as the “ Triangle.” 


A convention of the Irish National League of America was held at 
Boston on the 7th of August 1884. It was preceded by a circular 
issued by a meeting of the Clan-na-Gael, arranging for the election 
of as many brothers as possible as delegates to the convention, and 
for the prevention of any resolutions denouncing “ certain kinds of 
“ warfare.” The Rev. G-eorge Betts was the presiding ofl&cer at this 
meeting. 

Mr. Sexton, M.P., and Mr. W. Redmond, M.P., were the delegates 
from Ireland to the convention. Mr. Sexton says that “ a great 
“ many people at this convention were connected with the extreme 
“ section.” 

J ames Mooney ( Clan-na-Gael) was the temporary presiding officer, 
and M. V. G-annon, Clan-na-G-ael, the permanent presiding officer of 
the convention, and Patrick Egan, Clan-na-Gael, was elected presi- 
dent of the Irish National League of America after Mr. A. Sullivan 
had declined the appointment, and Roger Walsh was appointed 
secretary. The convention was called to order by Alexander 
Sullivan, president of the Clan-na-Gael. 

At this convention Mr. W. Redmond, M.P., made a speech, 
“ saying “ We will work as long as we have life for the consum- 
“ mation of that object for which our fathers worked far 

more bitterly than we may be called upon to work, until we 
“ have made Ireland a nation, and given her a harp without a 
" crown.” 

Mr. Gannon made a speech, saying that he would “ not go roimd 
“ with lying lips apologising for any patriot Irishman’s crime. 

When they give back Francia Hynes and place him in the flesh ; 
“ when they restore to life the murdered Irishmen of this past 
“ decade, then, perhaps, .wo may pass by on the other side and 
“ pretend there is a tear in our eye ; but until then it is not our 
" time for crying.” 
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The accounts "were read, and among them appears the sum 
of ^4,767 for the Parliamentary Fund started at the meeting of the 
executive council on 15th April 1884. There is also a sum of 
iS'17,517 for the Parnell testimonial. 

An executive committee of seven 'was then appointed as follows : — 

M. V. Gannon, of Iowa (Clan-na-Gaol). 

Michael Boland, of Colorada (Olan-na-Gael). 

Timothy Moroney, of Louisiana (Olan-na-Gael). 

Thomas Flatley, of Massachusetts. 

M. B. Holmes, of New Jersey (Clan-na-Gael). 

Hon. J. G. Donnelly, of Wisconsin (Olan-na-Gael). 

Hugh J. Carroll, of Rhode Island (Clan-na-Gael). 

For two years no further open convention was held, during which 
time Alexander Sullivan remained at the head of the Clan-na-Gael, 
and Patrick Egan, who was a member of the Clan-na-Gael, was 
president of the Irish National League. 

In the summer of 1885 it was proposed to increase the Parlia- 
mentary Fund, and the Irish National League of America issued a 
circular of the 17th June 1885 appealing for funds to support 
Mr. Parnell’s movement. The circular was signed by Patrick Egan, 
president, Charles 0’B.eilly, treasurer, and Roger Walsh, secretary. 

On the 25th July 1885, the Clan-na-Gael also issued a circular to its 
members for the like purpose, 

“ To the U.S., 

“We are aware that the public events of the past few months 
“ must have attracted your attention, and we are Compelled to say 
“ we feel much surprised at the failure throughout the country to 
“ do more noticeable work in public affairs in re^onse to the news 
“ received. Of course, we refer to the work of Parnell. His great 
“ work of driving a strong Ministry out of power is of service in 
“ an immeasureable degree in strengthening nationality, and in 
“ securing the first part of national rights. 

“ His action without one word from us should have received more 
“ prompt recognition, in a manner which would have shown to the 
“ world that the race is united. There should be an immediate 
“ move to cause fvmds to be sent to the treasurer of the League in 
“ this country. There is not a camp in the IJ.S., in our judgment, 
“ whose members cannot canse at least $100 to be contributed 

within <671 da/ys after the receipt of this circular. We do not 
“ mean that our members should bear this burden, or that they 
“ shall contribute this money. What we mean is, that they shall 
“ put the work in motion, and get men who can afford it, and who 
“ do not belong to the H.S., to contribute to this purpose. 

“ Bach camp will appoint a committee, immediately upon the 
** reading of this circular, to collect money for the Parliamentary 
** Fund, to be sent at once to Rev. Dr. Oliarles O’ReiUy, Detroit, 
“ Michigan. This committee must not, and indeed should not, be 
“ composed solely of our members. Suppose the town is of such 
“ size that five would be an ample committee, then two or three 
“ members could add two or three outsiders to their number and 
“ start a collection. Any camp that has a contingent fund can vote 
“ ten or fifteen dollars out of that fund to enable a few members 
“ to subscribe in their individual names, where that is necessary to 
“ start it. In most cases it will be better to flatter some wealthy 
“ leading business man or clergyman by getting him to head the 

“ list 

“ God save Ireland, 

“ The Triangle.” 


P. 26, vol. 5 (2624). 
P. 127, vol 5 (272.5). 
P. 24, vol. 7 (3803). 
P. 97, vol 5 (2693). 

P. 46, vol. 5 (2644). 


P. 31, vol 5 (2620). 


P. 32, vol 6 (2630), 


This was followed by a circular of 10th November 1885 : — 

“ To the Ofl&cers and Members of the IJ.S. 

“ Brothers, — ^W e beg to congratulate you on the vigour and p, 34, vol. 5 (2632) 
“ earnestness with which you put into operation north, south, east, 

“ and west, in city and in village, the movement on behalf Uf the 
P 2 
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P. 37, voL 5 (2635). 


Parliameatary Fund. Even ttoso wtose correspondence at first 
' indicated to us tliat they doubted the policy of the order manfully 
■ obeyed it, and many of them have since written to us frankdy 
‘ saying that they have seen its wisdom 

“ We earnestly urge you to see to it at once, tliat all funds 
‘ subscribed are collected and forwarded to the Rev. Chas. O’Reilly, 

‘ D.D., St. Patrick’s Church, Detroit, Mich., so that the reverend 
^ treasurer of the League in America can remit home at the time 
‘ they stand most in need of it. It is directed that in ail cases the 
“ money may be sent through Dr. O’Reilly. The next public duty 
“ devolving upon us will he the reorganisation of branches of the 
“ League, and the election of delegates to its National Convention 
“ lo be held in Chicago on the 20fch January next, at which 
“ Mr. Panaell will be present. The convention, therefore, must be 
“ made a great success. It would be perilous to the cause to have 
“ any failure in connexion with the visit of the leader of the public 
“ movement. 

“ There should be no question about the organisation sending to 
“ Chicago men enough to control the convention, so that its 
" utterances shall not be compromising or uncertain. 

“ While we aid, and, for that matter, keep alive, the public 
“ movement, we must see that it is not allowed to degenerate into 
“ a half-hearted, compromising, or denationalised movement. It 
“ must be held up to the highest notch to which it is prudent for 
“ aU concerned to hold up a public movement. 

“ At the same time we can and should aid in electing a reasonable 
“ percentage of the delegates from men of our race of large means 
“ and great public influence, men whoso presence will aid the cause 
“ so that the whole burden of both public and private movements 
“ shall not all fall upon the shoulders of the same body of men. 
“ Work should be begun at once to reorganise the branches of the 
“ League, and to cause them to remit to Dr. O’Reilly the dues 
“ necessary to put them in good standing, entitled to representation 
“ in the Chicago Convention. Bach camp is directed to begin this 
“ work at once, and to prosecute it vigorously. 

- *• It may be proper here to intimate- to you that if our Ann has 
“ not done much advertising of late it is because of a fixed -and 
" understood policy, and is not mere accident. We have deemed 
“ it wise, in view of tho present attitude of public affairs, to keep 
“ quiet and make as little noise as possible. Our rivals have not 
“ been hurting our business much of late. Whenever they 
“ change their policy and hurt our trade they will hear from us. 

“ ‘ A word to the wise.’ 

“ Yours fraternally, 

“ The Triangle.” 

Another Clan-na-Gael circular to its camps is as follows : — 

“ Brothers, “ 18th December 1885. 

“ The coming convention of the Irish National League to be 
“ held at Chicago in January will be the most important, and, it is 
“ to be hoped, the most representative assembly of Irishmen ever 
“ gathered together in this country. It is hoped that the convon- 
“ tion will be able to malce the demand of Mr. Parnell for an Irish 
“ Parliament irresistible. Your long, persistent, and intelligent 
“ co-operation has culminated in making this demand opportune 
“ and its granting inevitable. England will, however, attempt to 
“ put limitations and restrictions on the grant. The character and 
“ measure of the grant is to be determined by the force and power 
“ of your demand. With an intelligent, persistent, and unyielding 
“ body, embracing a united race at his back, the demands tof 
“ Mr. Parnell will be at least substantially complied with, "^ith a 
“ feeble and divided body of supporters the enemy will avail 
“ themselves of his weakness, and grant accordingly. The language 
“ of the convention must be forcible and emphatic. While our 
“ objects lie far beyond what may be obtained by agitation, a 
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« National Parliament is an object which we are bound to attain by 
“ any means offered. ^ 

“ The achievement of a National Parliament gives us a footinty 
“ upon Irish soil ; it gives us the agencies and instrumentalities of 
“ a government de fdcto at the very commencement of the Irish 
“ struggle. It places the government of the land in the hands of 
« our friends and brothers. It removes the Castle’s rings, and 
“ gives us what we may well express as the plant of an armed 
“ revolution. 

“ From this standpoint the restoration of Parliament is part of 
“ our programme. When that is attained, if agitation will not go 
“ further, we will still go on with our forces unimpaired and 
“ strengthened. We therefore deam it advisable that you secure 
“ the election of as many delegates as is practicable or possible to 
“ the convention of the Irish National League to be held in 
“ Chicago.” 


Another circular of the 23rd December 1885, contains this 
passage ; — 

“ The operations so far conducted have compelled the enemy to 
“ recognise the constitutional party, and we are now in a fair way to 
“ reap the benefits and results of the heroic work of the members of 
“ theU.S. The work of organisation is being pushed in every possible 
“ direction, but we call the attention of the U.S. to the importance 
“ of organising new camps in every town and city in their vicinity. 
“ The creation of new camps is even of greater importance than 
“ the bringing into the organisation of a like number of members 
“ to fill the old camps. A new camp forms a nucleus for the 
“ organisation of resources in each neighbourhood, give us reliable 
“ and active agencies at new points, and extends the U.S. in new 
“ localities. We expect to resume active operations after the 
“ present exigencies of the constitutional party are passed. Wo 
“ havQ purposely and advisedly abstained from doing anything 
“ likely to embarrass them during the crisis of the elections. It is 
. “ to be hoped that during these operations members will abstain 
“ from making inquiries or discussing the subject in any manner, 
“ for we cannot say when we undertake to answer members but 
“ that at the same time we are answering the inquiries of our 
“ enemy, furnishing important information, and giving important 
“ clues to detect and suppress our work. The mystery of an 
“ unknown power striking in the dark, always able to evade 
“ detection, is far more terrible than the damage inflicted. We 
“ caution you, therefore, above all things to be silent, but if 
compelled to speak, disavow all knowledge, or, better still, mislead 
“ all inquirers. In the meantime we wish to impress on you the 
" necessity of mutual forbearance and faith. 

“ Fraternally, 

“The Triangle.” 


Od 16th August 1886, a convention of the National League of 
America was held at Chicago. 

On July 24th the Clan-na-Q-ael had sent the following circular to 
its camps : 

“ Private. 

“ July 24th, 1886. 

“ The senior guardian of each camp is most urgently requested to 
“ secure proxies for all branches of the National League in his 
“ vicinity that cannot send a delegate to the coming convention of 
“ the League at Chicago, and immediately forward said proxy or 
“ proxies to Patrick Egan, Esq., Lincoln, Nebraska. 

“ Fraternally, 

“ The Triangle, 

By tie Secretary.” 

P 3 


P. 38, vol. 5 (2636). 
P. 39, vol. 5 (2637). 


The Chicago 
Convention, 1886. 
Seo Report of the 
Neticoal League Gon> 
vention at Chicago. 


P. 42, vol. 5 (2640). 
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Tlius it will be seen that Mr. Patrick Egan, at that time a 
member of the Olan-na-G-ael as well as president of the National 
League of America, was entrusted with the proxies obtained 
through the instrumentality of the Olan-na-G-ael. 

P. iQ, vol. 5 (2644). Shortly before the Convention, a meeting of the Clan-na-Gael 

took place at Pittsburg. It was resolved that “ we maintain the 
“ same relations in the future to open societies working for the 
“ same purposes as ourselves, that we have in the past.” “ That 
“ the name Clan-na-Gael be no longer used.” 

P. 45, vol. 5 (2643). Before the Chicago Convention, meetings of the Clan-na-Gael were 

held as before, and the nominees for office there chosen were elected 
in the National Ijeague Convention. The meeting of this convention 
P. 697, vol. 9 (6725). was preceded by one at Ogden Grove, at which Finnerty made a 

P. 509, vol. 9 (5727). violent ^eeoh. Mr. Davitt, who was present, said he believed that 

“ we in teland can work out the destiny of our country, vindicate 
“ Irish national sentiment, realise Irish patriotic aspirations, without 
“ the aid of dynamite or any policy of that kind.” 

See Esport of the Chict^o The Pamellito delegates to the convention were Messrs. ‘W. O’Brien, 
Convention, p. 56. M.P., J. Redmond, M.P., and Deasy, M.P. 

P. 118 , vol. 7 (4674). The night before the convention there was a meeting between 

P. 506, vol. 9 (5723). Messrs. Davitt, O’Brien, Redmond, Egan, Sullivan, and Ford. 

P. 118, vol. 7 (4674). The National League Convention was called to order by P. Egan 
(president). Over a thousand delegates attended. At this meeting 
a resolution was passed giving the president of the National League 
the power of selecting the seven members of the executive committee. 
Report of tbe Cliicago The commiiitee on finance submitted a report showing the 

Oonvention, 18S6. following balance sheet for two years : — 

ParlioTTientary Fund. 


Cash on hand reported to Boston Convention 
Cash received at Boston Oouveution 
Interest on deposit - - - - 

Receipts from all other sources - , - 

4,739 

i,m 

175 

314,257 

Total 

$320,282 

Transmitted to C. S. Parnell and trustees of the 
Parliamentary Fund _ - - 

314,452 

Balance on hand 

$5,830 

League Fmd. 


Total 

$37,138 

Eo/penditme. 


Total 

$21,082 


It has been proved that out of the $314,452 transmitted to 
Mr. Parnell and the trustees of the Parliamentary Fund the Irish 
Members of Parliament received in the year 1886, 7,556Z., and in 
See pass-book in the 1887, 10,500Z. 

Appendix io the Short- gj opinion that the evidence proves that the Irish National 

ceedingsr^^ * League of America has been since the Philadelphia Convention, 

25th April 1883, directed by the Clan-na-Gael, a body actively 
engaged in promoting the use of dynamite for the destruction of 
life and property in England. It has been further proved that 
while the Clan-na-Gael controlled and directed the Irish National 
League of America, the two organisations concurrently collected 
sums amounting to more than 60,0001. for a fund called the 
Parliamentary Fund, out of which payments have been made to 
Irish Members of Parliament, amounting ia the year 1886 to 
7,5561., and in 1887 to 10,5001, It has not, however, been proved 
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that Mr. Parnell or any of the respondents knew that the Clan- 
na-Gael had obtained the control over the Irish National Leagne 
of America, or was collecting money for the Parliamentary Pmid, 
and the circulars of that body as -well as the evidence of Le Caron 
show that their operations were secret. But though it has not been 
proved that Mr. Parnell and the other respondents knew that the 
Clan-na-Gael controlled the Leagne or that the Clan-na-Gael was 
collecting money for the Parliamentary Fund, it has been jroyed 
that they invited and obtained the assistance and co-operation of the 
Physical Force Party in America, including the Clan-na-Gael, and 
in order to obtain that assistance abstained from repudiating or 
condemning the action of that party. It has also been proved 
that the respondents invited the assistance and co-operation, and 
accepted subscriptions from Patrick Ford, a known advocate of 
crime and the use of dynamite. 

It was agreed between counsel for the accusers and the respon- 
dents that the names of the recipients of the money paid to them 
out of the Parliamentary Fund should not bo disclosed, and we have 
not thought it necessary to prosecute our inquiries further on this 
subject. 


We have now pursued our inquiry over a sufficiently extended Conclusions. 
period to enable us to report upon the several charges and allega’ 
tions which have been made against the respondents, and we have 
indicated in the course of this statement our findings upon these 
charges and allegations, but it will be convenient to repeat seriatim 
the conclusions we have arrived at upon the issues which have been 
raised for our consideration. 

I. W e find that the respondent Members of Parliament collec- 
tively were not members of a conspiracy having for its object to 

establish the absolute independence of Ireland, but we find that Supra, pp. 21 , 32 . 
some of them, together with Mr. Davitt, established and joined in the 
Land League organisation with the intention by its means to bring 
about the absolute independence of Ireland as a separate nation. 

The names of those respondents are set out at page 32 of t his 
Report. 

II. We find that the respond ents did enter into a conspiracy by a Supra, p. 63 . 
system of coercion and intimidation to promote an agrarian 
agitation against the payment of agricultural rents, for the purpose 

of impoverishing and expelling from the country the Irish landlords 
who were styled the “ English Garrison.” 

III. W e find that the charge that “ when on certain occasions 
“ they thought it politic to denounce, and did denounce certain 

" crimes in public they afterwards led their supporters to believe Snpra, p. 58, and 
“ such denunciations was not sincere ” is not established. We Appendix, p. 1S6. 
entirely acquit Mr. Parnell and the other respondents of the charge 
of insincerity in their denunciation of the Phcenix Park murders, and 
find that the “facsimile” letter on which this charge was chiefly- 
based as against Mr. Parnell is a forgery. 

XV. We find that the respondents did disseminate the “ IrishWorld” Supra, p. 7G. 
and other newspapers tending to incite to sedition and the commis- 
sion of other crime. 

•Y. We find that the respondents, did not directly incite persons 
to the commission of crime other than intimidation, but that they 
did incite to intimidation, and that the consequence of that incite- Supra, p. 88. 
ment was that crime and outrage were committed by the persons 
incited. We find that it has not been pr'oved that the respondents 
made payments for the purpose of inciting persons to commit crime. 

YI. We find as to the allegation tl^t the respondents did Supra, p. 92. 
nothing to prevent crime and expressed no boni fide disapproval, 
that some of the respondents, and in particular Mr. Davitt, did 
express boni fide disapproval of crime and outrage, but that the 
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Siipva, p. 93. 


Supra, p. 93. 


Supra, p. 118. 


respondents did not denounce tte system of intimidation which led 
to ci-ime and outrage, but persisted in it with knowledge of its 
effect. 

VII. We find that the respondents did defend persons charged 
with agrarian crime, and supported their families, but that it has 
not been proved that they subscribed to testimonials for, or 
were intimately associated with, notorious criminals, or that they 
made payments to procure the escape of criminals from justice. 

VIII. *We find, as to the allegation that the respondents made 
payments to compensate persons who had been injured in the com- 
mission of crime, that they did make such payments. 

I X - As to the allegation that the respondents invited the 
assistance and co-oporation of and accepted subscriptions of money 
from known advocates of crime and the use of dynamite, we find 
that the respondents did invite the assistance and co-operation of 
and accepted subscriptions of money from Patrick Ford, a known 
advocate of crime and the use of dynamite, but that it has not 
been proved that the respondents or any of them knew that the 
Clan-na-G-ael controlled the League or was collecting money for the 
Parliamentary Fund. It has been proved that the respondents 
invited and obtained the assistance and co-operation of the Physical 
Force Party in America, including the Clan-na-Gael, and in order to 
obtain that assistance, abstained from repudiating or condemning 
the action of that party. 


Supra, p. 50. 


Supra, p. 58. 


Supra, p. 57. 


Supra, p. 93. 


There remain three specific charges against Mr. Parnell, 
namely : — 

(a.) “ That at the time of the Kilmainham negotiations Mr. Parnell 
“ knew that Sheridan and Boyton had been organising outrage, 
“ and therefore wished to use them to put down outrage.” 

W© find that this charge has not been proved. 

(b.) “ That Mr. Parnell was intimate with the leading Invincibles, 
*' that he probably learned from them what they were about when 
" he was released on parole in April 1882, and that he recognised 
“ the Phoenix Park murders as their handiwork.” 

We find that there is no foundation for this charge. We have 
already stated that the Invincibles were not a branch of the Land 
League. 

(c.) “ That Mr. Parnell on 23rd January 1883 by an opportune 
*• remittance enabled F. Byrne to escape from justice to France.” 
We find that Mr. Parnell did not make any remittance to enable 
F. Byrne to escape from justice. 


The two special charges against Mr. Davitt, viz : (a.) “ That he 
" was a member of the Fenian organisation, and convicted as such, 
“ and that he assisted in the formation of the Land League with 
“ money wkich had been contributed for th.e purpose of outrage 
“ and crime ; ” (b.) “ That he was in close and intimate association 
“ witb the party of violence in America, and was mainly instru- 
“ mental in bringing about the alliance between that party and the 
“ Parneilite and Home Rule Party in America ; ” are based on 
passages in the “ Times ” leading articles of the 7th and 14th March 
1887. “ The new movement was appropriately started by Fenians 
“ out of Fenian funds ; its ‘ father’ is Michael Davitt, a convicted 
'* Fenian,” “ That Mr. Parnell’s ‘ constitutional organisation ’ was 
“ planned by Fenian brains, founded on a Fenian loan, and reared 
” by Fenian hands.” 

We have shown in the course of the report that Mr. Davitt was 
a member of the Fenian organisation, and convicted as such., and that 
he received money from a fund which had been contributed for the 
purpose of outrage and crime, viz., the Skirmishing Fund. It was 
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not, however, for tbo formation of the Land League itself, but for 
the promotion of the agitation which led up to it. W e have also 
shown that Mr. Davitt returned the money out of his own resources. 

"With regard to the further allegation that he was in close and 
intimate association with the party of violence in America, and 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the alliance between that 
party and the Parnellite and Home Rule Party in America, we find 
that he was in such close and intimate association for the purpose 
of bringing about, and that he was mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the alliance referred to. 


All which we humbly eeport to Your Majesty. 


JAMES HANNEN. 

JOHN C. DAY. 
ARCHIBALD L. SMITH. 


HeKRY HaRDINQE CUHYNOnAME, 

Secretary. 


Royal Courts of Justice, 
13th Pebruary 1890. 


A 61C89. 


Q 
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APPENDIX I., p. 3. 


The following are (he particulars of the charges or 
allegations made by the Defendants in the action of 
O’Donnell v. Walter (herein-after referred to aa tho 
Baid Defendants), delivered pursuant to llio Order of 
the Special Commisston, dated the 17th day of Sep- 
tember, 1888. 

The names of the Members of Parliament against 
whom the charges and allegations are made are set out 
in the schedule hereto. 

The Members of Parliament mentioned in the 
schedule were members of the conspiracy and organisa- 
tion herein-after described, and took part in the work 
and operations thereof with knowledge of its character, 
objects, and mode of action. 

Prom and including theyear 1879 there have existed 
societies known as the Irish Land Le^ue, the Irish 
National Laud League and Labour and Industrial 
Union, the Ladies’ Land League, the Ladies’ Irish 
Land League and Labour and Inda^itrial Union, tlie 
National League, and the affiliated societies in Great 
Britain and America, all forming one connected and 
continuous organisation. 

The ultimate object of the organisation was to 
establish the absolute independence of Ireland as a 
separate nation. With a view to effect this one of the 
immediate objects of the said conspiracy or crgiinisa- 
tion was to promote an agrarian agitation against tlie 
payment of agricultural rents, thereby securing the 
co-operation of the tenant farmers of Ireland, and st 
the same time the impoverishment and ultimate 
expulsion from the country of the Irish landlords, 
who were styled “the English garrison.” 

The mode of action was to organise a system of 
coercion and intimidation in Ireland, which was suf- 
tained and enforced by boycotting and tbo commission 
of crimes and outrages. 

The organisation was actively engaged in the 
following mutters : — 

1. The promotion of and melting to the commis- 
sion of crimes, outrages, boycotting, and intimidation. 

2. The collection and providing of funds to be 
used, or which it was known were used, for the pro- 
motion of (and the payment of, persons engaged in) 
the commission of crimes, outrages, boycotting, and 
intimidation. 

3. The payment of persons who assisted in, were 
affected by, or accidentally or otherwise injured in the 
commission of Fuch crimes, outrages, and acts of 
boycotting and intimidatiou. 

4. Holding meetings and proenring to bo matle 
speeches inciting to the commission of crimes, 
outrages, boycotting, and intimidation. Some of the 
meetings referred to, which were attended by 
Members of Parliament with the approximate dates 
and place of meeting are given in the schedule 
hereto. 

5. The publication and dissemination of newspaper 
and other literature inciting to and approving of 
sedition and the commission of crimes, outrs^es, 
boycotting, and intimidation, particularly the “Irish 
World,” “The Chicago Citizen, ” “The Boston 
Pilot,” the “ Freeman’s Journal,” “ United Ireland,” 
“ The Irishman,” “ The Nation,” “ The Weekly 
News,” “ Corli Daily Herald,” “ The Kerry Sentinel,” 
“ The Evening Telegraph,” “ The Sligo Champion.” 

6. Advocating resistance to law and the constituted 
authorities, and impeding the detection and ^onishment 
of crime. 


7. Making payments to or for pereons who were 
guilty, or supposed to be guilty, of the commission of 
crimes, outrages, and acts of boycotting and intimida- 
tion for their defence, or to enable them to escape 
from justice, and for the maialcuance of such pei-sons 
and their families. 

8. It is charged and alleged that the Members of 
Parliament mentioned in the schedule approved, and 
by their acts and conduct lead people to believe tliat 
they approved of resistance to the law and the coro- 
missiou of crimes, outrages, and acts of boycotting imd 
intimidation when committed in furtherance of the 
objects and resolutions of the said Bocieties, and tlmt 
persons who engaged in the commission of such 
mimes, outrages, and acts would receive the support 
nnd protection of the said societies and of their 
organisation and influence. 

The sets and conduct specially referred to are as 
follows : — 

0. They attended meetings of the said societies and 
other meetings at varions places and made speeches, 
and caused »nd procured speeches to be made iucitiug 
to the commission of crimes, outrages, boycotting, and 
intimidation. 

10. They were parties to, and cognisant of, the 
payment of moneys for the purposes above mentioned, 
and as testimonials or rewards to persons who bad 
been convicted, or were notoriously guilty of crimes or 
outrages, or to their families. 

11. With knowledge that crimesi outrages, and 'acts 
of boycotting and intimidation had followed the 
delivery of speeches at the meetinga, they expressed 
no bond fide disapproval or public condemnation, but, 
on the contrary, continued to be leading and active 
members of the said societies and to subscribe to their 
funds. 

12. With such knowledge as aforesaid they con- 
tinued to be intimately associated with the officers of 
the same societies (uiuny of wliom fled from justice), 
and ^v^th notorious criminals and the agents and 
instrumeuts of murder and conspiracies, aud with the 
planners and paymasters of outrage, and with the 
advocates of sedition, violence, nud the use of 
dynamite. 

13. They and the said societies, with such know- 
ledge as aforesaid, received large sums of money 
which were collected in America nnd elsewhere by 
criminals and persona who were known to advocate 
sedition, assassination, the use of dynamite, and the 
commission ,of crimes and outrages. 

14. When on certain occasions they considered it 
poEtic to denounce nnd did denounce ccitain crimes 
in public, they afterwards made coinmunicutious to 
their associates and others with the intention of 
leading them to believe that such denunciation was 
not sincere. One instauce of this of which the said 
Defcndimts propose to give evidence is the following 
letters ; — 

Letter from C. S. Parnell, dated 15th May, IS82. 

Letter from same, 16th June 1882. 

Another letter from the same of the samo date. 

15. “ITie following are persons who aro guilty of 
crime or advocates of treason, sedition, assassination, 
and violence with whom it is alleged the said 
Members of Parliament continued to associate : — 

Frank Byrae, who admitted his coiineciiou with the 
Phoenix Park murders, and who was supplied with 
money by Mr. C. S. Parnell, which enabled liiin to 
escape to America. 

Patrick Egan, the treasurer of tho Land League, 
•who, during the years 1881 and 1882, organised and 


Q % 
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procured the commission o£ crimes and outrages in 
various parts o£ Ireland. 

Patrick Ford, the editor of the “Irish Worlil,” who 
remitted large sums of moneys*to tbo said association, 
and for tlio purposes aforesaid. 

James Carey, tbo Pheenis Park informer. 

Captaiu McCafEeriy, implicated in Phccnix Park 
murder. 

Tyran, who organised the Phmnix Park murders. 

J. Mullett, convict. 

T. Bremmn, who wns secretary of the Land League, 
and paid some of the perpetrators of tfie Pheenis Park 
and other murders and outi-ages. 
lidward McCaffery, convict. 

Patrick J. Sheridan, who was nn organiser of the 
Land League, who organised outragea and acts of 
violence, and was implicated in the Pheenix Park 
murders. 

M. J. Boyton, organiser of the Land League and 
instigator of crime. 

J. W. Nally, convicted of crime. 

John Walsh, of Middleshorough, organiser of tho 
Invincible conspiracy in Ireland. 

Thos. F. Bourke, who was convicted of high treason 
on 24th April 1866. 

.Tames Stephens, the chief of the Fenian organi- 
sation, 

J. J. Brcsiin, hospital superintendent of Bichmond 
gaol, a member of tile Irish Kepublican brotherhood, 
who aided Stephens’s escape. 

Hamilton Williams, the partner of Gallagher, the 
conviered dynamitard, and himself a dyaamitard. 
Alexander Sullivan, a member of the Clan-na-Gael. 
Transatlantic (Mooney). 

Augustine Ford. 

Ellen Fm-d. 

Marta Doherty, 

Father Eugene Sheeby. 

Dr. Wm. &rrol. 

P. A. Collins. 

C. O’M. Condon, sentenced to death for the murder 
of Sergeant Brett. 

John Devoy, convicted of Feuianism, and a trustee 
of tite Skirmishing Fund raised by the “ Irish World.” 

O. Brien, McCarthy, and Chambers, convicted 
Fenians. 

John Finerty, dynamitard. 

John iJnly, ilynamitord. 

(rcneral Millen, dynamitard. 

W. F. Mnckay-Lomnsiiey, a convicted Fonlnn. 
Stephen Joseph Meaney, convicted Fenian. 

.Tames lledpath, advocate of crime. 

Jeremiah O’Donovan Bosaa. 

.Tchn O’Lcnrj', convicted of Fenianism. 

P. J. Gordon. Francis Tally, Father Egan, Father 
Coen, John Roche, of Woodford, P. N. Fitzgerald, 
Laurfiiico Egan, J. Riordan, .1. Connell, Timothy 
Horan, Joremiali Riordan, .T. Dowling, Patrick Nully, 
M. M. O'Sullivan, M. J. Kelly, Thoraan Filzpatrick, 
Miiiirico Murphy, Martin Egan, J. M. Wall, A.M. 
Fnnester, J. P. Quinn, W. F. Moloney, Pearson 
Rcdiliugton, members of the Lund Lengtie, and 
iiuplicateil in crime. 

Anna Parnell, II. Reynolds, H. Lynch, Mrs. 
Jlclouey, Clara Stritch, Mjv. Moore, members of the 
Ladies’ Lund League who paid for tho coininissioii of 
crime. 


HASiJtsuf of pATii.iAJiKNT Jigaiust whom it 

is proposed to give evidouco of Ciiakcgs and 
Ar.niiuATioNS. 

Thomas Sexton. Thomas Quinn. 

.Toseph Gillis Biggar. Dr. Jompli Francis Fox. 
Joseph Riehai'd Cox. Michael Oonwny. 
Jeremiah Jordan. Luke Patrick Hayden. 

.Tnmi's Christopher Flyon. William Abmhum. 

William O’Brien. John Finucano, 

Dr. Charles K. D. Tanner. Franci.** A. O’Keefe. 
AVilliain J. Lano. Justin McCarthy. 

.lames Gilliooly. Timothy M. Hcaly. 


Jo.seph E. Kenny. 

John Hooper. 

Charles Stewart Parnell. 
Maurice Henly. 

James Edward O’Dolicrty. 
Patrick O’lJea. 

Arthur O’Connor. 

Michael McCarlau. 

John J. Clancy. 

Sir G. H.Gmtlan Esmonde 
Burt, 

Timothy D. Sullivan. 
Timothy Harrington. 
William H. K. Rctlmoud. 
Henry Cam))bell. 

Patrick J. Foley. 

Matthew Harris. 

David Sheehy. 

John Stack. 

Edward Harrington. 

Denis Kilbride. 

Jereminli D. SheeUau. 
James Leahy, 

Patrick A. Chance. 


Joseph Nolan, 

Thomas P. Gill. 

Daniel Crilly. 

John Deasy. 

John Dillon. 

James F. O’Brien. 
Patrick O’Brien. 

Richard Lalor. 

Janies J. O’Kelly. 
Andrew Commins, LL.D. 
Edmund Leamy. 

P. J. O’Drien. 

Thomas Maync. 

John O’Connor. 

Matthew J. Kenny. 
Jasper D. Pyne. 

Patrick Joseph Power. 
James Tuite. 

Donal Sullivan, 

Thomas Joseph Condon. 
Jolm E. Redmond. 

John Bivn*y. 

Garrett Mich. Byrne. 
Thomas P. O’Connor. 
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“ (From the ‘ Freeman’s Journal,’ August 18th, 1879.) 

“Land League Convention at Castlebar. 

“ A meeting iu connexion with tlie land agitatiuu in 
Miiyo, the first convention of tenant fiu'mers held in 
Ireland since tho repeal of the Convention Act, took 
place at Castlebar, Saturday, August 16th, at Daly’s 
Hotel, and was attended by representatives, delegtUrs 
from iJl parts of the country. 

“ On the motion of Mr. James Daly, Castlebar, 
seconded by Mr. William Judge, Claiemorris, the 
chair was taken by Mr. James J. Louden, B.L., West- 
port.” 

“ Declaration of Principles. Michael Davitt then 
reud llie following docuinent embodying the declaia- 
tion of principles and rules of the proposed declaration. 

“ Declaration of principles. — The laud of Ireland 
belongs to the people of Ireland, to be held and culli- 
viited for the sustenance of those whom God decreed 
to l»e the inhabitants ihcreof. I,ai]cl bring created to 
supply mankind with the necessaries of existence, 
those who cultivate it to that cud have a higher claim 
to its absolute possession than those who make it an 
article of barter, to bo used or disposed of for purposes 
of profit or pleasure. Tlie end for which the land of 
a conntiy is created requires an equitable ilistvilmtion 
of the same among the peoplo who are to live upon 
tho fruits of llioir labour in its rultivntion. Any 
restriction, therefore, upon such a distribution by a 
feudal land system embodying the law.s of primo- 
gf:uitm-c and entail, the oinassing of large cstaiee, 
the claiming of proprietorship under penal obligations 
from occupiers snd preventing the same from develop- 
ing the full resources of the land, must necessarily be 
opposwl to the Divine purpose for which it was 
created, and to the social righti, security, and happi- 
ness of the people. 

“ Before the couquest the Irish people knew nothing 
of absolute property in land j tho laud virtually be- 
longing to tho entire sept. The chief was little more 
thiiu the managing member of the association. The 
feudal idea whicii views all rights ns emanating from 
Ji head laiidloi'd came in with the Conquest, was 
associated wiih foreign dominion, and has never to 
this cliiy been recognised by the moral sentiments of 
tliu people. Originally tho otfapriug, not of iuclustry, 
but of spoliation, the right has not been allowed to 
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purify itself by protracted possession, but lias passed 
iVoni tlic original spoliators to others by a series of 
fresh spoliation so as to he always connected with the 
latest and most odious of foreign invaders in the moral 
feelings of the Irish people. The right to hold the 
Inml goes ns it did in the beginning with the right to 
till it. Those wei-e the words of John Stuart Mill, 
the English political economist. 

“ Tho landlord system which an alien GoTernmeut 
has imposed upon our country in the place of that 
which recognised no iutennediafe ownership between 
the cultivator of tho soil and the State, has reduced 
Ireland to a degree of poverty and social misery 
iucoDipatiblo with the natural productiveness of this 
land and the progressive prosperity of other civilised 
nations. Tlie area of Ireland and the natural wealth 
of its soil is capable of supporting from 12 to 20 
millions of inhabitants if restrictive land laws did not 
operate against the full devclopnient of the counti^’s 
resources ami the unfettered cultivation of the land. 
Yet a population of eight inillions, previous to the yeai’ 
1847, was reduced by death, starvation, and exile 
consequent upon an artificial famine and continued 
impoverishment, to a little over five millious at the 
present day. 

“ Decreased population, with its concomitant ab- 
eoipdon of small holdings into large estates, has 
prodneed no beneficial change in the condition of the 
existing farming classes, who are compelled by tho 
coercion of necessity in the absence of manufacturing 
industry to an acceptance of a non-alternative bargain 
in tho shape of exorbitant rent in order to obtain the 
use of the soil. The dread of eviction or rack-renting 
must necessarily operate against that expencliture of 
labour and enterprise in the cultivation of tho laiul 
and improvement of farm dwellings and premises 
which follow in every countiy where the fruits of the 
people’s industry are protected by the State. Hence 
the soil of Ireland is worse and less cultivated and the 
livings and habitations of its agricultural class itioi'C 
wretched than in any country in the civilised world. 

“ Over 6,000,000 acres of Irish land are owned by 
losstiian 800 individuals, 12 of whom are in posses- 
sion of 1,207,888 acres between them, while 5,000,000 
of the Irish people own not a solitary acre. For the 
protection of the proprietorial rights of the few thou- 
sand liimllords in the country a standing army of somi- 
miiitary police is maintained, which the landless millions 
have to support, while tho conduct of tho landocracy in 
the exercise of its legal privileges occasions almost all 
the evils under which ourpeoplc suffer. Thus the right 
of tie soil cultivators, their security from arbitrary 
diptui'bauce, and incentives to social advancement, 
together with the general t^’ell-being, peace, and 
prosperity of the people at large, are sacrificed for the 
beneiit of ii class insignificant in numbers, and of least 
account in .nil that goes towards the maintenance of a 
country, hut which, by the aid of existing land laws, 
c.xfracts some fiftoi'ii million pounds annually from the 
soil of Ireland without conferring any single benefit in 
return on the same or the people by whoso induatry it 
is produced. If the land in possession of, say, 744 
bndlords in this country was divided into twcnty-acfo 
farms, it would support in eose and comparative inde- 
pendence over two and a half millions of onr people. 
T'o substitute for such an unjust and anonuiioussyatem 
ns the present land code one that would show an equal 
protection and .solicitude for the social rights andwell- 
hring of the labouring millions, as that shown for tboseof 
the wealthy but non-operative few, is the principle upon 
which enlightened statesmanship turns at following in 
modern times, in order to meet tjie growing neces.sities 
of that popular intelligence and awakening civilisation 
which demands the sweeping away of those feudal 
laws opposed to the social progress and ideas of the 
age. Sacrificing the intei ests of the few to the welfare 
of tlie many by the abolition of feudal land codes, has 
laid the foundation of solid governments, mid secured 
the content of peofdes ia most European countries. 
Tho iuterescs of tho lancUords are pecuniary, and can 
be compensated, but the interests of the people of 


Ireland dependent upon the produce of the soil is their 
veiy existence. In denouncing existing land laws, 
and demanding in their place.s such a system as will 
recognise and establish the cultivator of tho soil as its 
proprietor, we desire that compensation be given the 
landlords for the loss of their intereste when the State, 
i' 11 1 ^ benefit, and happiness of the people 

shall decree the abolition of the present system. 

“ We appeal to the farmers of Ireland to be up and 
doing at once, and organise themselves, in order that 
their full strength may be put forth in behalf of 
themselves and their country in efforts to obtain 
what has brought security and comparative plenty to 
fhe farming classes of continental countries. Without 
an evidence of earnestness and practical determination 
being shown now by the farmers of Ireland and their 
friends in n demand for a small proprietory, which 
alone can fully' satisfy the Irish people or finally settle 
the great land question of the country, the tribunal 
of public opinion will neither i-ecognise the urgent 
necessity for such a change, uor lend its influence in 
ameliorating the condition or redressing the social and 
political wrongs of which we complain. 

“ Let us remember, in the words of one of Ireland’s 
greatest sons, ‘ That the land is the fount whence we all 
‘ ultimately draw, and if the terms on which the land is 
‘ cultivated be unfair, if the agricultural system of 
‘ the country bo unsound, then the entire structure is 
‘ rotten, and will inevitably come down.’ Let us 
never forget that mere appeals to the public to encourage 
native industry in other departments must be utterly 
futile us long as the great and paramount native 
industry of the farmer is neglocfcd. In vain shall we 
Uj to rouse the national spirit of the very men who 
make a nation sink into paupers before our facM. 
Paupers have no countiy, no tights, no duties, and, in 
sliort, if we permit the small farmers to be reduced to 
pauperism, if we see them compelled to give up their 
lands and throw themselves on public relief, there is 
an end of Ii-eland. 

“ HULKS AND OnjECTS. 

“This body shall be known as the Natioual Land 
League of Mayo, and shall consist of farmers and 
others who will agi’ee to labour for the objects here 
set forth, and subscribe to the conditions of member- 
ship, principles, and mles specified below. 

Objects. — The objects for which this body is 
oiganised are; — 

‘‘1. To watch over the interests of the people it 
represents, and pi’olect the same, as far as may be in 
its power to do so, from an unjust oi’ capricious exer- 
cise of power or privilege on the part of landlords or 
any other class in the community. 

“ 2. To resort to every means compatible with 
justice, morality, and right reason which shall not 
elasli defiantly with the Constitution upheld by the 
powers of the British Empire in this country for tfie 
abolition of the present hind laws of Ireland, and 
the subsiitution in their place of such a system as shall 
be in accord with the social rights and interests of our 
people, the tmditions and mwal sentiments of oiirrace, 
and which the uontentment and prosperity of our 
country imperiously demand. 

“.3. Pending a final and satisfactory settlement of 
the kind ' question, the duty of tliis body will be to 
expose tlie injustice, wrong, or injury which may 
be inflicted upon any farmer in Mayo, either by 
rack-renting, eviction, or other arbiti’ary exercise of 
power wbicli the existiug laws enable tire landlords 
to exercise over their tenantiy, by giving all sucli 
arbitrary acta the widest publicity, and meeting then- 
perpetration with all the opposition which tho laws 
for the preservation of the peace will permit of. In 
furtherance of which the following plan will be 
adopted : — Returns to be obtained, printed, and ciren- 
lated, of tho number of landlords in this county, the 
amount of acreage in possession of same, and the 
means by which such lands were obtained ; the farms 
held by each, with the conditions under which they 
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are held by their tenants, and the excess of rent paid 
by same aver the Government valtmtion. To publish 
by phicard, or otherwise, notice of contemplated 
evictions for non-payment of exorbitant rent, or other 
nujnst canso, and the convening of public meetings, 
if neccsswy or expedient, as near the scene of such 
evictions ns circumstances will allow, and on the day 
iixed upon for the same. The publication of a list 
of evictions cairied out, together with cases of rack- 
renting, giving full particulars of same, name of 
landlord, agents, &c. concerned, and the number of 
people evietetl by such acts. The pnblicatioa of the 
names of all persons who shall rent or occupy land 
or farms from which others have been dispossessed 
for non-payment of exorbitant rents, or who shall 
offer n liiglier rent for livnd or farms than that paid 
by the previous occupier, 

“4. This body to umlertake the defence of such of 
its members or others of local clubs affiliated with it 
Avho may be required to raist by law actions of 
Umdlords or thnir agents who may purpose doing 
them injnry, wrong, or injustice in connexion with 
their land or fai-ms. 

“S. To render assistance when possible to such 
farmer members as may be evicted or otherwise 
wronged by the- landlords or their agents. 

“ 6. To niidertake the organising of local clubs 
or defence associations in the baronies, towns, and 
parishes of this county, the holding of public meet- 
iuCT and demonstration.? on the land question, and the 
prmlbg of pamphlets on that and other subjects for 
the information of tlie farming classes. 

“7. Final!}', to act as n vigilance committee in 
■Mayo, noting the conduct of its grand juiy, poor 
law guardians, town commissioners, and membeis of 
Parliament, and pronouncing on the manner in which 
their respective functions arc performed, whenever 
the interests, social or political, of the people repre- 
sented hy this club render it expedient to do so. 

“ Conditions op Mbmbbrshjp. — First, to he a 
member of any local club or defence association in 
the comity, and to be selected by such club or 
association to represent the same on the central or 
counly association. Second, a desire to co-operate 
in the carrying out of the foregoing objects and 
subscribing to the principles here enunciated, with a 
view of propagating tlie same and laboming for their 
successful uppUcutiou in Ireland, will qualify non- 
representative farmers or others for membership in 
this body, subject to the subscription and rules laid 
down for same. Third, to pay any sum not nndftv 
5s. a year towards the carrying out of the foregoing 
objects, and the end for which tliis body is created, 
ufimcl}’, the obtaining the soil of Ireland for the 
people of Ireland, who cultivate it. 

“ The ubuu'man remicded the delegates that on 
them depended the organisation and encouragement 
of their wouker hearted brethren. He trusted that 
before many months every part of Ireland would be 
orgaiilscil. Ho trusted that those dilFevences — those 
political or polemical differences — which had for so 
long kopt Irishmen usuiuler, would disappear for ever 
from their ranks (hour, hear), and that on the 
platform which had been erected in Mayo would be 
fouml men of all shuiles of opinion, in Ireland — the 
Homo Itnier and the Hutlonolist, the devout Catholic 
and the sturdy Orangeman — and ho trusted tliat they 
would know each other for the future only ns 
Irishmen (bear, hear). 

“ On the motion of Mr. Monahan, seconded hy 
Mr. Jnuiea McGrath, it was resolved to form a 
National Land League, and adopt the manifesto read 
by Mr. Davitt. 

“ The meeting then proceeded with the election 
of officers, with the following results : — ^President, 
Mr. J. J. Louden; Vice-President, Mr, James Daly; 
Treasurer, Mr. H.. Ferry, T.C. ; Secretaries, Mr. 
P. W. Nally and Mr. J. W. Walsh. An execu- 
tive committee was also elected, consisting of 
representatives from eacli poor law union.” 


APPENDIX III., p. 15. 

“Rules fob toe GumiNCE of Beancues. 

“ L 

“ That a president, vice-president, treasurer, and 
secretary, and with them not less than seven members 
be elected a committee for the general management of 
business. 

“ n, 

“That the officers shall be elected for the term of 
one year, subject to removal by a vote of the members 
of the blanch. 

“ III 

“That the election of officers sb.i .11 take place by 
ballot. ^ 

“ lY. 

“ That the membersliip subscription shall not bo 
less than one shilling each year, the subscription 

being based on Govemnient valuations, as follows : 

One shilling unaually for first 5^. valuation and under,' 
and an increase of one shilling for every additional 
10 /. 

“ V. 

“ That all branches affiliated to tlie League shall 
forward, on the first day of each month, half of the 
funds in hand, and with it a monthly statement to the 
Central Executive. 

“VI 

“That the treasurers shall in all cases furnish 
members with reguloi' Land League receipts for full 
amount of subscriptions paid, on forms supplied by 
the Central Executive, the counterpart of which shall 
be forwarded to the central offices. 

“ VII. 

“ That all cords of membeisbip shall be supplied by 
Central Executive, and will be furnished when 
Rule VI. has been complied with. 

“ VIII. 

“ That no person shall be admitted to membership 
who docs not give his adhesion to the principles of the 
Leagne. 

“IX. 

“That no one taking a farm from which another 
has been evicted for payment of unjust rent shall be 
allowed to become a rnomber of any branch of the 
Land League. 

“X. 

“That any member of a branch bidding for, or 
occupying a farm from which a member or non- 
memijcr has l«en evicted, or who shall rent land 
which a member or non^member may have sun'endered 
on grounds of excessive rent or upon a refusal of a 
fair reduction of a rack-rent, shall be expelled the 
branch for such action. 

“XI 

“ That no man assisting to serve processes of eject- 
ment, or taking part in any eviction, or purchasing 
stock or produce seized for non-payment of a mck- 
rent, bo allowed the membership of any branch. Any 
member of a branch proved guilty of any of tlie fore- 
going acta to be at once expelled, 
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“XII. 

“ Thftt tlie managing committee of each branch of 
the League should keep a register of the membei-s, 
particulars of their holdings, names of their landlords 
and ^ents, amount of rent paid annually or . other- 
wise, excess of same above Goveruraent valuation, 
cases of rack-renting and eviction, and all the neces- 
sary jjarticiilars tonching the relation of landlords with 
their tenants in the locality of such branch of the 
League, in books to bo supplied by the Central 
Executive. 

“xm. 

“ That all sectarian discussions be excluded from 
meetings.” 
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Esctracted from “ The Nation.” 


Baxla, Co. Mayo. 

22ad (?) November 1 879. 

Speakers : 

WAi.sn, Castlebar. 

J. J. Loddeit, B.L., Chaii'man. 
J. C. Walso, Castlebar. 
Thomas Bjisknan. 

Mr. PAm>'ELL, M.P. 

John Dileon. 

T. Sexton. 

John Walsh, Balia. 
Costelloe, Kiltimngh. 

James (TConnob, Dublin. 


THE LAND AGITATION. 

“ The Nation,” No7}embcr 1879 (jj. 2). 

The Baila Meeting. 

A Bemaeeable Scene. 

Speeches of Messes. Pabnell, Bbennak, &c. 

[Abridged from the “Preeman ” of Monday, 
November 24tb.] 

To-day a most remarkable and critical scene in the 
land movement in Mayo was enacted close to Balia. 
A amull farmer, Anthony Dempsey, holding under 
Sir Robert Lynch Blosse, was under sentence of 
eviction for non-pajunent of a year’s rent. The laud 
was taken possession of a week ^o. The man’s 
father was lying on a bed of fever, and his children 
stricken with measles. The Shei-iff did not under 
these circumstances insist on completing the eviction 
at that time, and to-day was fixed for the dual expul- 
sion of the family from thoir home. It was the fii-st 
eviction in Mayo since the recent land movement, 
and placards at once appeared all over the county 
summoning the people to assemble at the scene of 
the eviction. The scene had hardly been made when 
Messrs. Davitt, Daly, and Killen wei*e seized and 
imprisoned. Thereupon a new proclamation urged 
the people to make a double protest against the 
eviction and against the arrests. It was felt to be a 


crisis. All horts of nimonrs begun to oirnuhite, that 
the meeting had been abamioned, tkit it would be 
i^uppimscd by force, that the c-viction would take 
place, that the eviction would not hike place', that 
anything or everything might happen. The leading 
London newspapers and now.s ugencios de.s[iatchud 
special correspondents to the spot its to a scat of war. 
A military officer boittecl in Castlebar on Priuuy tliat 
the luiliUuy would disperse any us.sembiao’e with 
bullets, and that tlie leaders would be specially picked 
off. On the other hand, it began to leak out towards 
the end of the week- that certain communications to 
the Castle had ended by the determination to defer or 
abandou the eviction; but to the last all remained in 
a .state of painful uncertainty. The following placard 
was circulated during the morning : 

“ JParnell and Davitt to the people of Mayo 
Men of Mayo, we earnestly counsel such of you as 
intend to be witnesses of the eviction scene to be 
dignified, orderly, and peaceful in your conduct. The 
future of onr movement depends upon your attitude 
this day. Give no excuse for violence on the part of 
the Government and our great cause is won.” 

Mr. Parnell, M.P., Mr, John Dillon, and Mr. 
Thomas Sexton travelled down to Castlerea hy special 
train after the Rotunda meeting on Friday night, and 
came on to Balia by the morning train. Not the 
smallest public commotion was at tlie time visible. 
Waggonettes full of armed policemen began first to 
disturb the quietude of the village. By uoon a force 
of 100 men, under command of Sub- Inspector Goi ter, 
was assembled, a strong column of whom marched 
out to the scene of the eviction. Even then it was 
rumoured that the eviction would take place after all, 
and that a troop of cavalry was on Its way 'from 
Castlebar to enforce it. Presently those long pro- 
cessions of farmers on. horse and' foot, which have 
become the regular accompaniment of Mayo huid 
meetings, began to file into town on all sides with 
their banners. The chief contingents were furnished 
by Balia, Claremorris, Kiltimagh, and Ballinrobc. 
One large black sundord bore the inscription. “ God 
rest our martyred tliree” on one side, and on the 
other, “In. Memoidan— Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien.” 

Othei's were inscribed, “Welcome Paruell no 

surrender,” and various other watchwoj-ds familiar in 
the movement. There was the usual display of imita- 
tion weapons in the ranks. One vast procession was 
formed in Balia for the march to Dempsey’s farm at 
Loonamore. That processiou was one of the most 
remarkable I have ever seen. The loeu were com- 
pacted four deep in a dense column spread over a 
mile and a half of road, a couple of hundred mounted 
men bringing up the rear. Passing the house of Sir 
Robert Blosso’s agent the cry of “Three groans for 
tyrants ” was taken np all along the ranks. I may 
say that during the march home the band played the 
“Dead March ” in this neighbourhood. Demp-'ey’s 
farm is situate on the crest of a steep hill, overlooking 
for more ihan a mile the Balia road. When the head 
of the procession reached tlie foot of the hill the fields 
overhead were seen to be full of arined policemen, 
who fell into rank at the approach of the procession. 
The iiiteDlions of the police were, even then in cou- 
sidcmble doubt. Mr. Parnell and the leaders were 
the fiiTst to scale the hill. They were informed by 
Dempsey that the Sheriff hart promised to give him 
more time. 'The police had been by this time drawn 
up in a body at the rear of the house, .under command 
of Major Wyse, R.M., Castlebar. A rath witiun fifty 
yards of Dempsey’s house on the brow of the hill ivas 
iiumccliutoly fixed as the place of meeting. Now 
another very singular scene took place Tlie whole 
road below for more than a mile was covered by the 
huge peasant procession. As the head of the column 
reached the foot of the hill it parted, two to either 
side, and climbed the hill in an immense semi-drclo 
exteuding over the whole face of the bill Tlie two 
horns of this vast crescent advanced quickly and 
simultaneously, ^ if with the intention of surrounding 
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tbo bouse, imd witli it a large body of the police. 
The police immediately prepared to retire, but Mr. 
Parnell exerted himself to stop the movement, and 
both sides of the advancing procession having halted, 
came quietly together round the speatera. There 
must have been quite eight thousand men in that 
extraordinary array, and their self-possession, orderli- 
ness, and enihusiusra were even more remarkable than 
their numbei's. The Balliurobo brass band arrived 
during the meeting. Towards the close of the pi'O- 
ceedings several shots were fired by fowlers in the 
neighbourhood. 

On the motion of Mr. Walsdj, Castlebar, the chair 
was taken, amidst cheers, by 

Mr. J. J. Louden, B.L., 

President of the Mayo National Land League. 

Amongst those in the neighbourhood of the chair 
were : — 

Messrs. C. S. Parnell, M.P. ; .Tobn Dillon, Dublin; 
T. Sexton, do. ; T. Bi-ennan, do. ; Rev. Father 
Corbet, O.C., Claremorris; John Wnlsh, Balia; 
W. Nally, do.; J. W. Nally, S. W. Nally, do.; 
Arthur Morris, Sluule; Mr. C. Hughes, Kiluiurry; 
P. J. Mellet, Switiford ; W. O’Connor, do. ; 
T. A. Hickey, Dublin; — Glynn, Cong; P. -T. 
Monaham, Ballinrobe; J. B. Walsh, Castlebar; 
T. Eeilly, Balia; M. Sheridan, “ Mayo Examiner”; 
T. Kelly, Kiltimagh ; M, Costelloe, do. ; T. Cotter, 
Carrowkeal; J. O'Kane, John Killeen, Michael 
M'Eilen, J. M’BCale, Patrick White, P. M’Donnell, 
T. Barrett, Hugh Baftery, Thomas Kelly, Bally- 
haunis; J. J. Barrett, Ballinrobe; William Mangan, 
Foxlall, &c., &c, 

Mi‘. J. Lotoen, B.L. 

The Chairman, who was received with great 
cheering, said j Fellow-countrymen, I am proud to 
see you assembled here to-day in the might of your 
unmberH to carry on legally and within the con- 
stitution of the agitation which we commenced in 
Irishtown last February, and which I ara happy to 
say has proved an immense success in the county of 
Mayo. At this late hoor of the day it is not my 
inter tion to detain you very long with a speech, but even 
at tho risk ‘of trespassing upon your patience — for I 
know you are anxious to hear Ireland’s foremost 
champion, who is among you to-day (cheers for 
Parnell) — I at the same time consider it my duty to 
say a few words to you upon the sitoation. In the first 
place, I must remark that within a recent time arrests 
have been made of gentlemen who were intimately 
connected with this great agitation for the emancipation 
of the stniggling tenant farmers of Ireland — (cheers for 
Davitt and Daly) — and it is quite possible that further 
aiTssts may be mode in the same direction. 

A Voice : Others will fill the gap. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman : In point of fact, not only in this 
county, but throughout all Ireland, rnmours are afloat 
from day to day that fresli arrests have been made. 
Now, I wish to say to you that should any arrests be 
•attempted when you are present, upon this occasion 
or upon any other occasion, your duty is not to 
attempt anything in the shape of rescue — (no, no) — 
not to attempt to offer any violence to the officers of 
the law, not to make aoy attempt whatever to offer 
resistance, armed or otherwise, to the executive 
authorities of the land. (Hear, hear.) Our object is 
and has been throughout the agitation not to oppose 
bad laws, but to have those bad laws wiped off the 
statute books. (Cheers.) Of coui'se yon are all 
aware tbac the objects of our ugitatiuu and the means 
which we adopted to carry out these objects have been 
grossly misi'epresented by the reptile press of Dublin. 
(Groans.) 

A V oice : Groans for tho “ Irish Times.” (Groans.) 

The Chairman ; And by that section of the English ' 
press whose object would seem to be to misrepresent 
every constitutional movement which tho people of 


this country undertake for the alleviation of their 
social condition, in order that they may lower our 
people in the estimation of the Empire and in the 
estimation of the entire world. 

A Voice: To h with the Empire. 

The Chairman: But a few days ago, when my 
friend Michael Davitt — (cheers) — was arrestod, tlu* 
London “ Times” declared that while the people of 
England would concede ro tho people of Ireland tho 
right of pnblic meeting, at the samo time they declared 
that the meetings which we held in Ireland were 
illegal. 

A Voice; They are liars. 

The Chairman : And why ? Because they said our 
object was to conils(^ate the property of the landlords. 

A Voice : No, but to regain our own. (Cheers.) 

The Ch^mmu : To that chai'ge I answer that we 
have never advocated confiscation of the property of 
the landlords — we have only advocated the conversion 
of thal property. (Cheers.) We como forward under 
the pressing circumstances of distress which surrouad 
us — with tho wail of suffering ascending to heaven in 
our ears — (True) — we come forward to propose such 
a change in the system of the laud tenure in this 
country ns would place the people who tilled the soil 
in such a position that they would be neither dependent 
on good harvests on the one hand nor the generosity 
of the landlord on the other for the support of them, 
selves and their families. (Cheers.) Well, my friends, 
that pi'oposal has been met by the organs of reaction 
with a shout of derision and defiance. 

A Voice : We don’t care. 

The Chairman : But I declare here to-day no 
matter what system of oppression may be used, no 
matter what system of coercion or violence may be 
used to take away our rights and to crush us as a 
people, that we will proceed openly, legally and within 
the lines of the oonstitutioa to effect tho great object 
for which this agitation has been set ou foot. (Cheers, 
and cries of “ We will.”) 

Mr. J. C. Walsh, Castlebar, proposed the first 
resolution : — 

“ That we rejoice that more reasonable counsels 
have prevailed, and that the eviction which this 
meeting was called to protest against has not been 
proceeded with.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Thomas Bkennan, Dublin, who was received 
with much enthusiasm, seconded the resolution. Ho 
said — We ai-e here to-day for a three-fold purpose. 
We are hei'e, in the first place, to protest against the 
eviction and possible death of nine of God’s creatures. 
We are here to protest, in the name of ouc counto-y 
and of jitstiee, against the unconstitutional arrest of 
our leaders who are now paying the penalty of their 
devotion to the people’s cause — (cheers for them)— 
and we are here also to declare our determination to 
go on with this movement until victory is secured. 

A Voice : Victory or death. 

Mr. Brennan : And until the last traces of feudal 
landlordism is swept from tho country. The English 
Government have come to the rescue of that nccui’sed 
institution— (groans) — but it cannot save it. The old 
crumbling edifice is going, and it must fall. (Cheers.) 
Prison bars cannot hide the light of God’s truth, and 
though you or I may have to follow Mr. Davitt or 
Mr. Daly, our cause mumot be imprisoned. (Cheers.) 
That cause is just and it must triumph. (Cheers.) 

A Voice : We won’t fail you, any way. 

Mr, Brennan : My friends, our lives are no longer 
our owm They now belong to our country and to 
justice. (Cheers.) We must consecrate them here 
to-day — (Cries of “So we wiE”) — to tho advance- 
ment of that cause for which our friends are suffering. 
I for one am not here to-day to withdraw miything I 
have ever said in this movement since I first stood 
upon that platform in Irishtown. (Cries of “ Never,” 
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and cheers.) And whatever may he tho wortla which 
Mr. Duvitt used at the Gurteen meeting, I here adopt 
tliem to-day — (cheers) — aud if I knew them I would 
rei>eRt them for you, believing in my soul that they are 
the words of justice and truth. (Loud cheering.) 

A Voice : My life on you. 

ilr. Bi-cniian : It will become us here not to make 
long winded orations to-day. The time for mere 
speeclimaking bus gone by. The hour of resolve and 
act 1ms arrived. (Cheers.) 

A Voice: Stand together. 

Mr. Brennan : Tiie speech to-day is the indignation 
which I see flashing from your eyes and tlie determi- 
nation which rests open your brows. (Cheers.) 
Think of the possible scene which we might be called 
upon hero to-day to witness. Think of the poor man 
who lies in yonclcr cabin, the hot fevei' darting wildly 
tlirougli his brain. Think of the poor child who, 
every time that he asks for a morsel of bread, sends a 
pang worse than a bayonet thrust through its mother’s 
heai t. (“ True.”) Think of this (iicl and tlmn think 
of the cvictov — (groans and ci-ies of “Down with 
him”) — who ha.s lied the country that his ears may 
not catch the exeisrations of the people. 

A Voice: That his eyes may never see, either. 
(Latigliter.) 

Mr. Brennan : Think of him as be enjoys all the 
luxuries of life and pockets the monev which the 
sweat of that poor man has wrought from the land — 
(groans)— for in this enlightened nineteenth century 
God’s first decree to fallen man is contravened by 
human law, and the majority of mankind most work 
and toil to support the few in idleness. (Groans.) 

A Voice : It won’t be so any longer. 

Another; Groan every tyrant. (Groans.) 

Mr. Brennan: Think of the scenes of ’47 — think 
of the blazing rooftree, think, oh ! think of the work- 
house and the emigrant ship — think of the starvation, 
and the death, and the coffinless graves, and then tell 
me to-day will you be tme to the preachings of our 
friends in prison ? (Loud cheering and cries of 
“We wiU.”) 

A Voice : Our blood is up. 

Mr. Brennan : Shall one generation witness tu'o 
such scenes as ’47 ? (Cries of “Never.”) Forbid it, 
Heaven 1 1 call upon every one of you who can to- 
day to do everything in your power to avoid it. 
Organise for the protection of your own rights — 
combine that you may offer an unbroken front to its 
common enemy. (Cheers.) Surely, if ever you are 
to be earnest it is now, wuen your best and bravest 
aro in prison — now when liberty of speech is pro- 
scribed m the land — now when the gaunt spectres of 
famine aud death we standing by your thresholds. 
(Cheers.) I appeal to one class in the community 
especially — I appeal to the men of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and I ask them are they content to 
remain or to become the destroyers of the people— 
of their own kith and kin. (Cheers.) Turning 
towards the police, the speaker continued — Look at a 
possible future — look at your own brother lying in 
yonder ditch dead and naked; the last garment was 
sold to buy a measure of milk for the poor child in 
whose body the teeth of the lean dog is now fastened. 
(Groans.) Are you human nature? Can you look 
upon such scenes, strong men as you ore, without 
feeling your knees tremble and a curse gurgling in 
your throats? (Groans.) Need I remind you that 
in ’1.7, when j'ou were vailed on to do work similar to 
that with which you are now threatened, one of yonr 
force fii*ed upon an unhappy crowd, to find five 
minutes later that the .bullet had lodged in the breast 
of tbe mother that bore him ? You Jire Irishrden, and 
I doubt not that beneath many a policeman’s jacket a 
warm Irish heart beats. (Cheers.) Are you conteut, 
then, to be the destroyers of your own people, or will 
you rather twine hands with them and snatch victory 
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from death, and save the lives of tbe people? 
(Cheers.) As for you, my friends, your course is 
clear, llocp before your mluds the great fact that 
the land ot Ireland belongs to the people of Ireland. 
(Cheers.) Follow the teachings of the apostles of 
oiir creed, who are now its martyrs aud its confessors. 
Wo tell you hero to-day what has been told you from 
every platform in your country. We tell you to pay 
no rent until you get a reasonable reduction. Wo 
toll you to take no land from which another man has 
boon evicted. (Cheers.) 

A Voice : Down with, those that do. 

Mr. Brennan : Should such a mean wretch be found 
in Mayo to snatch such a farm, then, I say, go mark 
him well — cast him out of tbe society of lueu hs afi 
unclean thing. 

A Voice : Yes, as a mad dog. 

Mr. Brennan : Let rone of yon be found to buy 
with him or sell with him, and watch how the modern 
Iscariot will prosper. (Cheers.) Tho loss of each 
comrade but throws new duties oa us who are left 
behind. Theiefore we must oil t.iko off our coats aud 
work earnestly in this movement. John Mitchell 
said from the dock in Greeu Street that there were 
one, two, three, aye, a hundred prepared to follow 
him. Aye, and Mr. Davitt must know in bis prison 
celt to-day that there are not hundreds, but hundi-eds 
of thousands, prepared to take up and carry out the 
work whicli he begun. (Great cheering.) 

The resolution was carried ^vith acclamation. 

Mr. Fabneli., M.P., on coming forward to propose 
the second resolution, was tremendously cheered. He 
said: Mr. Chairman and men of Mayo, after Ike 
magnificent speech ot Mr. Brennan it would ill become 
me to occupy your time witli many words of mine. 
As he has told you, these are days not for words but 
for action — (cheers) — and upon your action to-day in 
coming here in the fnoe of every intimidation — oahn 
and determined to do your duty by yoim suffering 
fellow-creatures in yonder cabin — you have shown 
that you know how to distinguish what your duty is 
to your country to-day. (Cheers.) I alluded just 
now to Mr. Brennan’s magnificent talent, bnt it is true 
that iu those days Ireland’s most dovoted and talented 
sons are marked out for imprisonment, and I very 
much fear thai the result of the lead he has talten in 
this movement will be that he may be also sent to 
share tbs fate of Messrs. Uavilt, Daly, and Hilleu. 
(No, tio.) Lord Beaconsfield has shovm that lie 
knows how to appreciate the strength of this move- 
ment. (Groans for him,) The whole landed aristo- 
cracy of England and of Ireland also recognise that 
tbe movement that was begun la.st February on tho 
plains of Slayo, at Irishtown, haa set the handwriting 
on the wall for the downfall of the most infamous 
system of land tenure that the world has ever seen. 
(Cheers.) I congratulate you upon your ntiitode 
to-:lay — calm, determined, self-reliant, and within the 
law'. (Cheers.) In this way we shall teach our 
rulers that although they may violate the constitution, 
although they may rush into illegal acts, we are not 
■going to be induced to follow them. (No, no, and 
loud cheering.) It is of no use for me to rejieat the 
advice that r gave the people in February last. You 
have shown that in keeping a firm grip of your home- 
stead — (cheers and cries of “So we will”) — and in 
refusing to pay an unjust rent, you have shown that 
you know ivell that in that advice is your only safety. 
(Cheers.) But I would exhort you with all the littie 
power or force that I may possess to maintnin the 
attitude that you have maintained up to tho presont — 
(cheers aud cries of “Never fear us”) — aud not to 
allow any provocation to draw you away I'rom your 
duty, (Cries of “ Never.”) Even if your leaders are 
torn from your midst, Ic-t them go — others will take 
their places — (enthusiastic cheering) — aud by showing 
that yon understand your rights and the way in wbicli 
you can win than. You will reduce the pride of this 
haughty Government, which, after having beaten the 
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disunited Afghans, after having conquered the naked 
Zulus, has the temevity to come to Ireland and to 
place us on a level with these savages. (Cheers.) 

A Voice : They will find no more formidable 
enemies. 

Mr. Parnell : I am not going to detain you. I 
merely wished to come iuto your midst to-day, for I 
feared that a terrible event was going to happen before 
your eyes. I could not feel that I woirld have done 
my duty if I had allowed the people to come into 
danger and had remained away myself. (Loud 
cheering.) It is the part o£ a coward to encourage 
others to take a position that he is not prepared to 
maintain hinoself ; and I wished to come here to-day 
to join you in whatever fortune might befall you. 
(Prolonged cheering.) Thank God that the eyes of 
the cruel landlord, who was threatening a terribly 
black deed upon this day, have been opened to the 
reality of the position. Thank God that we, on the 
eve almost of what appeared to be the first eviction in 
this laud agitation, have been spared that terrible 
infliction. I look upon the meeting and the result of 
this meeting — look upon the fact tliat the owners of 
the house are in possession of it — as the harbinger 
of the speedy and triumphant success of the move- 
ment. (Cheers.) Had it been otherwise, had you 
been placed in that position when it would have been 
almost impossible for human hearts and hands to for- 
bear, I tremble to think what might have been the 
result ; but, thank God, we hare been spared this, 
and we have as the reward of the calm determina- 
tion of the people of Mayo the magnificent 
triumph of this eveniug. (Loud cheering.) Bring 
home, then, with you this lesson, that a man, 
however powerful ho nay be, respects Ids follow- 
countrymen when they respect themselves — (cheers) 
— and that, a.s you havo shown that you Itnow how 
to respect yourselves, so you may expect in the future 
that your right to the soil of Ireland will be respected 
by those who attempt to deprive you of it, (Cheers.) 
Let us, then, not hesitate in our great work. Let us 
press forward. (Cheera.) Let us recollect that >ve 
are the inheiitors of a great past — that our country 
is a great country and worth fighting for — that we in 
these days have opportutiiti«s? wliich were denied to 
your fathers when they struggled against tithes, and 
that the power of no man cau prevad against ii self- 
resiiectiug and self -relying people. (Cheers.) Let us, 
then, maintain our dignined attitude. Let us remain 
within the law and' within the constitution, and let us 
stand, even though we have to stand on the last plank 
of the constitution — let us stand until that plank is 
torn from under our feet. (Loud cheering.) I have 
to propose for your adoption this resolution : — 

“ That we, the people of Mayo, protest against the 
recent arrest as an attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to stifle the voice of coustitutionnl agitation and 
drive the people into acts of violence.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. d'ousr Billon seconded the resolution. He 
denied that these arrests wei'c made for words spoken 
atthe Qiu'teen mcetiugby Michael Davitt — they were 
arrested because the (joveniment knew that Michacd 
Davitt Ijod inaugurated a mo\-emcnt which was 
spreading throughout other countries, which they 
felt to be formidable, and which they were called on 
by the landocracy of Ireland to put down with an 
iron heel. (Groans,) That was the crime for which 
Michael Davitt was now suffering, and not for words 
at Gnrteen, for Im (Mr. Billon) heard every syllable 
that fell from his lips at Gtuteeu, and lie denied here 
that Mr. Davitt uttered one word which transgressed 
even the law of England — stern as the law was ; and 
he believed if they had the courage to bring him to. 
trial before a jury of Irishmen, he was sure they would 
then fail to prove that he had transgressed their law, 
even though the law had been fiamed for the purpose 
of catching Irishmen. (Cheers.) In that spirit they 
would j)i-otest against those arrests. lu the spirit of 
tlic latter part of the resolution they would resolve 


and pledge themselves that they would not be templed 
nor driven, nor goaded into any action which he 
believed himself the English Cabinet -was most 
desirous to drive them into — namely, any action 
which would permit their police and military to use 
their rifles upon them, and lay their bodies upon the 
fields around them. (Hear, hear.) 

A Voice : If they do they will get it. 

Mr. Dillon said that any act which would give the 
Government an excuse to use violence and coercion, 
and let loose the military upon the people, would be 
seised upon by them os, the long sought opportunity 
to break down a movement which they could not 
otlierwise overcome. (Cheers.) As this was the 
first of die meetiugs called to express indigualioii at 
threatened evictions, he asked their attention to the 
purpose for which they were called together. Was it 
to forcibly resist nn eviction ? (No, no.) ' He said 
no. It was to assemble in the face of the country to 
proclaim the cruelty which had been enacted and to 
protest ; and the result they must all look to was this 
— that in the face of the opinion of the country no 
mau would dare to take a farm from which there 
would be an eviction. (Loud cheering). That was 
the lesson which these meetings were called to teach 
the landlords that if they evicted men from their 
holdings their lands must lie desolate — f cheers) — and 
he told tltem that when they had imprinted that 
lesson upon the landlords of Mayo, evictions would 
become scarce, and they would find the landlords 
adopting a totally different tone, and speaking to the 
people not as serfs or as slaves, but as reasonable men, 
and coming to reasonable terms with them. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. T. Sexton proposed the third resolution : — 

“ That we earnestly call upon the people of Ireland 
to continue to maintain their attitude of dignified self- 
restraint and to carefully abstain from giving the 
Government any excuse for inaugurating the policy of 
coercion which we believe they havo in oontempla- 
tion.” 

(Chea’s.) It would ill become him to argue here 
in favour of self-control or prudence, and why ? 
Because, having witnessed the march of this nohlo 
and well-ordered procession, with its beautiful mixture 
of enthusiasm and intelligence, it would be unworthy 
of him if he were to think that they could fail in 
prudence and self-control. They all knew the spirit 
of the Irish race — that it shrank from nothing in the 
cause of Ireland — that it waii ready to dare the worst 
— (cheers) — but, as this resolution said, spirit must 
he blended with prudence, and with spirit and 
prudence combined they must win. (Cheers.) They 
could hold their magnificeut meetings, they could 
agree among themselves that the land from which a 
tenant had been unjustly evicted should not be taken 
by anybody, and by creating a strong public opinion 
they could strengthen ihe constitutional forces at the 
command of tlie champion of the people, the repre- 
sentative of the Irish race — he in whom, most of any 
Irishmen of their generation, political enthusiasm and 
political sagacity were singulaily and admirably blended. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. John Walsh, Balia, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, congratulated them upon the bold front they had 
shown here to-day. They had shown by their 
presence and their numbers that they were determined 
to resist oppression. They had given to their enemies 
oue more proof of Irish national indestructibility. 
(Cheers.) He had not been in good health for some 
^ys, and would not have attended here to-day but 
that it might be said that John Walsh, of Balia, 
deserted the people in their hour of trial. (Cheers.) 
He congratulated them for several i-easons — first, that 
they hod shown by their presence to-day that they 
were determined lo resist to the Isat the eviction of 
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Dempsey or any other eviction which might take 
place. (Cheers.) It was also na additional nroof 
tliat— 

“ The long resistance of onr race 
May end iu ruin, not disgrace 5 
But, end whatever way it will, 

Tho hatde must continue still, 

Till victory, defeat, or death 
Shall crown or else destroy our faith.” 
(Loud cheering.) 

Mil. CosTKLLOE, Kiltimagh, propose<l tho fourth 
resolution : — 

“ That we hereby pledge ourselves to persevere in 
this movement nntilwe have succeeded in securing for 
the Ii’ish farmer free land.” 

He said he supposed this tough resolution had been 
given to ]\im bacaoso lie was an old soldier. There 
was a hit of tbe soldier in him, and so far from dis- 
countenancing this meeting, or being at all in dmidated 
on account of the arrests, by Jupiter, it would cause 
him to brace his nerves up tighter. (Cheers.) 

Mr. James O’Connor, Dublin, seconded the resolu- 
tion, winch was adopted with acclamation. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought tho 
proceedings to u close. 

(PaoM THE “ Times ” Correspondent.) 

At eleven o’clock Mr. Parnell, whose marvellous 
energy and endurance seem equal to any forced march, 
however arduous, arrived ou the scene, having 
travelled from Dublin by spedol train to Castlerca 
on the previous night, after speaking at the Rotunda 
meeting. He was received with great enthusiasm, 
and a strong detachment of sturdy and apparently 
well-to-do farmers, armed with heavy sticks, who ha<l 
been selected as his bodyguard, escorted him to tho 
hotel, and drew up in front oa if they expected an 
attempt to arrest him. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Dillon, barrister, and Messrs. Sexton and Brennan, 
•who have been conspicuous in most of the land 
meetings in tlie West. Shortly after his arrival a 
«lmg filled •with armed constables, who had been 
brought from remote stations, drove into tbe town. 
There was no hostile demonstration against them ; but 
they could see in tlie looks of the people that they 
were unwelcome visitors. At two o’clock a pro- 
cession was formed on tlia Claremorris road. Tlie 
contingents fell into their places with the regularity 
jind order of a disciplined force, and defiled through 
the town in semi-military array. Tho contingents 
marched each about 100 strong, four deep, under its 
own officers, in the style of men accustomed to step 
together, and obeyed their orders with a promptitude 
and precision which would have reflect^ credit on 
regiments of militia. They were all under tho 
command of an imposing-looking person, well 
mounted, and distinguished by a red band round bi.s 
hat. In the several files thick blackthorn sticks were 
canned over tbe shoulders like guns, and the stricrest 
silence was observed in the iTinks. Beside tho field- 
officer, as he may be called, -was u bugler, who 
sounded the order to “Halt,” “Fall in,” “Pall out,” 
with the facility of a trained hand. In front of the 
procession was borne on two poles a large black 
banner, with white fnnge, ^vith inscriptiou in white 
letters — on one side, “ God rest our Martyred Three,” 
and on the other “ In Memoriam — Allen, Larkin, and 
O’Brien,” with a cross uiiderueuth. In the centre of 
the procession a green flag was carried, having the 
following lines in gilt letters upon one side : — 

“ On, on in your masses — dense, resolute, 
strong — 

To war against treason, oppression, and 
wrong ” } 

and on the other the words “ God save Ireland.’*' On 
smaller banners were such inscriptions as “"Welcome 
Parnell,” “ Slick to your Homesteads,” “ No sur- 
render,” aud “ Dotrp 'with J3victior|.s.” Green scarves 


were worn by the processionists, and about 50 more 
carried little bannerets of bright colours, which 
fluttered in the air with picturesque effect. Prom 
200 to 800 mounted men brought up the re.'ir of tho 
procession. They kept the same military order as 
those on foot. 
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Speeches op Mb. Diei-on and Mr. Biggar. 

{Kildare. — Augutt 15</t, 1880.) 

Mr. John Dillon, M.P., said : 

“ Men of Kildare, it gives me gi-eater pleasure than 
I can tell yon of to see yon assembled in such numbers 
ms w'ill strike fear into tho men who dream of turning 
a Kildare man out of his farm. It gives me plecsure 
to see you assembled hero to-day, und to know that 
you will take the reforming of the land if the House 
of Commons refitse to do it. (Cheers.) I would 
wai-n you not to put your trust iu either the English 
House of Commons or in the Royal Commission of 
which your chairman spoke. Out of that Commis- 
sion no good -will come, because it is composed of 
the enemies of the people — the Irish landlords, whom 
the people threw out of their seats. (Cheers.) I tell 
the farmers of Ireland not to go to No. 5, Ely Place, 
and aoiy man who goes into that place is a man in 
whom the farmers of Ireland ought to put no trust. 
(Cheers.) If the Government wanted true informa- 
tion about the people, their feelings, and their wonts, 
let them appoint a Commission not composed of such 
men as Kavanagh of Borris — (groans) — The O’Connor 
Don, who was hunted out of Roscommon, Lord Bess- 
borough, and Baron Dowse, with the money of tho 
Govcrninent in. his pocket, •whose business it would bo 
to give ft verdict against the people. I warn tlio 
people— und I am glad to sec you here to-day— that 
it is not from Ely Place you •will get your righto. 
Until you prove to the landlords that you will have 
your nglits, and that you will sellle them yourselves, 
you will not get anything. (Clieers.) The people 
ought to go to the Government and get tlieir rights. 
First of uU, the immediate object is to put u stop to 
rack-rents ; every man in Kildare shall pay it no more. 
Secondly, we must insist that no man nor woman 
shall be put out of his or her farm. No evictions 
shall be in Kildare. Third, no ai-renrs of rent shall 
be levied in Kildare. Tho country is emerging out 
of a grave crisis, and there is no use in a good season 
if you will not he in a good posiUon to take advjuittigo 
of it. If you pay rent and arrears of rent this year, 
then the good harvest •will go to the landlords. 
Thcrefors this year there shall be no arrejirs of rent 
paid. (Cheers.) A great deal has been said about 
the House of Lords having rejected the Conipcnaatioa 
for Disturbance Bill, but I assert that the Irish people 
ought to be thankful to the House of Lords if they 
only knew how to take advantage of them. (Cheors.) 
The House of Lords have taught the |>eoplo that no 
good can ccjrae out of London to Ireland, so that until 
the Irish people are bauded together in an organisa- 
tion, fitted to fight and win the battle for them.selveg, 
they cannot expect justice or fair play from an Englisli 
Parliament. (Cheers.) In that sense tho Hou.se 
of Lords have done good service to the people, beoaoso 
they have thrown out a Bill that was no good to the 
people. (Cheers.) Well, now, I have stated to you 
that the objects of the Land League are to save *tho 
people from oppression and eviction, and -we may in 
tbe future enable the people to purchase their own 
holdings. How are you to attain these things ? The 
farmers of Ireland have been struggling for tenant- 
right for 80 or 40 years now, and they have got 
nothing yet ; they havo been sold over aud over again. 
And why? Because they don’t band themselves 
together and organise. If you vrant to put clown 
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landlordism, and put an end to the insolence of ^the 
bailiff and landlord, you will do so by organisation; 
and you will show him when he atrilres one you %yill 
be i-eady to inflict a deeper punishment ou him. 
(Loud cheers.) (At this point the Naas contingent 
arrived, the band playing. When Bilenco was again 
restored, Mr. Dillon continued.) My friends, tlmt 
looks like a good beginnieg. What I was going to 
say to you is this : IE the people desire to put 
down landlordism, the only I’oad to this is t<i 
have an organisation in the country : that every 
farmer shall belong to a branch of the Laud 
League that exists throughout the counti-y ; that 
all the young men shall he prepared to march to the 
meexings, and in proper order too. And when we 
have that organisation perfected, let the word go out 
that no farm from which any man has been evicted 
shall be touched or used until tlie rightful owner shall 
be put back again. (Cheers.) In the county of 
Mayo, where the orgiinisation is pretty strong, we 
have many a farm lying idle, from which no rent can 
be drawn, and there they shall lie 5 and if the landlord 
shall put cattle on them, the cattle won’t prosper very 
much. You must teach the landlords that if they evict 
tenants they will not be the richer, but the poorer ; 
and if any man that comes and takts the farm from 
which a tenant is evicted, show him in a hundred ways 
that it would be better for him not to have taken it 
(cheers; a voice: “Give him the ball”), w’ithout 
raising s finger to harm him. All your meetings will 
be useless except they are followed by work — unless 
you work at home by organisation in every townlond. 
We ask of you in every townland two men who are 
not afraid of any man. Give each of these a hook 
with the names of every man in that townland. They 
will go round to all these men, and ask every one of 
them to join the Land Leagce ; and in this way every 
man who refuses is known to turn his back upon tho 
people. I believe that every nine out of ten will join. 
(Cheers.) When any man gets into difficulties the 
Land League helps him, and if he is turned out the 
League will assist him. These organisers shall report 
to the branch of the Land League how manymen they 
can march to the meetings, and they shall be able to 
march to these meetings like a regiment of soldiers. 
There will be more eSect in 200 young men marching 
to a meeting under the command of their leaders than 
in 20 speeches. Let us then gather together tho 
leagues of the country and march them to the meet- 
ings, and I am sure it will stay the landlords before 
they put you out. (Cheers.) This is the work we 
lay out for the League this autumn, because it is in its 
infancy. And I will tell you what tho League will do 
if the landlords refuse to do justice to the people. 
When wo have enrolled 300,000 Irishmen as members 
of the League, if the landlords insist on not doing 
justice to llio people, wo will give out the word to 
strike out against rent entirely, and pay no more until 
jnsdee is dune to them. (Cheers.) With 300,000 
people enrolled in the Land League no rent can be 
enforced in this country, even by all the armies of 
England. (Cheers.) How was it that yon got free 
from the tithes ? The people refused to pay it, except 
at the bayonet’s point, and the people rose en masse, 
and refused to pay it. (Cheers.) (Hero n person iii 
the crowd made some remark, which was met with 
cries and shouts of “Pet him out from the platform.” 
'Tiie people were putting him outside the crowd, when 
Mr. Boyton shouted out very excitedly : “ Now where 
arc all these police, who should be doing their duty ? ’’). 
It would bo far better for them to listen to counsels of 
moderation. It would be better for them to make 
terms with us now. It may be possible that when we 
have 300,000 Irishmen in the Land League that we 
will ask liavdcr tenns from the landlords. (Cheers.) 
1 could tell the noble lords whom I heard the other 
night denouncing “ the irresjjonsible Celtic agitators ” 
that, much as they disliked the Compensadou for Dis- 
turbance Bill, before another year goes by they xvill 
find themselves compelled to accept u Bill they will 
dislike much more. Tho conclusion that wo come to 


to-day is that we resolve to adopt the principles of the 
Land League; “The land for tlio people.” I believe 
that what the Irish people want is to have the land 
their own. If any fnrmer prefers fixity of tenure, he 
can have it. But I claim that the people of Ireland 
shall have the right to make the land their own. The 
rights of the people are to be won by the exertions of 
the people themselves. (Cheei’s.) We, your repre- 
sentatives, have good duties to perform in Parliament 
and wo cannot do those duties and get justice for 
Ireland unless you light it out yourselves. Wc can 
paralyse the hantls of the Government 5 wo can pre- 
vent them passing coercive law's that would throw you 
into prisonfor organising yourselves. Weean tell you, 
the people, to drill yourselves and organise yourselves^ 
and we can taka it out of the power of tho police to 
arrest every man found out after eight o’cloclc at 
night. (Cheers.) Wo in Pai'liament can see that 
Irishmen have a right to be out after eight o’clock or all 
night if they like. We will see that they have a right 
to march to meetings and obey the commands of their 
leaders if they choose to do so. We shall see that 
every man in Ireland shall have a rifle if he likes. 
(Cheers.) All I will say is that if the manhood of 
Ireland is not enough when you have y’our rights to 
win your freedom and pat down landlordism, tlien I 
shall be ashamed to call myself en Irishman. (Cheers.) 
Let the people of Kildare sliow during tho coming 
autumn that neither dukes nor marquises nor 
any other lords Can terrorise you or intimidate the 
manhood of Ireland. (Great cheering.) 


{Mai~yborougk — October 5, 1879.) 

Mb. DiLtxjN said in part : 

He asked them not to imagine that they bod effected 
tho lowering of tho rents by meeting here. It was 
during the winter they would have to tight. (Hear, 
hoar.) He had rend in a Tory paper that the land- 
lords had applied for new regiments against them — 
(groans) — and new power. Do not imagine the land- 
lords would give up the fight so soon. Now, how 
were they to. carry on against them ? His suggestion 
was not to shoot the landlords. He would not advise 
that at oil. 

Voices ; No, no. 

Mi‘. Dillon : His advice was to abstain from out- 
rage, because outrages were not iiecess;iry. Let each 
parisi) form a tenant-right league, and meet outside 
the chopel every Sunday after Mass, and let every 
man tell his neighbours hjs storj*, and let tliem elect u 
leader iu each parish, and when a hardship was told, 
call a meeting and denounce the landlord; publish tho 
case; send it up to the “Freeman” in Dublin, and 
they will publish it, and they would frighten the land- 
lords in that way. (Applause.) If that did not 
succeed, have a monster meeting; ask Mr. Pornell to 
come over to denounce tho landlord, and he ■will. 
(Cheers.) The fight will begin after the November 
days. What trill tho landlords do when they refuse 
them the rents of November? Let those who Lave 
the money pay the rent, and those that have too high 
rents aak the landlord to reduce them by 50 or 60 per 
cent., and if he refused, pay no rent 

A Voice : Never, never. 

Mr. Dillon : He will then serve the tenant with 
notice, and they must have the meetings every Sun- 
day, and if the last resource were adopted, they must 
put a ban on his land. If any man then takes up that 
land lot no man speak to him or have ony business 
transactions with him. (Cheers, and bear, hear.) In 
such a crisis every man should stand by his neighbour. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. P. Mamell seconded the resolution, which was 
pa&scd. A vote of llmnks to the chairman concluded 
the proceedings, and the vast assemblage dispersed in 
in the most orderly manner, the bands playing national 
ail's. 
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{Teviplejnore.—lQth October, IS80.) tion and ruin, and rack-rents. Wo tell them that if 

Mn. Dillon M P • ^ hnve this question settled, if they wish 

^ , ’ * " ' to have tlioir own homes tlieir own property, and to 

uentlcmeo, 1 am very glad to see tlint the men of save themselves from i-ack -rents and evictions, that 
Northern Tipperary havcresolvedtotake a band in the they must do it notin London, bnt herein Tipperary, 
battle which the other people of the other counties of by their own exertions and bv combination, and the 
Ireland are waging to recover for the people of mean.? which we layout for the' Irish people are these, 
Ii-oliuid thoir birthright, which bae been taken fi-om organisation, the most careful and strict organisation 
them by fraud and by force. of eacli district, and tlien when the district is onmuiscil, 

The banner wliich we call upon you to enrol your- let tlie farmers go in a body to the agent, or landlord, 
selves under to-^lay is a banner of the Irish lan<l for or steward, and tell him what they consider is a fair 
the Irish people, and no more landlords in Ireland, value for their farms, tell him that they will give liim 
(Cheers.) Let no man then who loves his country, that, and not one penny move, and that if he won’t 
and let no man who has the heart and the soul of a free take that, then to do his worst. (“ Wo will give them 
man, tui'n his back upon that cause. Let you here to- Rory.”) Thu Irish lamllortls have now for a hundred 
day pledge yourselves not to accept any compromise in yoaiv had it in their power to Jlx the rents and the 
this cause, whether it comes from a Whig Govern- value of Irish land, wliich, allow m« to point out they 
ment, or from whatever other source it comes, and not never workerl or tilled. Now the Irish National Laud ' 
to stop in the holy work which has' been begun in League proposes that for tho coming year, the Irish 
Ireland until every man in Ireland, until every farmer farmer sliall fix the rent of Irish laud, and we mean 
in Ireland, can sit under his own roof-tree, and until to treat them bettor thau they have ti-eated the farmer, 
we shall have put it out of the power of any man in because we do not mean to give them nothing, at least 
Ireland to call himself lord over the Irish people, or to not yet, but wo mean to give them a fair value, and 
threaten Jiny other Irishman with eviction. Before I we will see hoiv that works for a rear. What we then 
address myself to the practical work which we call propose to do is for the present winter, to reduce the 
upon the people of Tipperary to undertake, I would rents wherever tho rents are excessive. By this united 
wisli to allude for one moment to a strange thing that action, if the landlord in reply to your protest that yon 
occun’ed in Dublin during the past week. A deputa- will not pay more than a fair rent, if he serves notices 
tion of a hundred and five lords and landlords went to of eviction, then report tho c.ose to the Land League 
Dublin Castle last week, and they appealed to the in Dublin, and we will have it out with him,and if he 
Government and to the Castle to put in force against evicts any man, lookiug at this meeting here to-day, I 
the Irish people once raorc the Coercion Acts — believe that in this and the surrounding estates, that 
(“ Scandalous”) — winch, by the exertions of Mr. Par- if he evicts any man, so far from adding to the rental 
nell, had been repealed and laid aside by the Govern- of his estates, he will have an idle farm on his hands ; 
ment of England. The noble lord, we are told, who he Avill have on his hands what I have heard described 
acted as spokesman for that deputation said, when as a “ model ” farm, that is a farm which no living 
concluding his speech, that he desired to know, on thing will go on, to show what the power of the public 
behalf of the landlords of Ireland, whether the Govern- opinion cf the people is. Wlien you have aucceedccl 
ment meant to preserve peace and order in Ireland, in keeping ecvei’al farm.s vacant for some time, you 
or whether tho landlords of Ireland were to under- will find the landlords will be more willing to listen to 
stand that they themselves were to undertake the i-oason, and that the Irish Land League will undei-tako 
task. Now, I ask you what is the meaning, what to support you in this struggle, both by legal advice 
does this sentence mean ? It means, if it means any- and by assisting those who are distressed and ruined 
thing, that the Irish landlords are preparing to declare by the action of the landlords. 

war on the people of Ireland — (“We will give it The first thing then that wo propose to do is to 
them”) — to arm themselves and their retainers, and reduce all excessive rents, and 1 think that ou tho 
to do what tlieir ancestors did before, that is, to shoot whole for this part, of the country, that Griffith’s 
the people of Irelaad like dogs. (Shouts.) Now, I valuation would be a pretty fair standard to rest on, 
want to point out to the laaSords that we have ad- the best stiuidai d we have for the present. I know 
vised tho people of Ireland always to carry on tliis districts in the West where, wlien tlie country Ls 
agitation peaceably, and to injure no man in the course orgjuiised sufficiently, I shall advise tlie people not to 
of it, but I wish here to tell the landlords of Ireland pay any more rent at all, because they have been 
that if they take the law into their own hands and paying Griffith’s valnation three times over, tliroe 
declare war on the Irish people, that I believe that times Griffith’s valuation for 20 yeai 3 . Those men 
the Irish people know how to defend themselves — have bought their holdings, they h.ave paid the full 
(“ Wo will,” and cheers) — and I believe what is more, price, and they must have them for the futm-e without 
that the Irish people have got in their possession a rent ; but in this district where tlio rents .are cot so 
great many of those tools which tho landlords con- outrageous, T think what we had best do at present, is 
sidered were tlieir exclusive right to possess. (Cheers.) to come tlown to Griffith’s valuation ; but what I would 
Furthermore, I tell the Irish landlords that it is the point out is this : tliat you must not go to sleep over 
right of eveiy Irish tenant f.o have the same arms that tliis movement, and suppose that by coming to a 
an Ii'ish landlord has, and that the day is gone by meeting like this to-day that you have won the battle, 
•when the Irish landlord can turn his house into an By coming here to-day you have only corauicuced the 
arsenal, and have his thousands of guns and his pistols battle. You must organise every townlaud. In each 
to be used against the people, and that it shall be con- townland, one or two men ought to go round with a 
sidered a crime for an Irish tenant to hang his rifle list of tliefarmers of that towniand, and ask each man 
over his mantelpiece. (Cbeera.) We mean not to will he not join the Land League, or will he desert 
break the peace, we mean to carry on this great move- the people. Give every man a chance to stand by his 
ment peaceably and orderly ; hut I tell the man who people, and organise in that way the farmere of every 
breaks the peace on the Irish people, .that he and his townland, and then when a man set himself against 
order -will repent it, and they will before very long the roles of tho Lengne, and lakes a farm from -which 
learn to know that they have made a very false step another has been evicted, the way to deal with him is 
both for thoinafilves and for the privileges which they this (“ I should shoot him.”) No, I would not injure 
sought to defend. any man ; but a way to deal with him is this : do not 

AVhat are the means then which we propose to the have any communication with him. at all j do not allow 
people of Ireland to achieve those lights which they yonr children to mix with his children ; do not speak 
have sought so long through talking and through to him, and have no dealings with him 5 neither buy 
argument ? Wo tell the Irish people that the hour nor sell with him j show in every way that you can, 
for ttr^ument is gone by, that they have been arguing that you regard him as what he is, that he is a traitor 
this <^estion with tho Goveniment ibr upwards of to his people and his country, and a friend of tho 
eighty years, and they have got nothing, except evic- oppressors of the people. Believe me, if you keep up 
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ttat system for a short time, it will be far more effectual 
than if you shoot him, because no man can be punished 
for such a deed, and you will find that he will give 
way before long to the force of public opinion, and 
will hand back the farm, ns many men have already- 
done, back to its x-ightful owner. I believe that if you 
act upon these lines and organise yourselves thoroughly, 
and never mind Parliament at all, that you will bring 
about a .settlement of this question very soon, nod a 
settlement very favourable to the people. Do you 
reduce ilie rents in Tipperary; do yon prevent 
eviction in Tipperary, and let the Parliament in 
London settle the Land Question whenever they have 
time. (Cheers.) 


(Sohjford. — nth October, 1880.) 

Mr. John Dillok, M.P. : 

Men of Tipperary — I am glad to see that you have 
come here to-clay — the men of Central Tipperary— 
to declare that you also arc for the cause which we 
have been preaching all thi-oughout Ireland, and 
whiclx is tho cause graveu ou that banner — that is 
to say, that the Irish land belongs to the Irish people 
— that it has been taken from them by fmud ;md 
force — and that the men of Ireland are to-day de(er- 
mined to take back the land of their fathers. Yoa 
arc here to-day to pledge yourselves tiiat you -will 
enter into that struggle, and not cense from it until 
you win the victory. I remember a short year ago, 
■when this banner was flr.st raised in my native 
county, tbe County of Mayo, in the town of Clarc- 
xnon-is. That -was where the cause was first storied. 
I spoke at that meeting. It was not a veiy large 
one, and then we had every one nearly against us, 
aud xve were weak in numbers, and our cause looked 
■weak; but now, to-day, 15 meetings, each larger 
then this, are assembling in 12 Irish counties, 
and a hundred thousand Irishmeu ' are to-day assem- 
bled on the plains of Ireland and to declaro that 
landlordism must go down in Ireland if yon are a 
united and determined people (cheers). This is a 
cause which every Irishman can go iuto, whether be 
be Catholic or Protestant, -whether he be a Nationalist 
or not. It is a causa which the Irish Nationalist can 
go into, because its object is to break down and 
defeat the English garrison which holds this country 
for Ensl.ancl. Its object is to clear the path for 
Irish Nationality, by emancipating all the people of 
Ireland from the control of English landlordism, and 
settliug them in their own homes as free men. It is 
a cause which Catholic and Pi-otestant can go into 
side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, and although 
efforts have been made to raise a cry in the North — 
in Ulster — that tbe Orangemen of Ulster will oppose 
this movement^ I have been invited to speak in the 
North of Ulster on next Tuesday, aud I have been 
promised that thirty thousand Ulster men will meet 
mo on the field. I tell you that before three months 
arc out yon will see the Protestant farmer of Ulster 
sfftucl shoulder to shoulder with the Catholic farmer 
of Tipperaiy, united in one league, whose motto wiU 
bo “ Ii-elaud for the Irish people, and down with 
landlordism.” (Cheers.) 

I want to put a question now to those assembled 
here, and it is this : — I have been told, and we have 
all been tohi, that the people of southern Ireland — 
of Munster — ^liko landlords. I have been told that 
they wonld rot like to o>vn their own farms, but like 
to have landlords over them. All I have to say is, 
that any Irisixman who prefers to remain under a 
landlonl is at perfect liberty to do so. All wc desire 
is to put it in the po-wer of every Irishman who is 
.sick and tired of landlords to get from under them, 
and we are determined to give them that chance. 
Whoever -wishes to continue paying rent to his land- 
lord, and taking his hat off to his agent, is at perfect 
liberty to do so, and I will never interfere with him 
in the enjoyment of that privilege. 1 do not know 
whether T speak truly or not, but I mean to tell the 


Government when I go bock to London, that the 
men of Tipperary do not like to be under landlords, 
and I will tell them furthermore, that the men of 
Tipperary are detennined that under landlordism 
they will no longer remain. If the Government 
cannot find time during tho next year to settle this 
question, the people of Tipperary will settle it for 
themselves hy refusing to T>ay any more rent. Now, 

I want to allude to one thing before I explain the 
programme of the Laud League — that is, that we 
in Dublin — the leaders of the Land League, are 
threatened that we shall be prosecuted and put in 
prison. Now, I want to tell you what the people are 
to do if Parnell and the other leaders are put in 
prison by tbe Government. This is o practical point 
which may come into use very shortly. "What 1 tell 
you to do is this, and I toll the people all over 
Irehiud to do il — if Parnell is put in prison knock 
20 per cent, off the rent, and. fino the landlords by 
doing so, then if they do not let him ont before next 
gale day, do not pay any rent at all until he is out. 
Stick to that policy, and believe mo they will not 
keep Parnell long in. 

Now -\rfaat is it that we propose to the people of 
Tipperary ? That they are to defend themselves 
against eviction, to reduce rack-rents, and in the end 
become po.ssessors of their own farms. We propose 
to carry out all this by strict organisation — not by 
meetings — not by making speecbe.s — and least of all 
hy trusting to Parliamentary representatives. You 
must do it by organising yourselves — ^by the tenants 
of each estate organising tliomaelves, and agreeing 
and pledging each other to net together. You must 
meet on each estate and come to an agreement as to 
what you can fairly pay, aud then go in a body to the 
landlord and say, this much we will pay and no more. 
You must say to Mm, then if you -will not take this, 
and give us n clear receipt for all the rent due up to 
last gale day, we will not give you anything at all. 
Now assmuc that lie serves all the tenants with 
notices of eviction, then comes The test whetljer the 
Irish people are men at all or women, because if they 
are men they will stand together aud will not be put 
down. You must stand together and not allow one 
man or two men to be crushed. You must all go in 
the same boat, and sink or swim together, and if a 
landlord attempts to clear the whole of his estate, let 
him, and we will hnild little cottages round about on 
the bordej-s of the estate (cheers). ].f you stick 
together I do not believe any man will be found brave 
enough to come in and take possession of your farms. 
Now, when any man is eviclerl unjustly, and after tlxe 
Land League have declared that it is unjust to evict 
him, what are you to do -with the farm? Turn it 
into what we call a model farm, a farm on wliicli no 
living thing can go. The object of that, as a model 
farm, will be to warn landlords not to be going on 
with evictions. 

Now, the doctrine which the Land League teaclies 
is this : that the landlords of Ireland have had it in 
their power for eighty years to fix the rents at their 
free will, that is not just, and now the Land League, 
with your help, is going to take that business into 
their own hands. We mean to fix the rents in Ireland 
for the next year, and we will fix them at a fairer 
value than the landlords did. We will always be 
ready to submit to fair terms aud an impartial tribunal 
to arbitrate between landlord and tenant, but until the 
landlords consent to that, let the Irish farmers fix their 
own rents, and pay no more than what they consider 
is just. If you organise as -well as they have done in 
Connaught yon can carry out this programme, tbe 
Land Leaguers of Dublin will sujJixort you, but you 
must organise strictly. Renaember that to-day yon 
are only commencing tho fight. Every townland 
must be canvassed carefully, and every farmer asked 
to join, and any man who breaks the rules of the 
Land League, and takes a farm from which a neigh- 
bour has been evicted, or who buys cattle or crops 
which have been seized for rent, or who has any 
dealings with a man -who has taken a farm from 
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wbicL a neighbour has been evicted, that man yon 
must not speak to, you must not buy t'rum him, nor 
sell to him, nor have any dealings with him ^Ybatever, 
and before the month is out ho will leave the country 
and the farm vacant. Now, how arc you to set about 
organising. In each towalaud two men should agree' 
to go round and ask every faiTaer to give his name 
for the Land Leag;ue. Let them go with books, and 
let each farmer give Lis valuation and his rent. Let 
those be brought all in to a central committee, and 
submitted to them, and let them say whore the rents 
are excessive, and in that townland order tlie members 
to pay no more than n certain sum for rent. 'When 
that order goes out, any man that dues not obey it is 
ft traitor to the people and a friend of the oppressors 
of the farmers, and do not yon have anv more 
dealings Avith him, and he will soon leave the country. 
By that means I tell you that you can reduce rents 
here in Tippera.ry, by your own unaided acdou; by 
that means you can put a stop to eviction ; by that 
means you can make yourselves independent of the 
Imidlords, and until you have done that by your own 
action in Tipperary, I tell yon that the English Par- 
liament will give you uo justice. 

The English Parliament is a Parliament of land- 
lords, and even if TvTr. Forster wished well to tlie 
Irish people, the English Parliament would not allow 
him to do justice to the Irish tenant — not until you 
have brought your power to coerce the Irish land- 
lord in Ireland, and make him submit to justice by 
your organisation and determination — until you have 
pressed that power — until you have reduced his rents, 
and made him anxious himself for a settlement of the 
Ii'isli laud question, then, and not till then, will you 
get justice from England’s Parliament, because then 
the Irish landlord will go over himself and a^k the 
Government to settle the question — until you have 
forced the Irish landlord to ask for a settlement, you 
never will get a settlement. 

"What is it that the Irish people have been now, 
for 80 years, seeking for their rights, and have got 
none. Why is it that for 80 years tiiey have straggled 
against landlord oppression, and have only got in- 
creased oppression, aud'eviction, and rack-rents ? The 
reason is, because they had gone on the wrong I’oad — 
becansfi they expected justuie by sending members of 
Parliament to England’s Parliament — because they 
expected that a Parliament of landlords would undo 
their own power, and reduce their own rents. I tell 
you that was expecting more than human nature 
gives you a right to expect. You have now entered 
on an entirely dificrent path — the path of self- 
reliance — of action, and if you stick to that you will 
find, within two years, you will, every man of you, be 
owner of your own home, and independent of land- 
lords. 


{^Clonmel. — 2ilh October, 1880.) 

ils. John Eildon, jM.P.. — 

“ People of Southern Tipperary, — This is the first 
time that, here in Clonmel, I have had an opportunity 
to thank you for tho honour you did me when I was 
in afar distaut country. I never knew that even I 
was nominated for Tipperary till I heard, awuy In tire 
city of Plew Y’ork, I was member of Parliament for 
Tipperary. I want to ask you here to-day — repre- 
senting, as you do, the people of Tipperaiy— I want 
to put to you a question, and it is this. We know now 
that the Government, so-called Liberal Govern- 
ment of England, are determined to meet the demands 
of the people by prosecuting those who have spoken 
for, the people, and I want to ask. the people of 
Tipperary are they going to shrink back from the 
contest. (A Voice: ‘No.’) Will they give up the 
cause? (A Voice: ‘No, never.’) I think I may go 
back to Dublin, nnd tell the Castle autiiorities there 
tliat the people of Tipperary will not be cowed by 
Government prosecutions, and even if they do succeed 
in putting the mnn into jail — the man the people of 


Tipjjorary have elected to represent them — there are 
ill Tipperary 100, OOU wlio wou'hl take his place. 
(Chcei’s.) You luivo hoard liere to-day the member 
for tho city of Waterford, in a speech of singular 
eloquence and power, tell you the first result of this 
prosecuticn will he to kill whiggery in Ireland. I 
say, that oeing the truth, that tho prosecutions will 
do more good to tho cause of Ireland than they ivill 
do hai’m. I heard on this platform to-day someone 
tell you yon were to put your trust in Gladstone and 
the Liberal Ministers. (A Voice: ‘Never.’) I will 
ask you to consider' with me what is it Gladstone and 
the Liberal Ministers have done for Ireland since they 
took up power. I quote Gladstone’s own words he 
used six months ago in the House of Commons, when 
he said in the province of Connaught 5,000 families 
lay under eviction — 15,000 people, in his own words, 
under sentence of death. Wlien the Lords threw out 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, I asked in the 
House of Commons, bemg a Mayo man myself, ifhe 
would undertake to protect those 15,000 people who 
he said himself, lay under sentence of death from the 
landlords of Ireland. What was the answer I got 
from tho Government of Ireland, Secreiary Forster ? 
He said, ‘No, the law must take its course.’ I may 
add, though, it takes its course over the bodies of 
Irish women and Irish children. I said, then the law 
should not take its conrse in Mayo; and I would go 
homo and tell the people of Mayo, if the Govorumeiit 
would not protect them, to protect themselves. 
(Cheers.) Now what is the crime which we stand 
accused of, for which we are next week to bo brought 
up before the Queen’s Bench in Dublin, and treated 
as criminals. The crime is, we have kept the roof 
tree over 5,000 families in Connaught, and nindo 
eviction cense its hand west of the Shannon. Isay, 
if that be u crime, I glory in it. (Cheers.) I mein 
to go on unrepentant in that course of mime ; and I 
tell the Government, I believe, if they prosecute us, 
others will step in our places, and we defy the land- 
lords of Connaught to exorcise thoir cruelty on those 

15.000 people. The crime we stand accused of is, we 
have rescued, by the actiou of the Laud League, 

10.000 Irish children from the poor-house and a fate 
that is worse than death : aud if we be convicted as 
criminals Uie whole Irish nation will bo convicted of 
crime, because the moral sense of the Irish nation is 
on the side of the Laud League, and against the 
Government, in this war of eviction and extermina- 
tion. (Cheers.) Now, wo havelieard a greatded in 
tho newspapers during the last six mouths in defence 
of landlords. A great deal 1ms been written to show 
the landlords of Ireland never did practise oppression 
on the people ; and I regard it as a good symptom that 
the landlords of Ii'claud, for the first time in history, 
hove been jmt on their defence. I would ask you to 
consider Irish landlordism, not what it i.s now doing 
when it is face to face with the National Land 
League of Ireland, but what it did iu times gone by, 
with no Laud League to oppose it. You all i:now as 
well as I do wbat it did, but I will mention one i'aet 
here to day to show you what Irish landlordism has 
been in the past, and wbat it will be iu tho future if 
tho Naticual Land League is defeated. In the year 
’51, after tho Irish famine, there were, in Tipperary, 
331,000; in the year ’71, there were 23i).,000; 

100.000 Tipperary people wore driven away in 20 
years from their native counti-y. 'Who drove them 
away? (A voice: ‘Landlords.’) Did they go of 
their own free will? (A voice: ‘No.’) Will auy 
man’ tell me Tipperary is over-populated. The land- 
lords set their covetous eyes on the Golden Vale of 
Tipperary, and then said, these lands were too good 
for the people to live on, and they took it from the 
people. That ouo fact I only bring forward. I 
could bring forwai*d a hundred like it. But it is 
enough to say 100,000 of this county have been 
driven from their own homes by the landlords of the 
country within 20 years to condemn that Institution. 
1 have hc-ai-d men stand uj) and defend landlordism, 
on the ground landlords are useful, beoauso thoy 
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do public duty that no other 'men will perform. 
What did the Irish -landlcrde do when wc raised the 
warning cry oE famine 18 months ago ? We asked 
the grand jurors of Ireland to pre.ss on the Govern* 
meut that tho people were threatened •srith Rtarvatioii. 
They met together, and pitssed resolutions in one of 
the two counties denying that, and calling on the 
Goverament to send extra police. Those are the 
useful duties we found Irish landlords ut. And let 
me say now, I would ask you not to listen to a man 
who asks you to make a compromise with landlordism. 
Believe me, as long os you have landlords among you, 
so long will the fiiviner get no justice. Yon may bo 
juggled by the Land Bill that will promise you three 
F.’s or 60 P.’s, but you will find tho landlords have 
longer purses than you have, that the landlords are 
better judges than you are ; and you will find if you 
umke any compromise with landlordism — you will 
find yourselves in two or three years as badly off as 
ever’ you were, ilen tell you the right thing to 
stem the trouble of the Irish tenant is the three P.’s : 
Pi-Kity of tenure, free .soil, and fair rents. But they 
Imve had the three F.’s in the province of Ulster for 
the last 30 ycara. What is the result? The Ulster 
men repudiated the three F.’s. They tell me three 
F.’s mean rack-rent secured to the landlords, because 
when it comes to be a question what a fair vent is the 
landlord manages to fix his idea of a fair rent, and 
defeat the tenant. The result has been in Ulster 
the rents have been shoved up to a higher figure 
than in Tipperary, and there are parts of Ulster 
rackrented. Now, when people tell you the Ulster 
custom will remove the grievance, tell them to go and 
ask the Ulster men, and they will tell you the Ulster 
custom does not protect them against rack-renting 
in the least degree, and they are sick of it. (A voice ; 
‘ Bravo.’) We must have done with compromise and 
with the chicanery of the law, and talm our stand on 
tho platform of the Land League : and that was that 
every man now in possession of a farm shall have 
the opportunity of becoming the owner of it if 
he likes. (Cheers.) And the mau who is so 
much in love with landlordism that he cannot 
bear to part with it, we will give him the 
opportunity of remaining under his landlord as long 
as lie likes. (Cheers.) Now, before I conclude, I 
wish to say, Do not believe what you read in the 
newspapers about the men of tho north being against 
the Land League. The Protestant farmers of Ulster 
are as anxious to see the programme of the Land 
League succeed ns any Catholic pastor in Mnnster or 
Connaught ; and befoi'e Christmas you will see 
branches of the Land Let^ne established in the 
nine counties of Ulster, and Orangemen on the 
pliitfoi'm. There never was a platform set up in 
Ireliiiul that gave so fair a promise of uniting all 
ercetls of Irishmen, and uniting north, south, east, 
and west in a common cause. Let us consider what 
are the means that the Irish League has used to 
protect the tenants, and propose to go on using, in 
spite of fjvosecutions and threats from the Castle. The 
means are simply those stated in the resolution. Strict 
organisation ; that is of more importance than meetings. 
You should have n branch in every parish, with its 
secretary, and president, and treasurer. You must 
have a couple of men in every townland to go round 
and oak every farmer to join. Hold a meeting and 
come to nil agreemeut on each estate what would he 
a fiur and moderalo rent to offer. Griffiths’ valuation 
is pretty near tlie mark, I believe. Come to the agree- 
ment, and let every man take a pledge not to go back 
to his neighbour, and let the tenants go together and 
make tho offer; if it will not be accepted, put it in 
your pocket, go home, lodge it in a bank until they 
conic to reason. If evictions arc attempted, coimnu- 
nicato. with the League in Dublin, and it will defend 
the fai'mer in the Court ; and if he is defeated there 
and evicted, we will put a ban on tbe land. Call a 
meeting, and pledge the neighbourhood that no one 
shall touch it or speak to any man. (Cheers.) Then 
wc not only prevent it being touched, but prevent it 


being usetl. If it is put to auy use, some man must 
bo employed to take cave of it ; lot that man he out- 
lawed, and let no mau speak to him or deal with him, 
and you will bring him to reason verj’ soon. (Cheers.) 
The grout thing is you must iimitiply the hranchei of 
the League ; start ono in every parish. You must go 
on with this policy. If the Government prosecutes, 
you must show if the Irish people are a nation of 
cowards or a nation of men. The way to act if tho 
Government prosecotes is this : if they prosecute your 
president or tho secretary, put two other men in their 
places, and go on 'with the work; By-and-by the 
jails will be full, and they will find it not so easy a 
task to put the whole of Ireland into jail. (Cheers.) 
In fact, it is my impression, if they continue this 
policy, before long they will find tho best thing to do 
is to put tbe landlords into jail, (Cheers.) Now, 
there is no necessity whatever for any nervousness on 
the point of crime. I am not aware the Irish people 
have been gnilty of crime to any extent that justifies 
what has been said. I am aware that the London 
press are manufacturing deliberately in Dublin false 
crimes, which they are sending over by tho column to 
Loiulon to raise a cry against our people. (Cheers.) 
But I nay, / refuse to denemnee crim?., became I say 
tho Irish people have not stained their cause by crime. 
The landlords need not get into a state of excitement, 
and imagine wc are going to burn or pull their booses 
down, as they have pulled the houses of the people 
down. (A voice : * No.’) Wo do not propose to do 
any of those violent things, because we are tho 
majority ; wo have the. power on our side, and we are 
going to win. (A voice: ‘We will do it.’) We do 
not need therefore to do anything which will justify 
their outrageous language, but we do need to show 
that the people this time are determined, and they will 
not be deluded either by Whig orators, or he told to 
trust to dje Government which has nothing to give 
to the people but coercion and prosecution, but will 
trust to their own eyes and their hands. ’They will 
show tho landlords and Government in spite of their 
teeth they will retain the lands of Tipperary, and wilt 
hold the lands of Tipperary, and when we have told 
them that lesson, for years to come yon will find that 
the landlords of Tipperary will go, not to the Castle 
to ask for coercion, but to Westmmrter, aud any, ‘ For 
God’s sake settle the land question.’ Give them some- 
thing, abolish landlordism, and let them be rid of their 
tenants.” (Cheers.) 

{Killaloe. — November 7</<, 1880.) 

Me. John Dillox, M.P. : 

“ Rev. chairman, and men of Clare and Tipperary, 
I am very glad to see that the men of this county are 
not afraid of a little rain in the campaign we are going 
in for. (Cheers.) Perhaps it is all the better that 
it did rain to-day, because it will show the landlords 
that it will take something more than rain to turn us 
back from the path. I want to begin by asking you, the 
farmers of Clare and Tipperary, to remember how long 
it is that we have beeu struggling, that you have.been 
struggling, to save your homes and to win your rights 
from the landlords of Ireland. Is it not true, is it not 
true that for 80 years now, you and your fathers 
before you, have been fighting that battle, and thatfor 
80 years you have been lying under the foot of land- 
lord oppression, powerless to defend yourselves, and 
at the mercy of every rack-renter aud evictor who chose 
to ruin your homes and to drive you out homeless and 
hopeless on the world ? Why is it that the manhood of 
Clare and Tipperary was unable to shake itself free 
from the tyi'anny which was exercised over it by a few 
men, and no very great men to talk of either ? I will 
tell you why it is, and I will tell you why that day is 
gone by for ever. It was because the men of Clare 
and Tipperary, and of all Ireland, were letl to trust to 
members of Parliament for protection ; it was because 
they were led to believe that, by sending men to repre- 
sent them or to sell tlrem in tbe British House of 
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Commons, that they would save themselves from rack- 
renting and eviction and from tyranny ; it was bcfcauso 
they were told to believe that an English Parliament 
would ever do them justice, and because the people 
were led to exhaust their efforts and to risk their lives 
and their property in struggling to obtain justice from 
a place from which Ireland never yet received justice. 
(Cheers.) What have wo done ? One short year ogo 
we told the people in Ireland that they had gone ou 
the wrong path, that they would never get justice from 
England’s Parliament, tliat they never would get 
justice from members of Parliament sent over tn repre- 
sent Irish constituencies. We told them that if they 
wanted justice, and if they wanted freedom, that they 
should fight the battle in Ireland. We told them that 
they should learn their own strength ; that they should 
band themselves together ; that tlioy should meet the 
laudlords of Iroland on the fields of Ireland foot to 
foot and liand to hand ; that they should teach the 
Irish landlords that the day was gone by when the 
landlord was to fix the rent ; and that they 
should teach them that the day was gone by when an 
Irish landlord could drive an Irish family out of its 
home ; and that they should do that by following out a 
determined, a resolute, and a combined policy of self- 
defence, and by gathering into one mighty organi- 
sation the whole manhood of Ireland, and pledging us 
never to turn back fi’om the battle until the whole 
institution of landlordism was swept away. (Cheers.) 
When I look back over the history of Ireland since 
the Union was accomplished, and Ireland lost her 
independence, I have no hesitation in saying that it 
would be better for tie Irish people, and that Ireland 
would be to-day a prosperou.s nation, if no man ha<l 
ever been sent to represent an Irish constituency in an 
English Parliament, but if the people had refused to 
send men or to trust any man into that House, and 
liad resolved 80 years ago, as they are r&solving in 
their meetings and in their thousauds to-day, that they 
would make a law unto themselves in Ireland, and 
would not submit to iJritisb law. (Cheers.) But 
there is an old saying — there is an old saying which I 
would ask you men of Claro and Tlppeifi,ry to take to 
heart to-day, and that is, ‘It is never too late to 
‘ mend.’ For 80 years we have been going on the 
wrong path, and looking to London. Look to Ireland 
now; look to yourselves. For 80 years the Iiisb 
landlords have kept the men of Ireland on their knees 
at the threshold of an nlieu Parliament, begging for 
mercy aud for rights that were denied (hem. For 80 
year.s the Irish landlords have looked on in scorn 
while the tenantry of Ireland were spnrned by a 
hostile and an alien House. Let the manhood of 
Ireland rise to-day, and resolve that we will bring the 
Irish landlords on tlieir knees before that door. 
(Cheers, ‘Never to rise again.’) Let us resolve (hat 
tenantry of Ireland will never again ask for justice 
at the hands of English ministers or of the English 
House of Commons, but that by tlieir action in Ireland 
they will drive the Irish landlords over to London to 
beg for protection and for justice. (Cheers.) Let me 
tell you that you can do all this. It only requires you 
to play the part of men, to follow the doctrines of tho 
Land League, and you will teach tho Irish landlord 
that not he, but the Land League will settle the rents 
— (cheers) — and you will teach tho Irish laudlord that 
he will not evict one man out of his home until the 
Laud League has given him leave. (Cheers.) Tho 
English Parliament has been always the friend of the 
Iri^ landlords. Let them go to their old friends now 

and ask (InteiTiiption). I say here to-day, in the 

name of the tenant^ of Ireland, that it has come now 
to pass that we do not care about legislation. (Cheers.) 

We do not want (Interruption.) All we want is 

what was said 60 years ago by a Tipperary priest, 
Father Davoran, when he wrote to Daniel O’Connell, 
and said in the Tithe War, ‘ The Irish farmers do not 
‘ want protection; they do not want legislation in an 
‘ English Parliament; all they want is a fair field 
‘ and no favour, and to leave them face to face 
‘ with the tyrant.’ All that the tenantry of Ireland 
X 61629 . S 


want now is a fair field and no favour, and to 
Ie.ave them face to face with tho landlords, and 
we will give a very good account of the landlords and 
of the rackrenters in Ireland. Let me say, then, that 
the man who comes to you now, and tells you to trust 
to any British Minister, or tells you to trust to tho 
present Government because they have promised well, 
is an enoroy, and do not take liis advice. Follow the 
Land league, w'hich has shown its power by protect- 
ing the farmer of Ireland; follow the Land League, 
which has already forced, to my own knowledge, seven 
men in Ireland to resign farms which they bad taken 
over their neighbours’ heads. In the town of Middle- 
ton, in the county of Cork, there wa.s a man evicted, 
and bis neighbour took tho furm. He hud gone 
hehind his back and bribed the agent; and I sent 
down there last week, nt the request of tho Land 
League, to tlie town of Middleton, that I would h.fid n 
meeting there on Tuesday next, and request him to 
give np the farm; and on Friday liist tho Land League 
got a letter saying ho begged to state he would resign 
the farm. (Cheers.) I did not nee<l to go down there 
at all, and so now we are going to give it back. Bye 
and bye, when tlie landlord gets tired of keeping it 

empty, we will give it back (Interruption.) Then 

I Bay do not mind Land Commissions, do not mind 
the English Farliamcnt, do not mind the Government ; 
follow your own course and protect yourselves ; and 
when the Government have got tlirough with Hares 
and Babbits Bills, and when, as I said before, the 
Irish landlords a-sk them, then they will settle this 
question. But before I leave this subject, I will say 
that we, as members of the Land Leagne, are deter- 
mined that when it does come to he settled we will 
take no compromise. Wo offered compromises before, 
and what reply did we get ? I know landlords now 
who are coming forward and asking us to be reason- 
able, and to take fixity of tenure at fair rents with 
free sale. Last year they scorned all these tilings, 
and what made the sudden change ? Why, I see in 
meetings of Orengemen in the North, the very Orange 
landlords of Ulster are .saying they are auxions to 
have the question settled. But why are they anxious ? 
Because they are afraid the Land League will go into 
Ulster; and into Ulster it will go, for next Tuesday 
wn are to have a meeting in the county of Fermanagh, 
and the Protestant farmers of Fermanagh will take 
their stand beside their Catholic breArcn. The 
mossoge, then, I have to give yon is this: Hero you 
are, ten or twelve tliousand Clare men and Tipperary 
men. If you follow- out our policy, if you play tho 
port of men, you can protect yourself against oppres- 
sion, you con lower all rackrents down to a fair 
rental. There are some landlords, I have been told, 
in and aroond the town of IQUaloc who have always 
played the part of honest meu and fair men — (Inter- 
ruption.) I say lower all the rentals dowu to tho 
rentals of Mr. Anthony Parker. (Loud cheers.) 
Tell the landlord that objects that in the hour of his 
power ho acted os a dishonest man, he robbed the 
poor of their means and their substance, while this 
other gentleman set them an honourable and fair 
example, and that now in the hour of our power, 
when we might treat him as he treated us, tliai wo 
will not do so, that we will give luni justice in the 
place of the injustice which he meted out to us, hut 
that jnstice we will have in spite of his teeth. 
(Cheers.) Well, then, the task that is before you is 
this : Pledge, every man who is hero, and overy man 
in the two counties, not to pay one farthing over 
Griffiths’ valuation (cheers); and if any man — let 
every parish in the two counties have its Land League ; 
let every man be enrolled in that Land League, and 
do not wait for them to come iit, but send young meu 
round to ask every farmer,— liaving a list of every 
fai-mer, — to ask him will ho come iu or will he not ? 
And thea you will kuow who are the friends of the 

people, and who are their enemies (interruption), 

and then let each parish resolve foi- itself what they 
wE pay. Let them hold a meeting of tho cxecutivo, 
lot them consider the case, and let diem resolve what 
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they •will pay. Yon must alter the resolntion accord- 
ing to circninstonces. If you have got to deal ■with a 
very bad rnckrenter who has raised his rente more 
than double the valnation, yon ought not to pay him 
a single farthing this year. If he is a more moderate 
man, come down, to the valuation 5 but you must suit 
tbe resolution to the* ciruunislnnces of each locality. 
When you have come to that resolution, then the 
man -who goes back on the organisation, — ^who goes 
behind backs and pays, whae he stands pledged 
to hia neighbours to stand by them, — you 
must treat him as what he is ; that is to 
say, a traitor to his people and to his country. You 
must make an outlaw of him, and let no honest mau 
speak to him, or have anything to say to him. 
(Cheers.) Bo not let any man territy you by the threat 
■whioh I have hoard used •within tbe last fortnight to 
poor people in my country, do not let any man or 
agent terrify you by the threat of putting you to 
expense. The Land League in Dublin is pieced, so 
far as its rcsoiircca go, to bear all legal expenses gone 
to in this strnggle ; and, if they threaten to evict, 
you must be prepared and expect that this ivill be a 
pretty bitter struggle. You must not be easily 
fnghteued, you must stand together, and if it comes 
to eviction, ■why, all you have to do is to keep the 
farm empty, and we will stand by you as best we can 
until you get the farm back again. If you pull 
together, if tbe organisation is strong, there ■will be no 
evictions, because tbe landlord will be airaid to 
evict. Now, in conclusion, I would say, do not let 
the -work rest now. From this day out let every man 
work hard at tbe organisation. Before tbe end of 
the month T should hope that every man who has a 
man’s heart in liis breast in tbe two counties will be 
a member of the Land League, and pledged to adopt 
its policy. (Cheers). 1 may say the English papers 
say that, as is usual — I did not know it was usual 
before— in Ireland the people cowed down by the 
prosecutions. The London ‘ Times ’ says that when- 
ever you prosecute the leaders of a political move- 
ment in Ireland, that their followers desert them. 
(‘No.’) I will accept that challenge, nndl-will say to 
the landlords of Clare, and of Tipperary, ‘ If our 
‘ leaders desert us, then why do not you take more 
‘rent than Griffiths’ valuation?’ And I say if the 
landlords of Clare and of Tipperary succeed this 
year in breaking down our combination and bullying 
the people into paying what is not a jnst rent, then I 
■will acknowledge that the people of Ireland are 

cowed by prosecution (Interruption.) 

Sho'w whether you are men or whether you are 
women. (Cheers). Show them that you have learned 
at last to pay hack blow with blow, and that if the 
landlords strike at your leaders, and if they sti’ike at 
the League by proseoution, that you can strike. (‘ We 
■will strike at them.’) Listen to me, because tlus is a 
practical piece of advice ; show them that you will 
strike where their vulnerable, their weak point is, 
that is to say, that you will strike at their pockets 
(cheers) ; an<l by doing diat, if yon strike heavily at 
■their pockets, you will bring them before very long to 
reason and to give justice.” (Loud cheers). 


{BallagJiaderin, Co. Mayo. — Sunday, 

2\at November, 1880.) 

Mr. John Billon, M.P. : 

“Fellow countiymen, it gives me the greatest 
possible pleasure to see you assembled here to-day 
in this vast meeting, and to sec from your bearing 
that yoim spirit is not broken by the sufferings and 
tbe privations through which you have passed 
(‘Never’); that you are detenniued now, having 
learned tho lesson, wliicb 1 hope you will never 
forget, that you are determined to have done with 
landlordism (cheers) ; that you are determined to 
lake advantage of the policy of that great organisa- 


tion which has grown up so rapidly in Ireland, by 
ranging yourselves under’ its banner, and by carryinn- 
out its programme, to sweep away tliat institution 
of lancllordisra which brouglit you last year to youi" 
knees as beggars before Ml the civilised races of 
the earth. (Cheers, and ‘ Away with them.’) In 
America we were asked again and again, ‘ How does 
‘ it come that we bear of no other people in Europe 
‘ be^ng for charily except the Irish people ? ’ Wo 
were asked, ‘ Is the soil of Ireland so poor that it 
‘ cannot give food enough to feed so small a pojmla- 
‘ lion as the population of Ireland ? ’ and we answered 
on behalf of tho people of Ireland that it was not the 
soil of Ireland nor the climate of Ireland which was 
in fault, but that it was an institution planted on tho 
necks of tho people by an alien and a hostile Govern- 
ment (cheers), and we declared in the name and on 
behalf of the Irish people that if tlie people of 
America helped them this year to pass through a 
period of starvation, that we would pledge ourselves 
that the Irish people would rise up as ono man and 
destroy tho institution. (Loud cheers.) And the 
Irish people loave answered to our appeal in a way 
which Is not unworthy of tho past history of oiu- 
race. This time last year, when I last stood 
before the people of this district, the movement 
was a smsll movement, and viq had but two 
conutic.s or three counties engaged in it; but now 
there is hardly one county in Ireland in which 
the banner of the Land League has not been 
unfurled. (Cheers). Munster has follo’wod after 
the lend of Connaught, and now in the counties of 
Tipperary and Limerick and Clare and Waterford and 
Cork (‘ Cheers for Tipperary ’) the people have ari.sen 
in their thousands, and the tone of tlie landlords has 
been altered. We have now in the south seen land- 
lord after landlord come down and take the reduced 
rents which we advised the people to offer them, and 
thank them for them, and go home again very civilly. 
We have seeu the hand of the evictor stopped, and we 
have seen cases ■^vhere processes of eviction have been 
issued, we have seen the execution of those processes, 
those eviction decrees, delayed in feai’ of the Laud 
League and of its followers. (Cheers.) And further- 
more, wc have not alone stopped tbe Laud of the 
evictor, hut we have undone his work. In seven or 
eight cases we have taken away from the landgrabber 
the prey which he took from the unfortunate victim of 
the evictor. (‘Downxvith the landgrabber.’) Seven 
farms have been handed back to the Land League at 
our request, and it is but a short three weeks ago 
since, in tho county of Cork, a man, who had taken a 
farm from which his neighbour had been evicted, at 
my request, gave it back into the bands of tbe Land 
League of that district. Well now, the landlords have 
called upon the Government to come to their help, 
and the fTOvernment has come to their help. What 
is the Government at present endeavouring to do ? It 
is endeavouring to rule the Irish people by a minority 
of the Irish people. Nobody who knows anything of 
the condition nt Ireland at present can deny that fonr- 
fifths of the Irish people are on our side. (Cheers.) 
Nobody, not even an Englishman, ■will deny that if wc 
are guilty of a conspiracy, that four millions of the 
Irish people are in the conspiracy along ■with us 
(cheers), and do the English Government propose, in 
order to please one million of the Ii'isb people, to put 
four millions into jail ? If thej'^ mean to imprison the 
members of tbe Irish National Land League tliey had 
better issue orders to build new prisons, for the present 
prisons of Ireland will not hold one-tenth of tbe 
members of the National Land League of Ireland, and 
I think, as I suggested before, that it would be a 
■wisei' and a cheaper course for the Government to 
take the landlords and lodge them in the prisons — 
(cheers) — as the original authors and cause of all the 
disturbance and agrarian outrage in Ireland, and keep 
them (here until the question is settled. Wdl, now, 
let me say a word ns to what the people ought to do 
during the coming winter. A great deal is said and 
written on the question of these trials wliich ai'o 
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coming on. Now, what I would say to the people in 
rofevcuco to the livosecutions and the trials is not to 
think too much about them. If tlio Government give 
n» a fair ti-ial we shall not be convicted ; hut, as other 
Governments have ahv.nys done, if they pack the jury 
with Orangemen we shall be convicted. Whether 
we are convicted or whether we are not. let the people 
go on with Ihcir work. (Cheers.) If we are con- 
victed, what you have got to do is to pay no rent next 
March — (loud clieei’s) — and, as I said before, if we 
are convicted and iuiprisoned, simply carry on the 
organisation more vigorously, and work hai’der at it 
for tliat reason. What are the details of the work ? 
becBuso you must remember that these meetings 
amount to nothing except as a beginning, and the way 
to carry on tlie work is this ; Every man must be en- 
rolled in the League. Tou must send out men in 
every townland to canvass and enrol members. Then 
a committee must meet here in town, say, once a 
fortnight; and any man who gets into a ^fficulty, 
who has ii notice of ejectment served, or who wants 
advice and conusel, he will know where to come for it 
— to come into the committee here and ask what he 
has got to do. Let the tenanti-y on each estate gather 
together, or let them elect representatives where the 
estate is very large, and let them come together and 
make an agreement of what they are able to afford to 
pny this year, or what is fair for them to pay, 
and that will differ acoording to tlie different circum- 
stancoH of the case. Wlien they have made that 
agreamout, let them pledge themselves to each other 
thiit no man will go behind Ids neighbour and 
break away from the agreement. Let them, then, go 
in as u body and offer to the landlord or to the agent 
the rent on which they have agreed, and tell him that 
they require for tlrat sum a full and clear receipt for 
the year’s rent. (Cheers.) If he refuses to give 
that full nud clear receipt, take homo the money and 
pay nothing, and wait until he becomes more reason- 
able Well, now, tire man who goes back on his 
neighbours, and who breaks away from the engage- 
ment aud pays his rent, all you have got to do is to 
torn the cold shoulder to him, and have no communi- 
cation with him. The question then arises as to what 
the landlord will do, or the f^ent, when this offer is 
made to him. He may serve you with notice of 
eviction, and if he does you must then put down your 
foot and have it out with him. You must hold the 
rent, iiucl keep that for your own use. If he serve 
you with a notice of evnetion come into the Land 
League here, submit your case ; send up the notices 
to Dublin : wo will take them ujj and defend them, 
and we will back you up through the struggle. 
(Cheers.) But do not you see — yon see the advantage 
of holding on by the rent, because if any man should 
be evicted he would want some means to support 
him until he gets back to his farai ; because you must 
remember, and you most be prepared to run some 
risk, and, if necessary, even to submit to eviction. If 
you are evicted, as sm-e as there is a sun above you 
to-day you will be back again before the year is out. 
Mayo has taught a lesson to the rest of Ireland in the 
policy of the Laud League, and the word ‘ Boycott ’ 
has gone all over the country. (Cheers.) Now, what 
we propose to do is, every ericted farm — we will 
boycott the farm, and it will require an English 
army, such as that which has come down to Lough 
Mask, to hold any farm from which a Mayo man 
has been evicted. So loug as they keep the ai-my 
ou the farm, well, we will support the tenant who luw 
been evicted somewhere in the neighhoui’hood, and as 
soon ns the army evacuates he oau go back to his own 
home. (Cheers’.) Now I wish to say a word as 
regards the amount of rent which ought to be paid. 
This is a question which we must leave to each 
branch to decide for itself, but if high rents have been 
charged for tlie past years, where the people have 
been ruckrented for some years past, they ought to 
pay nothing at all this year. Where the rents have 
been more moderate, I think that where they are able 
to afford it they ought to pay Grif&tli’s valuation. 

S 


Wo leave that to the executive of each braiich to 
decide according to the circumstances of the tenant. 
Well, now I would ask you to compare the condition 
of the Irish farmers to-day with what it was two 
years ago, and when you have made that compai-ison 
lot every mau who does not like to be a slave take his 
stand by the Laud League, and determine to remain 
u momber of it. What were you two yeai-s ago ? Is 
it not true that the agent and" the bailiff exercised a 
terror over eveiy farmer on an estate? Is it not 
true to-day that you are no more afraid of the agent 
or the bailiff than I am ? (Cheere.) Is it not true 
to-day that the agent and the bailiff are a great deal 
more afraid of you than you are of them ? (Cheers.) 
And I ask you what is it that has done all this for 
you ? What is it that 1ms made free men of you to- 
day instead of slaves ? What is it tliat has made you, 
as I said — the agent ond the bailiff civil and veiT 
much obliged for whatever you will give them ? It 
is tlie policy and the action of the National Land 
League. It has taught you how to emancipate your- 
selves without having recourse to the tender mercies 
of the English Parliameot. You were told before 
that your only hope was in the Parliament of London, 
but we told you that your hope was in your own 
manliood For 30 years you kuelt at the door of 
England’s Parliament, and you got no redress; for 
.30 years you crouched, or you were afraid, before the 
agent’s office or the bailiff of the estate. But we told 
you to baud yourselves together and to stand on your 
own rights and your own manhood ; and where are 
you to-day ? You are in a position not to beg for 
reduction of rents, not to ask for favours from land- 
lords or agents : you are in a position to determine 
what your rights are, and when you have made up 
your minds, to stand on them, aud to insist on them. 
Then, if ever again the landlord or the agent tramples 
upon the tenantry of Ireland, it will be their own 
fault and their own cowardice. You are free men to- 
day 5 before you leave this meeting, resolve that you 
never will be trampled on again, unless it be over your 
dead bodies. (Loud cheers.) But remember also 
that your Q’eedom can bo only kept by the strictest 
orgauisadon, by the courj^e, by the determination, if 
the hour should come, that you will stand to your 
rights us men. (Cheers.) We confidently expect 
that this struggle will go on to the end without blood- 
shed, without violence, and 'without danger ; but 
shame on the Irishman who would be afoaid, if the 
necessity arose, and if the risk came, to take his staud 
by his own threshold, aud defend it at the cost of his 
life-blood. Let it go forth now that the Irish nation, 
having once ascertained their power and their rights, 
will never again submit to bo trampled on, unless 
their life-blood has been spilt at first on their own 
threshold. Prepare, then, 1 say, and organise for 
defence, if defence be necessary ; but meanwhile let 
your policy be a policy of defence, and not aggression. 
Attack no man, and commit no violence ; but, when 
you are attacked, show the men who attacks you that 
lie has got to deal with men and uot with women. 
(Cheers.) Now, remember, that the work is all 
before you, aud let this be one of the largest and the 
most determined aud the best organised branches of 
the Land League in Ireland.” (Loud cheers.) 

• « • • • 

Mk. Dellon : — 

“ I will conclude this meeting by proposing a vote 
of thanks to oui* reverend chairman, who has so 
kindly taken the chair to-day, and presided over this 
great meeting. I wish to sny, what I omitted to say 
before, that I was requested by my friend, Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, of the ‘Nation,’ to apologise to you for not 
being piesent to-day as he bad promised to be. We 
have, to-day, twelve great meetings like this, and we 
were compelled to send only one speaker to each 
meeting; in fact, we were obliged to leave some very 
important meetings without any speakers at all, 
except local ones : and so Mr. Sullivan was requested 
by the executive of the League to go to Parsonstown, 
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in the King’s County, where a great meeting is taking 
place, anil this will bo hie excuse for not coming here 
to-day. I now ask you to return thanks to Father 
Stenson for presiding over this great meering, which 
has been so great a success.” (Ciieers.) 


{Louffhrea, — March Vtlh, 188L.) 

Mu, JofiN Dillon, M.P., seconded the resolution. 
Ho said : — 

This is the first time that I have had the privilege 
rtf addressing an audience of G-alwny men. So far as 
I can see, as I have been able to see, and 1 have seen 
a great deal of Ireland lately, there is no district and 
no part of Ireland where the action of the Land 
League has been more wanted than it has been round 
the town of Loughrea. (Cheers.) If the Land 
League had been started, and if the law of the Land 
lituigue, ns it is culled, had been in force twenty-five 
years ago round tlie town of Loughrea, what u 
different town would this be from what it is to-diiy. 
Many a poor family, hundreds and huntheds of 
familos whose resting-place and whose home is 
marked now by ruins of their houses, would he living 
to-«lny happy aud prosperous where the sheep nud 
tattle and graziera of Louglirea are living now. It is 
ti-ue LOW that wo find it difficult to maintain the cause 
of the Limd League here to-day. “Why ? Because 
the population and the people have been driven from 
the soil, liven with those who are left we have 
raised the banner of the Land League in the hopes 
that wo will keep for them their homes at a rent ou 
terms aucli as they can live, and feed themselves 
comfortably, and clothe .themselves decently. 

Now, what was the policy which the Land League 
laid down only eighteen months ago for the people of 
Ireland ? You have that policy writteu on the cords. 
It was the policy in the first plnee of united action, 
the policy which told the people and the tenantry on 
each estate that they had come to grief in times gone 
by because each man. settled for himself with the 
landlord. They told them that the only saving for 
the Irish tenantry was that they should go in bodies 
to the landlord and refuse to speak to him alone ; 
and I toll you to-day that the only chance to save the 
Irisii tenantry, and the only chanco to break the power 
of landlordism and to reduce rack-rents is to maintain 
the lule by which, the man who goes aud speaks alone, 
and treats alone with his landlord will be looked upon 
ns a traitor, and that he and his childi’en afterwards 
will be considered such by the neighbours whom he 
has betrayed. 

We told them then that they were to stand together, 
the tenantry on each estate, tiiat they were to agi-ec 
on what terms they should offer, and that, having 
offered tliosc, that no man was to go behind Ilia neigh- 
bour. W'e told them what the Luud League policy 
can do, and tliis is what the Land League policy can 
do if the people will be true to themselves and their 
cause. First of all I will tell yon what it cannot do, 
uud what we never told you it conld. We never told 
you we would face the police and prevent cvictious by 
force. Ou the contrary, wo told you from the 
beginuing tliat wo could uot do that, because we have 
not got the means and the armed men, and the 
discipllue to do it, but we pointed out to you that 
what ruined the tenantry of Ireland in the post was 
that it was a paying thing for a landlord to evict, and 
tlint, therefore, by a threat of eviction he forced the 
tenant to consent to a rise in the rent. We said that 
the Laud League could, by its organisation and 
policy, if the people adopted it, and were loyal, 
that tliey could make eviction not a paying but 
a losing game, and therefore, if tliey stuck 
to our teaclilug, that they would teach the Lush 
lamllonl tluit tvhen he evicted a tenant he loses so 
much income instead of gaining. We told the Irish 


people that once they brought it home to the mind of 
the landlord that the evicted farm would He idle and 
useless on his bauds j when they brought that home 
they would find the landlord more civil and easier to 
deal with, and what has been the result ? We have 
been only one year that the Irish people have adopted 
our teaching, and I tell you to-day there are three 
thousand families to-day silting by their own firesides 
and under their own roofs, who, but for that teaching, 
■would he in the pooihousc. And, furthermore, there 
are in Ireland to-day, as warnings and sights, what wo 
have taken the liberty of calling “model farms” for 
landlordism. In many an Lush county some fifty 
Irish farms were lying uUe, and which no Irishman 
can be found base enough to pm his foot in. These 
farms are warnings to the Irish landlords, and they 
are a protection to the Irish tenant, and I tell yon 
here to-day that the day which sees those farms 
occupied, and which sees you and any tenant in 
Ireland on friendly terms, or having any dealings 
with the wretch who occupies a farm from which an 
honest man was cast out, will see the ruin of your 
cause and the yoke of landlordism set on your necks. 
Now, this organisation has been before the Irish 
people ; it has included the whole of the Lish 
counties for only about six months. The landlords 
think that because they have got Coercion Acts, because 
they have succeeded in selling out the cattle of a few 
Irish farmers, that they have broken the power of the 
Laud League, aud crushed the spirit of the people. 

But I would point first of all to what the Land 
League bos done already, aud then I will tell yon tbe 
work that is before tbe Land League in the future. 
In one short year — and I defy any man, whether he 
be landlord or agent, to contradict me— the Land 
League orgauisation has done moi'e for tbe Irish 
tenant and has done moi’e to protect the Irish tenant, 
aud to put more money into the pocket of the tenantry 
of Irelaiid, than all the organisations aud all the 
FarHojiieatary agitations that wont before It, but now 
the landlords think, they say, “ we have got a 
Coercion Bill, aud we can arrest any man who arouses 
our suspicions,” and any man who makes himself 
active in the cause of the people will arouse the 
Buspiciou of the landlords, and they say, “ we have got 
Emergency Associations,” hirelings, doing witli tbe 
money of the landlords in their pockets, doing what no 
Irishman con be got to do, that is, purchase tbe cattle 
of a man which liavebeen seized for rnek-rent, but they 
think, those landlords, that because, with the protec- 
tion of large bodies of police and military, with a 
suspension of the Constitution, and with the aid of 
hirelings paid by their money, that they can effect a 
sheriff’s sale and seize on the rent, in that way they 
tliink their system is safe, and that their rents are 
safe. I tell them I do not know whether you are 
acquainted with the term [word not properly heard], 
but I tell them every sheriff’s solo which takes place 
on the ffti’in of a tenant with large bodies of police, 
and where they are paid for by hirelings sent down from 
Dublin, that every sheriff’s sale is a nail in the coffin 
of Irish landlordism. Do they suppose a system so 
hateful to the people, that it can only be supported by 
the bayonets of soldiers and police, that no man in the 
county of Galway will come forward to purchase 
those goods, but they must get men down from Dublin 
to bny them, aud that the Constitution must be 
suspended in order to allow them to support land- 
lordism, do they think that system con go on in the 
laee of universal public optuiun ? I say and can 
prove it that by this fact, by the fact that after six 
months’ struggle they have been obliged to suspend 
the liberty of the subject in Ireland, and to demand a 
Coercion Bill in order to support their hateful system, 
by that fact they stand condemned before the civilised 
world, and if the Irish people arc only loyal to our 
policy and the policy of the I^ud League for another 
year the whole system will be swept away, and the 
voice of both America and Europe, civilised Europe, 
will rise so strong in condemnation of this system that 
it will be utterly impossible for it to survivci 
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Now, tvith regal'd to the advice which I would give 
you, it is this : do not allow— do not consent to pay au 
unjust rent until you are compelled to do it. The 
policy of union which wc have taught you the League 
must continue and extend, and part of that policy is 
this : that if the tenantry on one estate through the 
union of the League get a reduction, a large reduction, 
in their rents, ns they have done in many parts of 
Ireland, that it is their duty to subsciibe and help the 
tenanLiy on other estates who are struggling against 
the tyranny they have defeated. You must learn tliat 
lesson and you must stand together ; you must help 
you neighbours, and you must be ready to struggle 
and help your neighbour on the neighbouring estate 
when he is in difficulties. The Central League will 
help you also lo the best of our ability, but in order to 
got its help you must show you are determined to 
help one another. And then remember, above all 
things, that whnlever you do, whatever decision you 
come to, whatever terms you are prepared to offer to 
tho landlord, that the tenantry on every estate shall 
do the same thing together, and that no man shall 
be so base or traitorous as to go and make arrange- 
meuts for himself without consulting his fellow 
tenants, aud not acting in common with tl)em. 

Now, in reference to tlie question of soles. I know 
that writs have been served in this district as well m 
in other districts. Well now, I will quote you an 
example lo show you what is done in this way in my 
county. Yesterday, in the town of Tipperary, a 
farmer who was a rich farmer, a man who could Imve 
well paid hia rent, but he would not go back on his 
neighbour, mid do what his neighbour could not do. 
Thirty-nine fat bullocks were driven off his farm— 
and mind, he was a Protestant amongst Catholics, — 
they were driven into the pound in tlie town of 
Tipperary. A great crowd of farmers entered. Not 
a soul, no auctioneer, could be got to sell the cattle. 
TJiaL shows Low sound the organisation is in Tipperary, 
and how every man in Tipperary is with the League. 
(Cheers.) They were obliged to march out 150 men 
of the 48th regiment and 200 police, and after a great 
deal of excitement the bullocks were bought by a 
brother of the farmer for £4. 2s. 6d. each, the land- 
lord not getting his rent, Tho bailiff of the landlord 
was obliged to act as auctioneer, and I am informed 
UiHi we shall be able to prosecute him for acting 
without an auctioneer’s licence. (Cheei's.) I read 
this example to show what the people can do when 
they are in earnest, and no auctioneer ought to bo 
found iu Gniway to sell an honest man’s cattle, and I 
trust you will remember that if yon arc in earnest iu 
protecting yourselves that the man who goes against 
the people in this matter or any other matter, that ho 
will find that the custom of the people is worth more 
than the custom of the landlords, and he will have to 
select between the people oscustomersand the landlords. 
You mmit learn to know your power, and, knowing it, 
you must teach tliose men that if they act with the 
enemies of the people they will be treated as enemies 
of the people, and they will get none of the people’s 
money into their pockets, because I tell you that all 
the men who make money in this country make it out 
of the farmers, and if the farmers “ boycott” them 
in this way they will very quickly come round to tho 
farmers, i'or they will find the farmers pay better than 
the landlords in the long run. 

I would like to know would any shopkeeper in 
Lou^hrea give up the custom of the farmers for the 
custom of the landlords. I would have you teach any 
man who goes against the people that he must select 
between the farmers and landlords as customers. 
Furthermore, you must take every position for the 
friends' of the people that you can. You mast take 
possession of the Boards ot Guardians, and any man 
■wlio votes for the landlords’ nominees is a traitor to 
the cause. Thera m-e many things which the Boards 
of Guardians can do, and the people -would have the 
power they liave got. Now is tho time that they 
want it all. See ho-w the landlords ■will go and will 
drive t-wenty miles if they have got to appoint a 


doctor or appoint even a nurse in the hospital. Why 
should not you, tho people, tho Land Leaguers of 
Galway, have rixat power in their hands ? And if 
you are true to the Land League, to your cause and 
your organisation, you must use every power and use 
every means which is within the law to iuercase your 
po'wer, your influence, and your organisation, and that 
you will go on increasing until you may bring laud- 
lordism to its knees, and until we gain Urn rigbtwhich 
we claim, that the man who tills the soil shall own it, 
and that rent shall cease entirely in Ireland. On this 
day tho Irish people are assembled in meetings far 
away in San Francisco, out on the goldfields of 
Australia, and if they saw you dcsevtiag the cause or 
showing cowardice now in the hour of danger and 
difficulty, they will cease to send that help that they 
now are sending from the utmost boundaries of the 
cai’th. Last Wednesday in Dublin we received a 
cheque for lOOf., which Nvas contributed by some of 
our countrymen who ai-e away iu the heart of Aus- 
ti-alia digging gold on the gold-field of Limona in 
New South Wales, and they said in that letter that 
they, out of their hard-'won earnings, had contributed 
that money to aid yoa iu destroying landlordism and 
getting free the homes of the Irish people. And 
would you, living in Ireland, shrink b^k from the 
strnggle at the first difficulty or danger? Will you 
be fi'ightened because twenty-seven men are arrested? 
(“ Nevei'.”) Now is tlie time that the Irish tenantry 
and the Irish j>eoplQ are to strike for liberty, and if 
they fail now they fail for ever — (cheers) — because 
there never will arise, neither in yoor lifetime nor 
mine, an organisation ao vast and powerful as that we 
have made. So remember that if you give in to the 
Landlords now, if you lower the flag now and lie down 
again beneath the feet of the tyrants who have 
oppressed you and exterminated your brothers before, 
remember that you He down, and that a hand will 
never be raised to lift you again. Therefore I would 
say to yon that even at the cost of some temporary 
sacrifice, and I appeal to the young men of Galway 
especially to show a bold front to those tyrants — 
teach them tliat the Irish race is rising all over the 
eartli to-day ; teach them that there is a power still 
in the Irish race to destroy Irish landlordism and ■win 
back tho fair fields of Ireland for the people from 
whom they have been too long kept. 

The resolution was caiTied amidst cheers, during 
which Mr. Dillon retired. 


(Clouff/i CO, Kilkenny Aprilt 1881.) 

Nkv. W. 0’Hallora.n, CiC., moved the following 
resolution : — 

“ That we protest against the coercive policy of the 
Gladstone Government, and we pledge ourselves to 
use every means in our power to frustate ita object by 
strenuously supporting the Irish National Land 
League, at which coercion is aimed.” (Cheers.) 

Mb. John Dillon, M.P., seconded the resolution. 
He said — 

Men of Kilkenny, before I speak in support of the 
resolution which, you have just heard proposed, I 
sliall read for you a telegram which I Lave just 
I'eceived from tne Secreta,ry of tho Ballaghaderreeu 
branch of the Laud League, in Mayo, Father O’Hara. 
The telegram is : 

“ Yesterday the police fired upon the people without 
provocation (groans). Two men were killed upon 
the spot, and two more are dying, and three mow are 
wounded.” (Groans,) 

The.se men died in the vain attempt to save their 
homes fmm landlordism, and to .lave their ivives and 
children from the workhouse. May their blood bo on 
the head of Forster and of Gladstone (eheera), and 
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the men who, «Ie«pite our repeated warnings in the 
House of OomnionB, refused to protect the home of 
Irish peasant uutll the Land Bill ^7as passed. I told 
them, and Mr. Parnell told them time after time 
again, that if tlicy would not stop the eviclor and stop 
the process-server in Ireland until the Land Bill was 
passed, that the Irish soil would be reddened witli tho 
blood of Irisbrndn, and to-day and yesterday in the 
county of Mayo thirty-four innocent men were 
murdered by the minions of English law (groans), 
and, as I said already, may their blood rest and the 
curses of their chilt^n on the head of Eorster and 
Gladstone. The League will see that their families 
and their children are no poorer, but we cannot put 
life again into tho men that.ai^ dead. 

(A Voice : We will avenge them.) 

Mr. Dillos. — You know wl\at this ‘meeting was 
assembled here to-day for. The chief purpose for 
which it was assembled is to declare the support of 
the men of Kilkenny, that their support and their 
sympathy will be given to the tenants who have struck 
against infamous rack-renting upon this essate round 
about this town where we uow stand. I have here a 
paper giving tho details of the rental of that estate, 
and I should like to sny that thi.s i.s one of the very 
worst cases of rack-renting and unjust raising of rents 
that has come under my notice in the whole of Ire- 
land. I dncl that the rents upon this estate, which 
were originally, wlien the middleman’s lease fell in, too 
liigh, were deciderUy too high for the poor land that 
is round here. Instead of being lowered when the 
middleman’s lease fell in, .they were raised in the most 
monstrous and atrocious manner. I find that tliey 
now average from 75 up to 100, and 125 per cent, 
over the valuation. 1 am assured in one case 
220 and 280 over tho valuation, although I am 
as.sured by good judges that the laud of this comitry 
is not at all worth the valuation, and that no good 
fanner without a great struggle and privatiou can pay 
the vftitmtiou for it. Now, I am told the tenantry in 
this case offered the Governineut valuivtiou. All I 
have got to say is that they offered a great deal too 
much. But you have beai'd the answer— you have 
beard the answer which was given to them. Now, 
supposing I would ask you to tliiuk — supposing the 
tenantry upon this estate hod taken the advice which 
was given to the diocese of Kilkenny (meant for 
Oasory evidently) by the Bight Rev. Dr, Moran, 
Bishop of Kilkenny, how much rent would they offer 
the landlord this year, or how much rent would tliey 
ever offer to him again ? The advice which was 
published three months ago was this, that he, that 
rack-rentiug landlord, was bound to pay him eveiy- 
thiug taken from him in unjust rent. If that was so, 
you should never pay another penny to your landlord, 
ibr he bins been taking from you double what was 
your rent for twenty years past. 

(A voice : Wo will not have a reduction of the rent 
at all; we want landlord destmetion.) 

Mr. DiLtON ; Now, I would wish to read out for 
you to show the different terms given to the formers 
in England and the farmers in Ireland. I would 
wish to read to you some facts connected with wliat 
is done to-day in England for English farmers. 
Many farms in several EugHsh counties — I am 
reading now from tlie Loudon Tiines — in several 
English counties farms covering thousands of acres, 
which were let at an average of twenty-five shillings 
an acre, axe uow offered to the tenant at the following 
terms ; and I will just ask you to pay attention to these 
terms. Tho terms are : — That he is to have the 
“ fiivm for two years free of rent, and after that, half 
“ the previous rent.” That is the case with hundreds 
of fiinns in England at present. Now, if you went 
to your landlord and offered him to pay no rent for 
two ye»u\s and then to pay Imlf tho rent you have 
been paying in the past, ho would look rather 
astonlahed. Yet such is the treatment which English 
fiu-mers receive from their landlords, and I tell you 
that tho mistake whicxi tho Irish formers have mode 


is this, that they have so long been accustomed to 
crawl and beg at the feet of their landlords that they 
have offered too niiich, and they have, I am sorry to 
say, in many cases still played the part of cowards nud 
slaves, and have taken some paltry conces.sion like 
ten or fifteen per cent., when they should have gone 
to their landlords, seeing what was going on io 
England, and insisted, where they had been rack- 
rented, on getting one or two years clear of rent, and 
after a practical reduction. I should like to say a 
word or two with regard to the Lund Bill, which will 
be introduced on Thursday next. If that Land Bill 
contains real substantial concessions to the Irish 
tenant, of course then we shall allow it to pass, and 
we shall use it to help him to get more; hut if the 
Land Bill, as I greatly fear, does not contain a 
substantial, coacession, if it is like the Land Bill of 
1870, a sham and delusion, then I fibn.1l be of opinion 
that we should denounce it os a sham, and that wo 
should in tlie name of the Irisli people, that wc should 
repudiate it with scorn. (Cheers.) But there ai-c 
men who say, no mutter how small the concession is 
that is granted, it is better to accept that little than 
to get notiiiiig, but I am not of that opinion ; and I 
would point the attention of the farmers of Ireland 
to what occuned in connexion with the Land Bill of 
1870. "IVould the farmers of Ireland be better off 
now, if tho Irish representatives had refused the Land 
Bill of 1870, and if the Land League had been started 
in 1870, in.stead of 1880 ? ‘Would they not be to-day 
in abetter position if the Land Bill of 187U had not 
been acceptt^, because, when the Land Bill of 1870 
was allowed to pass, it pnt an end tc agitation, and 
the farmers were persuaded to allow it to have a fair 
trial, and the consequence was that it took them ten 
years to find oat that the Bill was a sham, and left 
them worse off than ever it found them. Therefore, 
I say it is not a good policy to take a small concession 
because it would endanger the power of the League 
and tho power of tho agitation. Better, people, to 
trust in this great oiganization than trust to a sham 
Bill which gives them little or nothing. If the Bill 
grants us nothing but trifling and insignificant con- 
cessions, I for one am of opioion that the Irish people 
should repudiate it -with scorn. The Irish race in 
America have not riseu to their feet, and started 
twelve hundred branche.s of tha League in order to 
win for the people of this country some paltiy and 
contemptible concession. You would not get one 
dollar to the hundred your friends in America are 
now pouring across the Atlantic if they believed the 
people of this country would turn back and accept 
trifling concessions. No, the people in America 
would give you no help except to de.stroy landlordism 
altogether, and if you show tiie white feather now, 
if you turn back now and give up the fight until you 
have pulled down the whole institution of landlordism, 
then you need never look to America for help again. 
There is plenty of work before the Land League still 
to do. Up to this the organization has spread so 
rapidly tlint wo have had no time to get it into 
thorough working order ; but it is of too utmost 
importance now that every branch should re-orgnuize 
and canvass those who have not yet joined ; that 
committees should meet regularly once a fortnight, 
and that every ca.se of oppression should be watched, 
and help brought to the mauwho is in difficulty. But 
above oil, I would impress on ' you the necessity of 
having your committees regularly once a fortniglit, 
and if a comniittee does not meet, then -the whole 
brench should meet and elect a new committee that 
vvill do tho work of the organization. Because I am 
soiTy to say that some good branches of the Let^ue 
have been destroyed, owing to the indifference and 
the laziness of the members of the committee. If the 
j>eople will only curry on this work, if they wll watch 
traitors, and maintain the laws and niles of tho Land 
League, no matter whether a Lund iBill is passed, or 
whether it is not passed, they will have the power in 
their own hands, and the power of landlordism will be 
broken in this country. But I must say this, and I 
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would say tWs in conclusion, that wherever the League 
has been broken down, wherever rack-rents have been 
levied, I always find it is the people themselves who 
are to blame. Whenever I find that a branch hus 
failed, and that rack-rents have been paid, when I come 
to make inquiry I find it is the work of traitors who 
liave turned back on their neighbours, and in no 
instance have I found die landlord able to levy rack- 
rents, except by the connivance of ti'aitors amongst 
the people themselves. If you do as Father O’Halloran 
advised yon to do with a traitor, and maintain the 
organisation, and have a committee, a good working, 
active committee, and exercise your intelligence in 
protecting your own interest, you have got nothing to 
fear from landlordism, because you -have numbers on 
your aide, and you can beat the landlords if yoM are 
true to yourselves. What you have got to fear is 
traitors in your own ranks, and you must keep an eye 
upon every traitor, and, having found them, you must 
have no mercy on them, hut treat them as pointed out 
by your president. When you have made a few 
examples you will find traitors not so numerous as in 
the past, that the land-grabber and landlordism can 
do nothing, and when you have taught the people by 
this organisation to believe and trust each man in his 
neighbour, and in the loyalty and honour and honesty 
of his neighbour, we may be in a position next 
autumn to attempt to take a bolder stand than we 
have done ns yet. When the people have thorough 
faith in each other, instead of demanding what we 
have demanded up to the present, we may demand a 
full and entire measure of jnatice for the Irish 
tenants. (Cheere.) 


{Donegal. — 18i?A March 1881.) 

Mr. John Diulon, M.P., in supporting the • 
resolatiou, said : 

Mr. Chairman and Men of Donegal, you ars 
assembled here to day to declnre your determination, 
as I understand, to adhere to the principles and to 
carry on the organisation of the National Land 
League of Ireland. We also are assembled in 
common with the other counties of Ireland to con- 
sider what good is promised in this Bill, a copy of 
which I now have here before you, to eousider 
whether there is in that Bill any promise to redress the 
grievances or of any right to the Irish farmer which 
could induce him to pause for one moment or to give 
over the work of organisation or could induce him 
to risk losing the protection which he has succeeded in 
securing for himself under the organisation of the 
Land League without any Bill from Parliament. 
Now, the resolution to which I am speaking says that 
this Bill is an honest effort on the pail of the 
Government to settle the differences between the 
tenant farmers and the landlords of Ireland. I regret 
to say that I cannot agree in that statement. If 
length jmd complication could do justice to the Irish 
fanner then this Bill would do him full justice. It is 
a Bill of fifty clauses, and therefore it is not unnatural 
that the Irish farmer cannot understand the full 
bearing of that Bill mthout careful stud)’, but it is 
my belief that the more the tanners of Ireland apply 
their intelligence — ^which I am happy to say is now 
fully aroused — to consider this measure the more will 
they come to realise that it is uot an honest attempt to 
redress their grievances, and that it will, perhaps, if 
passed in the present state, leave them in a woi'se 
position than they are in fo-day. I wish — before I 
say a few words in pointing out tlie faults which 1 
consider to exist in this Bill — I wish to draw your 
attention to one fact, and it is this, that this Bill is 
not proposed to remedy, to protect a class of men 
who ai’e now defenceless. Ead this Bill been brought 
forward two or three years ago tlic Irish farmers 
would have been in tliat frame of mind tliat they 
would have been liappy to accept anything, but Irish 


farmers to-day are uot defencele&s. By their own 
exertions, and in spite of the utmost force of a 
Coercion Act, and of unjust laws cruelly enlbrced, 
they have succeeded all through the three southern 
provinces in protecting themselves and in. winning an 
amount of justice and concession from the landlords 
such as no law ever gave them before. (Cheers.) 
Therefore I would point ont to tho Irish farmer that 
it is not a question with him now whether he will 
tJike tliis Bill or have nothing, but the question is 
whether he will take this Bill or whether he will 
trust to the organisation by means of which ho has 
succeeded, during the past year or two, in defending 
himself. Now, first of all, you know perfectly well 
what is the chiefest grievance of the Irish farmer, and 
especially the farmer in Ulster. The gi-ievance is 
the rent as a rule is too high, and lie wants it lowered. 
The grievance is that his rent has been raised, in 
many instances, during the last twenty years, and he 
wants to go back to the rent of twenty years ago; 
and another thing is, tliat owing to had years he° is, 
perhaps, one or two years in arrear of rent, and he 
wants to save himself and his family, and prevent his 
little holding from being taken fi'om him. Will this 
Bill do now all these things for the farmers of Ulster. 
It is right you should know fully what you should do 
before you deal with this Bill when it will not do 
any of these things for yon. I come first to point out 
to you what a man should do who vrants the rent 
reduced. lie may apply to the county court judge to 
have a fair rent fixed for his holding. Well now, 
there are two objections to tliat. In the first place he 
generally is a poor man and lias got no money to spare 
on attorneys and lawyers. How is he to get the 
expense of applying to the County Court Judge, and 
the chances are ten to one that the County Court 
Judge will increase his rent instead of lowering it, 
and then ho will find himself in this position, that he 
Avill have to pay ten or fifteen pounds to a lawyer to 
get his rent increased, and then if he is not satisfied 
with the decision of the County Court Judge, that of 
the barrister, he may appeal to the Court in Dublin. 
But where is the farmer in all Donegal who can 
afibrd to appeal to the Court in Dublin ? If he has 
spent ten or fifteen pounds on his cose before the 
County Court Judge, and it is given against him, his 
attorney won’t plead in Dublin until he is paid that 
bill first, and the cost of the appeal in Dublin, and the 
conveyance of witnesses to Dublin is so great no poor 
farmer can afford it. But now also, let me point out 
to you, the farmers of Ulster, what are the principles 
on which the County Court Judge is directed to fix a 
fair rent, and I would ask your special attention to 
this, for it is the essence of the Bid, and if this is no 
valne to you, then the Bill is no value to yon, for 
what is the use of telling the farmers of Ireland that 
the Bill will give them a fair rent if the principle on 
which that Bill is fixed is a principle which will end 
in giving you a rack rent ? The County Court Judge 
is to t^e the opinion of valuators, “ as to what a 
“ solvent tenant would undertake to pay one yeai' 
“ with another for your holding.” Now what would 
a solvent tenant undertake to pay ? but it may not be 
now that you will be making the valuation. You 
know what land grabbing is in Ulster as well as we 
do in the West. You know that a solvent tenant 
will undertake, once tlie organisation of the League is 
witlidrawn, to pay a rack-rent for any holding. Until 
the League came into existence there was no rack- 
rented ferm in Ireland for which a landlord could not 
get a higher rent if he put it up. I do not know a 
iiirm in Ulster to-day for which there was not some 
wretch who would bid for it as a tenant if he got the 
chance to do it. The County Court Judge tlien is to 
make allowance for thefull rant for the Ulster tenant 
for the whole custom or usage corresponding there- 
with under which the tenant holds. Mark you what 
the meaning of tliat is. It means if a tenant has a 
holding on an estate on which the custom has been 
oaten- away by increase of vent, that the allowance 
made to him is less than the allowance made to the 
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man who holds under a fair landlord. The con- 
sequence is that if this Bill he acted on on the 
principle I have read out to you, that the landlord 
who has raised his rent and the landlord who has 
destroyed his custom under this Bill, will have his 
rack-rent confirmed because be may apply to prove 
hie custom is worth nothing. Therefore it will do 
something to secure the tenant who lives on a good 
estate, because he can prove the custom ; but a tenant 
who lives on an unjust estate, whose custom has been 
destroyed, the only effect of this Bill will be to 
establish for the next fifteen years the rack-rent, and 
to reward the landlord for destroying the custom by 
increasing the rent. There is a second point to 
which I should like to direct your attention iu refer- 
ence to this Ulster custom. Having once fixed this 
rent by this costly and moat compHcaled and unju.nt 
method, have you got it fixed for ever? No, cer- 
tainly not. You have got it fixed for fifteen years, 
and after every fifteen years what Is ilie position of 
the tenant ? The position of the tenant is this — tlio 
landlord on an estate cair servo him wth notice to 
increase the rent, and the tenant must accept the 
increase or go into a Court and resist the increase. 
As this Bill throws on the poor man the onus of 
going into the Court to prove the rent, if yon 
want to resist the increase you must go into the 
Court against the landlord or yon mnst either pay 
the increase, and if you pay it is fixed for fifteen 
years. Now, if you go into Court at Hie end of 
fifteen years to appeal against the preceding increase 
of rent valuators will be sent to your farm and the 
farm will be valued os they find it with your improve- 
ments for fifteen years, and you will be ohligal to go 
into Court and bring witnesses of yonr own to swear 
to these improvements and prove them. Now, that 
throws on you an enormous cost, and throws on you 
the risk, which every Ulster farmer knows to he a 
great risk, that the valnators will give a decision in 
favour of the landlord, and if I were to advise the 
Ulster tenants, I would say, let the rent when it is 
fixed be fixed for ever, and never allow a valuator to 
come on your farm a second time. And I suy better 
have no Land Bill for ever, better for the tenants of 
Ulster to come into the Laud League like men, and 
defend their farms like men, as the men of Tipperary 
and Mayo and Galway, and better trust to that than 
go into a Court and submit their ease to » County 
Court Judge. If you consent to approve of a Bill 
which puts the power into the bands of a Connty 
Court Judge in Ireland to fix your rents, I tell you 
that you are walking blindfold into u worse state of 
bondage and serfdom than ever the tenantry of Ireland 
were in the whole course of the history of the country. 
It is bad enough, as you know by experience, to deal 
with a landlord, but if you have to deal with a land- 
lord and a j^udgo at his hack, then God help tho 
tenantry of Ireland. Now, there is one other point 
connected with this Bill to which I will direct yonr 
attention before I conclude on that subject, and it is 
tliis, that at present the farmers of Ireland are united 
together in a mighty and great organisation of which, 
mind you — I always like to tell men the truth — you 
in Ulster have not yet done oue-tenth of tlio work. 
If you had exerted yourselves os the men of Mayo 
and Tipperary, you would be very little afraid of 
landlords to-day in Ulster. But what has been done 
in Mayo and Galway and Tipperary cun be done in 
Ulster, too, becanso Ulster men are not cowards when 
brought to tlie point. Tho point I was going to draw 
your attention to is this, consider tho position of the 
tenant farmers if tliis Bill is passed, and before it from 
a moral point of view. The priesthood of Ireland, 
and the pnbUc feeling of America and of Franco ami 
Enrope, approve of the policy of the Irish tenant 
when he strikes gainst a rack-rent now and refuses 
to pay, but will the puhhc opinion of Europe and the 
enlightened public opinion of England, and the public 
opinion of America, which I value more than either, 
will it approve of tlie action — and this is a point of 
utmost importance — will it approve of the action of 


the Irish tenant who refuses to pay a rent fl.xed by a 
court of justice. I tell you it will not, and if you 
consent to allow a measure to pass which will fix a 
rack-rent on your shoulders with the sanction of a 
court of law, you are binding yonr own hands and 
delivering yourselves up helpless to the enemy. Now, 

I may he asked what policy I would advise tlie people 
of Ireland and the Irish representatives to adopt in 
reference to this Bill. Well, I read the other day, as 
I daresay many of you rend, a speech of singular 
ability, of great eloquence, and of great honesty, all 
excepting the concluding part. I am speaking now 
of the speech delivered by Mr. Charles Rnsaell in tho 
city of Belfast. Ho, as t say, in a speech of singular 
power and eloquence conclusively proved that nul&sa 
tliis Bill was amended by sweeping and radical 
changes it would be no use to the tenants of 
Ireland, but he wound up by saying that it 
would he possible to ca?Ty these amendments. 
Well, the policy I would recommend is, let ns 
try to carry these amendments. Let us propose 
them in Committee on the Bill, aud if they oi-e 
not carried, and if the Bill comes out of the 
Committee on the third reading the same os I now 
hold it in my Inind, or cut up by Tory araendmeuts, 
then I shall instruct the Irish people to instruct their 
representative.s to stand up in the House of Commons 
and tell the world that this Bill is no settlement of tho 
land question, and that it removes none of the 
grievances of the Irish tenant farmers, and it will be 
better for the temmt to trust to the organisation of the 
Land League to keep this question open, to keep his 
grievance open, and before long public opinion will 
compel the English Government to give a just and 
final settlement. If the settlement which wc demand, 
and which I believe it is within the power of the Irish 
people to secure by determined action by, it may be 
some temporary sacrifice and suffering — and you do 
not deserve a settlement if you are not prepared for 
some sacrifice and risk — if that settlement is achieved 
at tho end of fifteen or twenty, or twenty-five years, 
instead of having a vnlnator going over your farms 
and the farms of your children to raise your rent 
which you are now paying, you will then be the 
owners of your farms, and your children will be 
owners, without any rent at because the method 
which we propose is, by paying a fair rent for a 
limited number of years, the farm shall pass into tlie 
hands of the man who is now on it. And I believe if 
the Irish people only stand firm now and show a bold 
front, they can wring that settlement out of the 
Government. I will say, in conclusion, before I part 
with the Bill, that I warn the men who are now iu 
arreor of rent to see that this Bill in its present shape 
is not accepted, because this Bill sacrifices eveiy man 
who is now in ai'rears of rent. What will be the fate 
of the man who is now one or two years in arrears 
under this Act? I will tell you what his fate will bo; 
the landlord will immediately proceed, as authorised 
by the Act, to recover his land. The tenant is then 
ot liberty to sell his interest, but the person who 
purchases must pay, before the tenant gets a penny, 
all aiTeara of rack-rent. Now, to force a man to ,se!l 
his interest to-day is nothing short of robbery, because 
what price will you get for a fai-m to-day, and under 
another name it would be wholesale eviction. Because, 
what is the difference between a tenant, a man selling 
now at a time when there is no price for land, and 
evicting him at once ? Becanso it was almost better 
for Lim to be evicted ; because, when evicted, he has 
the sympathy of the neighbours, and the land will lie 
idle ; but when he sells, someone will pay him enough 
to go away to Liverpool or Now York. But this Bill 
simply means rapid execution for him. I will now 
say a few words on the policy which the Land League 
has advised to the tenantry throughout the southern 
provinces of Ireland, and wliat result this policy has 
bad. That policy is ns follows : We advise wherever 
a branch is started, each parish, or if the parish be big, 
each half parish, should have its own branch ; because 
I find the smaller the branch and district the better it 
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TTorlvS : the neaiei* you bring homo to the poor man a 
(looi- the machiuory ami organisation the better will 
they workj and the better chance there is to find out 
the land-grabber or traitor. Now whenever a branch 
ia startetl in a parish, or half-parish, evenr man in 
that parish should he asked to join. I would not put 
compulsion on any man, but I would go and explain 
to every' man why it is his interest to join ; and 
when yon have done that, if you get the greater part of 
the people to join, you should hold meetings and come to 
a decision as to whnt terms you will offer the landlord. 
These terms will differ in different places. In some places 
the distress has been eo severe, you should insist that 
some arrears should be knocked off before you pay 
anything ; but you should insist on luiving the rents, 
before you pay anything at all, reduced, and you 
should insist here in Donegal that commonage should 
be returned to you j and when you have agreed to 
these terms, get every man to pledge himself, man to 
junn, that no man will make a private settlement. 
Go on, then, with the strike. Make the proposals to 
the landlord and stand together. If he issues writs, 
processes, or private notices, take no notice whatever 
of them. There ks no use ia defending them in a 
court. There is no use in defending ; a decision will 
be given against you, and there is no use in .spending 
money. But if he makes a seizure, and drives away 
your cattle, do as the tenantry of the southern counties 
do, and by every possible way, short of violence, 
obstruct the levying of rent. The people of Donegal 
have as good wit as others, uud I will leave to your- 
selves how to destroy the levying of rent. Now, we 
have found in no case which I know of — and I know 
Ireland now pretty well, if I do not know the land- 
lords — wliere the people showed a bold front, where 
the organisation was not bi'oken up by traitors ; but 
where the people stjind together, I know of no single 
instance where the people did not get their own 
terms. The landlord olway-s begins in this way. He 
always serves the Secretaiy of a bninch with a notice, 
and then he gives way; and when he gives way, 
others give way; or ho says, I will give you fifty 
“ pounds”; and there fire variou.s plans tried in that 
way, and of oourso if there are traitors it will succeed, 
but whei'e the people have stood true to each other 
and showed a bold front the landlord is glad generally 
to propose teims nnd effect a settlement j and it you 
are manly and determined, Donegal will have the 
same results from your action. Now, what I would 
advise, as I said before, give up the idea of defence in 
a Court. That is only a waste of money ; betler give 
in at once than go to a Court. In Mayo no man 
thinks of going to a Court. We keep the money for 
other purposes — holding public mdctings or sub- 
scribing to help a neighbour when evicted ; and if 
half the money spent in the past defending processes 
of ejectment when there was no defence was laid up 
to carry on the work of organisation and pay the 
expenses of those evicted, the landlords would have a 
different story to tell to whnt they have now. Well, 
if you stand to this policy, you will find, as I say, 
that perhaps a few men will suffer; but if they are 
brave, and if you are read)' to declare “We will stand 
to them,” your neighbours in your case most 
undertake also to help them. I will only say uowj in 
conclusion, that whnt we desire to do is to teach the 
people to help themselves. Do not be waiting for 
directions from Dublin. Do not be looking for 
leaders. Let every townlaud fight this battle. You 
have brains in your heads; another game before you 
is simply one of passive, obstinate resistance; and if 
the Government breaks »p the organisation in 
Dublin and arrests the leaders, then what yon have 
got to, do >3 nieetings ofeer Mass every Sunday, 

and pledge yourselves to carry on the struggle 
honestly and honourably. As I said before, let 
leaders be got up amongst the young men of every 
townland, nnd keep an eye on every man who betrays 
the cause, and teach him by a principle which you 
understand much better than I do, that it would have 
been much better for him to stand by his neighbours. 


If you act on that advice, it does not matter whether 
the Government breaks up the central organisation or 
not. Every town and pai'isli in Donegal should be 
on organisation in itself. Every cbapel-yard could be 
u meeting place, where you could discuss the condition 
of the Land Lc^ue in your parish, and take counacl 
funongst yourselves. Whenever you find it not 
working agreeably nnd actively, elect others who will 
work actively, and if you do that it wilt be little 
matter what happen.^ to the Land Bill, nnd on tlio 
whole if it is not improved in Committee it will bo 
better to have it tlirown out, because if you adopt the 
policy I have pointed out to you, you will ro^e the 
landlords ot Donegal go to the Government next year 
and iiak the Government to give you a very much 
better Land Bill than this Land Bill here. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Joseph G. Bigq.\r, M.B. 

Reverend Father, Brothers, and Sisters,— You will 
make as little noise us possible, because, from physical 
causes, it will be nrost difficult for me to make this 
vast nssemblago hear me. I beg to support the 
resolution which has been proposed by our friend, 
Father O’Leary, and seconded by our friend, Mr. 
Kelley. The object of the Land League is one of 
which we who are identified with it have very much 
reason to be proud. We find that enormous meetings, 
such as you have here to-day, meet in all the counties 
of, at least, three of the provinces of Ireland. We 
find that no matter what part of each county a meet- 
ing is proposed to support the views of the Land 
League, wc get an cnthnsiastic audience to listen to 
the arguments in favour of our views; we find now 
that some of the ablest friends, such as mv friends, 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Arthur O’C.'mnor, nud others, are 
warm supporters of the cause of the tenant farmers 
and occupiers in Ireland. We also find that your 
great Ai'chbishop, Dr. Croke, has come out as strongly 
in favour of the views which we supjjort as any public 
miin in Ireland could do. We find that almost unani- 
mously the priostljoofl of Ireland are in favour of the 
views of the Land League. "We find, in addition to 
Dr. Croke, the gi'eat Arclibishop, a vei’j large propor- 
tion of the other bishops of Ireland have declared 
themselves in favour of the views of the Lund League ; 
but although all those things are in favour of the 
Land League, public meetings idone, and the advocacy 
of a sound cause, will not be sufficient to bring the 
agitation to a triumphant issue. You require con- 
tinuous exertion. You in Castleisland, and the Land 
League in every part of Ireland, require continuous 
exertion, so that the object you have iu view may 
come to a triumphant issue. Yon and I can say this 
honestly: If the people continue to exert themselves 
as they have done in the past few months a trium- 
phant issue will result at no distant day (cheers). 
Now, I may take the liberty of pointing out sonio of 
thh benefits which brauchea of tbe Land League, 
spread over tbe different parts of the country, are 
likely to bring about, and some of the duties which 
you, ns supporters of the Land League, should under- 
take to carry out. Now, tbe first question raised in 
tbs speech of my honourable fiicnd, the Member for 
Queen’s County — or, rather, more strictly speaking, 

' the country of the Moores — is the advantage which a 
Parliamentary agitation will bring abont. After all, 
a Parliamentary agitation is only one of the many 
ways in which you can benefit the cause of the tenant 
farmers of Ireland ; but writh regard to this question 
of Parliamentary agitation, you can use in Kerry a 
very direct influence. 

At the Ifust General Election, when Mr. Rowland 
Ponsonby Blennerhassett nnd Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett were the candidates for your great county, 
they entered into a pledge with a member of the Land 
League, to this effect-— a member of the Land League 
gave me the exact words : They pledged themselves 
to take up a line of action iu sympathy with 
Mr. Parnell. Now, a very short time has taken 
place since that pledge was made, nnd I would ask 
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you -wlio read the papers and hear the gossip of your 
neio-hboiu'S — to wbat extent have these gentlemen 
kept the ijledge they made before tbo Goueral 
Election of this year ? (Interruption.) If I might 
be at liberty to offer yon aoniething of my experience 
with vfio-iird to tho Parliamentary conduct of these 
two gentlemen — Mr. Blennerbas-sett has been longer 
in Parliament than I have — during the whole of the 
last session of Parlinmeot I will toll you what he 
could do and what he has done. He can prepare a 
neat speech, in which he will propound very sound 
principles, and he is willing to do that; but beyond 
that, Mr. Bleunerhassett has not done anything that 
i know, so fat as sympathy with Mr. Parnell is con- 
cerned, during the present Parliament. He has not 
sat with the advanced Irish section of Members of 
Parliament. He has thrown in his lot, so far as I 
know, with the Whiggish members of the Irish party, 
who aro our most deadly and dangerous enemies, and 
uuleffl j’oa have men who are thoroughly iu earnest, 
who are determined to use every exertion, in season 
and out of season, for tho purpose of having your 
views carried out, yon u’ill not succeed in the English 
Parliament. 

With regard to Sir Eowland Blennerhas-sstt, it i.® 
too absurd to speak of him iis the representative of 
Kqit}', or any other county, iKJCause though I have 
been a rather good altender in the House of Commons, 
even I, at the present day, do not know his personal 
appearance. As far as the representation of Cen-y 
i« concerned, you might — (interruption). 1 believe 
when Mr. Hussey’s sou wanted a grand jury, Sir 
Howland Bleniierhassett took the trouble to come over 
here to keep this tyrannical agent’s, son iu lus tho 
High Shenff of this county. As far as attending his 
place in Parliament to assist Mr. Parnell in fighting 
against the constabulary system in Ireland, Sir Row- 
land w:is absent and nowhere to be seen. One of the 
things which the Land League in the different parts 
of county Kerry con do is this: Ton can call upon 
Sir Rowland Blennerhasselt — he is capable of doing 
duty if so disposed. If he does his duty give him a 
renewal of power ; hot if he refuses to keep tlie pledge 
be m.Tde before the last general election, you should 
call upou Mr. Blennerhassett to resign — (interrup- 
tion) — and yon should take very good care tliat he 
never again misrepresents this great cniinty (hear, 
hear). Then, with regard to Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett, I believe he has declared that he is prepared 
lo resign his seat for this county. Well, if he resigns 
his seat for the county, then a great .privilege is in 
your luiods, and a great duty is before you, namely, to 
select a man of the right sort to represent this county. 
Do uot be satisfied tvith men who simply come fortvard 
on the moniing of the p-lection and pledge themselves 
to support your peculiai’ views, or the views of the 
parties in whom you have confidence. Have tried, 
honest men. I do not come here to advocate the 
claims of any public nmn. You know the character 
of the public meil of Ireland as well as I do. Perhaps 
you have local men .... but you arc to take 
care to have gentlemen of considerable ability and 
tried (Ictermination, and honesty of purpose; and if 
you do that, the result will be that you will give a 
very material and valuable assistance to have the result 
ciirrieil into operation wliich you wish. 

Then, brethren, there are other duties which Land 
Leagues can do of the very greatest importance 
(interruption). Among others tilings, you can take 
core that none of your neighbours give more than the 

valuation to the landlords in the 

shape of rent. You can take care, if anyone is base 
enough to take propeiiy against the course pursued 
by his fellows, that the public opinion of the district 
can be brought against him, and that he be forced, 
not by physical means, but by means which are 
exceedingly powerful, to do what he ought to do in 
regard to a matter of that kind. Then suppose a 
tonant-farmer is threatened with an eviction with no 
can.se, you can take care tliot all the facts are supplied 
to the Lnml League in Dublin, and that this man 


would get H proper defence (inleiTuptiou). In the 
gi’eat majority of cases, if they had been propeiny 
defended .... the result would have been 
that the landlords would have becu unsuccessful, and 
the tenant would have continued iu the possession of 
his farm. Then, again, suppose a tenant is evicted, 
you can, if possible, take means to have this tenant 
put back into his holding. You can take care that tho 
land will be of no value to anybody else, you can take 
care that the cattle shall not be cmelly treated, but 
that they can stray off the land ; tho fences will bill 
down, and there will be no benefit in having that land. 
Suppose any man takes this land ? (Interruption.) 

These are ail means which you can take. Another 
means was taken in Limerick the other day. A 
fanner had taken a farm from which the occ’upier 
hatl been evicted. He took the produce to Limerick 
market and could get no buyer. You can take care 
tlmt any of these shall be a marked mam, and shall 
suffer instead of gain (hear, hear). T’here is another 
question which has been raised very much. The 
Land League are unfairly charged with tho shooting 
of landlords. It is no part of the duty of the Laud 
League to recommend the shooting of landlords for a 
great variety of reasons. They never have given any 
atlvice of the sort. Mr. Hussey may be a very bad 
man, and plenty of other men .aro ns bad as Mr. Hussey ; 
but I can tell you what .the Laud League can do. If 
anyone is charged with shooting or oSbriog violeneo 
to the landlord or his agent, it is tho duty of the Land 
League to see that that person who is charged with 
the offence shall get a fair trial. What is the good of 
a mau shooting a landlord ? First of all the Govern- 
ment offers an enormous reward: for a large sum of 
money some one may commit perjury against one for 
whom a grudge may be felt, or against whom there is no 
cause of suspicion but of the very vaguest kind may take 
place. Then the police take care that, if they hear any- 
thing of a suspicious nattire, they bring him before the 
magistrates, and take care, if anything is in favour of 
the prisoner at the bar (interruption) shall be suppressed, 
and use evei'y means in their power for a conviction 
(renewed interruption). Then, again, the magistrates 
who hear the case ai'o all partisans against tho 
prisoner at the bar, and in favour of their own class. 
Then, again, if any case whatever is made against 
the prisoner, and lie is sent forward for trial at tho 
Assizes, the Government take care to pack the jury, 
they bring down the ablest counsel at the bar, who 

try, if possible, to twist any little 

at their command for the means of bringing about a 
conviction. 

Well, you the members of the local Laud League 
can use your exertions to get everything in favour of 
the person who 'is charged with such a crime as 
shooting a landlord. You can take cm-o an innocent 
man shall not suffer tho penalty he is not entitled to 
suffer. These arc all things which aro thoroughly 
legitimate, and which you can do, and which will have 
the effect of bringing about u beneficial state of 
things. In reference to land tenure, the system 
hitherto has been this. The people have been tyran- 
nised over by an unfair administration of the law 
(intenmption), by which the laudlorffs — tho powerful 
p.'U'ty — have tyrannised over the people. They made 
on example of a few people. [Here the spealcer became 
inaudible.] I very mneh thank you for the very 
great attention with which you have stood here, and 
seemed to listen to what you could uot possibly hear, 
and I heg to support the resolution which has been 
proposed by my friend. (Cheers.) 

(2’«IIcio, County Carloio. — Sunday, VUh October, 
1880 — Mr. Biggar.) 

Mn. Biggaii : — 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the resolu- 
tion which X have been asked to support is one with 
which I think you ■will all agi*ee, and say that there is 
not much room for difference of opinion, and not much 
need that I sliould ai'gue in favour of tluit resolution, 
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tbo rc'solutiou being in favour of die leadersliip of our 
bououred friend, Jlr. Parnell (cheers), ami in favour’ 
of the policy which Mr. Parnell has so ably advocated. 
(Cheers.) With regard to this question of leadei'ship, 
in every pai'ty there must bo some leader. Mf! Parnell 
has been selected, first by a majority of Irish Members 
of Paiiiament, who represent- the views of the Irish 
people, .and, in the nest place, ho has been unani- 
monsly, I might say, selected ; and the opinion has 
been affinnecl unanimously by the sutFrages of the 
Irish race, not only in Ireland but in tdl parts of the 
world, so that in point of fact it is not an arguable 
questiou. With regard to this question of leadership, 
it is no disparagement to other able members of the 
party, of whom our honoured friend the Loj-d Mayor 
of Dublin is one, to say that Mr. Pnrucll is peculiarly 
fitted for it, because other membere of the Irbli par- 
liaraentarj’ party have their business avocations, and 
there lire other diiiiculttes with which to contend, and 
Mr. i*arnell we see lias all the qualities of leridership 
combined in one. He is lietter able for that reason 
to perform the duties which a leader ought to perform. 
Then, with regard to this question of leadeiship in 
Pariiaraeut, it is very desirable that the party should 
speak together as one party and with one mind. This 
question of wlierQ a member shall sit or wheie a mem- 
ber shall not sit in the House of Commons may .seem 
a trivial question, but it is in tliis way: It is the 
((uestioii of whether we are to stand toward the 
Government in an attitude of expeptancy, that 
is, expecting that something good w^ come from 
the Government, or whether we shall stand in an 
attitude of criticism and of determination to insist 
that the Government should do something which is 
good for Ireland, whether the Government likes it or 
not. (Cheers.) Now, we who sit on the Tory side 
of the House, we do not do so because we approve of 
Toiy opinions, or because we' are disposed to slio'w a 
factious opposition to the present Government; wedo 
so simply bocanse we say that the interests of Ireland 
are first, and that the interests of England or any 
English faction must come after the interests of 
Ireland (cheers), and we say we must sit there in an 
attitude of observation to criticise the Government, 
and to insist that they shall perform the reforms which 
we think the Irish people have a right to. (Cheers.) 
Then it is desirable that we should show, of course, as 
loi’ge a number in that House as poi»sible. Our niun- 
bers are not to very large that it is desirable that our 
influence should bo dissipated by being scattered over 
the different parts of the House, so that we cannot 
have even an opportunity of conveniently consulting 
togedicr from, time to time as to what is the best 
course on a particular occasion, because, although we 
recognise Mr. Parnell os leader, we do not recognise 
him as the dictator of the Irish party. We only value 
him so long as 'we believe him to be right. (Cheers.) 
Some questions have arisen, notably one with regard 
to Mr. Bmdlaugh, in the House of Common?, when 
the Irish party wore divided. (Interruption.) At the 
same time I say that, as a matter of tactics and a 
matter of business, it is desirable that the Irish Mem- 
bers should keep together and should act together on 
all occasions. (Clieera.) Another result of that is 
this : that the arguments likely to come from the Irish 
Members on any particular questiou, even after a short 
consultatiou that may take place among the members 
themselves, will he more consistent. There will be 
leas of the system of one member offering his opinion, 
anotlier member offering his individual opinion, and 
BO on, with consequent lessening of the influence of 
the Irish party. Well, you may say that iu dealing 
with such a man as Mr. Gladstone, and so on, it 
is not very desirable that we should give a veiy 
troublesome criticism, I will not say opposition, 
because we never have, and I hope we never shall, 
oppose Mr. Gladstone for opposition i»ake ; but 
at the same time we are bound to make the best case 
we can for the Irish interest, and I think that can be 
best (I-mft by us acting as an undivided party. I say 
candidly, that if we had only Mr. Gladstone to cle^ 
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with it would be very plain sailing, for this reason : 
Mr. Gladstone is a gentleman of quick comprehension ; 
lie can uuder.'itand an argument very rapidly, and if 
the argument is sound he is very likely to say, ‘ Your 
argument is of such influence on my mind that I am 
convinced by it.’ (Interruption.) But if you, deal- 
ing with a blockhead like Mr. Forster, and I say 
‘ blockhead ’ deliberately, you must urge and re-urge, 
and batter it through his thick skull, before you will 
intlaence him to do as yon — (laughter) — and as ho 
very likely afterwards will do ; so’ that in reality, tn 
dealing mtli matters of this sort we should act in 
accordance with the e.xperience we have gained, uud 
do wbut we think most judicious without any small 
personid jealousies toward one another. (ClieorB.) 
Really, I do think that when members are elected by 
great constituencies, and receive the great enthusiasm 
of such meetings as this, they should be prei>ared to 
give way to the small prejudices wliich they might 
have on minor questions, and give way for the great 
good of the whole community which they have 
the honour to represent. I think I liavc said 
enough with regjxrd to this question of a mattoi- of 
policy, and with regard to this very mean question ns 
to which side of the House the difTereiit members of 
the Irish PfU’liamentary party should sit; but 1 will 
say — I will take the liberty of saying that I am an 
olfice-bearer of the Land League — I will say a few 
words with regal’d to the liand League, aiicl T may say, 
as a preliminary, that the Luud League has been most 
foully maligned by the English Tory and Whig papers, 
nnl by the Tory landlords of this country. (Cheers.) 
In point of fact, the Land League has never advocated 
the shooting of Irish landlords ; and, in point offkct, 
to show that the Land League has not publicly or 
privately advociated the shooting of landlords since 
the Land League came into operation, so far us 

1 know, not more than one agrarian murder has 
taken place. The only case to which I could refer os 
a case of agrarian murder, is the ca.se of Mr. Boyd, in 
county Wexford. Whether or not in that case the 
murder arose from the fact that Mr. Boyd had a father 
— (interruption) — I cannot say; but, at the same time 
the fact remains that that is the only agrarian murder 
which can be pointed out since the Land League came 
into operation. (Cheers.) I dispute them entirely 
that the shooting of Lord Mountmorres, which took 
place the other day, was on agrarian murder at all. 
It must have arisen from some other cause, and, so far 
as I have been able to read or hear from pai’ties who 
l\new that nobleman, really, 1 cannot possibly imagine 
it had anything agrarian in its character. I am sorry 
to have heard our fr iends, the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
and Mr. Macfrirlanc, say they did not entirely agree 
ivith the programme of the I^nd Leagae. Now, I do 
not think after oil there is so very much difference 
between the opinions expressed by those two gentle- 
men and tlie opinions of the Land League'as appeared 
at first sight, and I do not think these gentlemen would 
be far wrong if they said they agi’eed with the general 
principles of the League. As I underslond, the priuciple 
of the League is this : They say no settlemeut of the 
lAnd Question can be n final settlement except the 
occupier shall be tho pi’Oprietor of the land. That 
is the principle laid down by the Land League, but 
they do not say that any less reform proposed by the 
Government, or which would be within tlia reach of 
the tenant-farmers of Ireland, should not be accepted 
by the tenant-fai’mers of Iraland. Now, from that 
point of view, I think Mr. Gray, the Lord Mayor of 
Dnbliu, and the Land League could pretty much go 
hand-in-hand. I do not think there is any room for 
fighting between them, and I would not bo disiMJScd 
to denounce tho conduct of the Land League on the one 
hand or Mr. Gray on -the other. (Interruption.) I 
believe the plaiuaud absolute proprietorship fortheoccu- 
pier is the most feasible and most reasonable ; but I need 
uot attempt now to argue the qaestioti. It is a matter of 
opinion, and I do not think because two parties differ 
on a matter of mere detail, that, therefore, they should 
be personal enemies, and that the one party should 
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tliink liimself called xipon to s]>eak in tlio liarsliest 
tcrma of tke other. (Cheers.) I will detain you only 
ft very few minutes longer. I know I must be 
tborovgbly tedious, especially to our friemls at the 
far side of the meeting ; but I would like to say one 
or two words on quostiems which were not dwelt upon 
60 much by fonnev speakers : that is with regard to 
the duties of the League. Now, one of the duties of 
the League is tliat pressure shall, ns far a.s possible, 
ho brought to bcftf upon landlords not to ask more 
titan the Government valuation in thu siiape of rent. 
That can only be carried out in one way, namely, by 
tboroiioli combination on the part of aU the tenant- 
farmers throngbont the whole country — (cheers) — and 
by thorough loyalty of each one toward all therest. If 
you unanimously n^ree not on any pretence not to 
pay more than the Government valuation, the landlord 
will be very glad to take it ; but if one gives way and 
another gives way, and the thing does not become 
universal, the old story will have to be told again, 
that the landlord will cut down the individual tenaiirs 
in detail, and tiie result will be that the hitter end will 
ho as bad as the beginning. But if you do as I sug- 
gested, if yon become unanimous, make Land League 
clubs all over the country, and league together, tlie 
result will be rus I have pointed out. The Lord 
Mayor, or perhaps Futiicc Dehuicy, perhaps both, 
very properly pointed out what your attitude shotild 
bo to anyone who took tlie land from which imyone 
had been evicted. Now, if anyone does, as lias been 
pointed out, take land from wliich a tenant has been 
evicted for non-payment of an exorbitant rent, or iu . 
any case iu which he has not gut full compensation 
from the landlord for his disturbance and for all hi.s 
improvements, I do think, Mr. Cliairman, that the 
attitude of all the neighbours of that man is to take 
care that he shall not derive any profit from that land. 
Do not assist him as a labourer, do not — (interruption) 
— deal with him, do uot buy from him, do not sell to 
him, and the result will be that that man will in a very 
limited time be very well pleased to give the land to 
the party who liad been eidcted from it. Then, suppose 
another case in which the landlord takes the land in 
his own hand. Well now, 1 gave a suggestiun in 
county Kerry on this day week, but I do not Itiiow 
whether it is the best or not, hut I would siiy if the 
landlord puts this crop, this land into crop, such as 
oats, turnips, or potatoes, if Iiis cows stray into these 
onts, do not take the trouble to Jiave the cattle turned 
out. (Laughter.) Well, if he has any crop to cut, 
wiiy, advise all the labourers iu the ucighliourbood to 
lake care not to take any employment from him ; try 
to get employmeut fromsomo other place, and allow 
the crop to lie waste, so that ho will make nothing out 
of it. Then, suppose for instance, his catde stray in 
the road, well, allow them to continue to stray ; do 
not take the trouble to put them back. All these are 
little things not infringing the law. At the same time 
they are matters which would effectually come within 
the cognisance of the members of the Land League, 
and which they would — (interruption). The case 

is equally sti'ong in case the landlord has insisted upon 
such ft rent that the tenant could not afford to give it, 
•and had to give up the land to the landlord, in that 
case the landlord is an extortioner ; he wishes to act 
unfairly towards his unfortunate tenant ; he wishes to 
live on the life-blood of the people of this country, and 
he does not deserve to have any produce from that 
laud. In that case just take the whole proceedings as 
you would have done if the tenant had been evicted. 
(Interruption.) In county Mayo some nuns asked for 
some of theii’ land more than the teuant could afford 
to givej the nuns let it go to the parish priest, and 
the neighbours in the county Mayo pulled down the 
fences, and would not allow tlio parish priest to 
occupy it. Of course, that is an extreme case — 
(Interruption.) And 1 ask all the tenant-farmers, all 
the people of Carlow, and I ask all the people of Ireland 
to join the Laud League ; to enter into a general com- 
bination to insist upon the rent not exceeding the 
Govornmeut valuation iu any case, and to take cm'Q 


that no laud from which tenants have been driven by 
extortiountc claims on the part of the landlord shall 
bo profitable to that landlord, or anyone whom he 
hands the laud to. I beg to support the resolution. 
(Cheers.) Ladies and gentlemen, there are two cases 
put into my hand, I thought itmore desirable to .speak 
to the geroial questiou, but there ate two cases put 
into my Iwmds wlrich show very strongly the evils of 
the present syslem of landlordism, and the fraud Uiat 
has been — (inteiTuptiou). 32 Irisli acres: Govern- 
luent valuation, 331. 15s. The rent charged for the 
last four years has beezi 54L, and before that 50L, 
heine a rackrent now of 251. above the real value. 
The'resnlt of all this has been that this tenant has 
been kept in comparative poverty all this time. Ho 
had no power to save arrears of rent in bud timia. 
The result is the landlord now evicts him. (Inter- 
ruption.) It is a farm, a land belonging to Mr. ,7ohn 

L , of Knock . I do uot know the name 

of the landlord, but some of my friends here will Icnow. 
Captain William, I believe, is tho name of the land- 
lord. (Interruption.) Of course, there are plenty of 
other cases of the same sort, and those are tho cases 
which the Land League is intended to put down. 
Here is another case in wliich a man named Lawson, 

of , an eviction served on him by Mr. W (?), 

paying a rent of SI. an acre. The landlord demands 
an incrcasQ of rent in these had times, and also a fine 

of 20/. Now, this Mr. seems as if be not 

only wanted to have the land — (interruption). Of 
course, the priuciplo is thul the Itibourer should first 
ho fed off the land before any portion sliould come to 
tho landlord. I hog to thank you for your patience.” 
(Cheers.) 

(^Dungannon. — November, 1880.) 

Mu. J. G. Biqqah, BI.P. : 

Fellow counti-ymen, the meeting here to-day is of 
special importance, for this reason : that there is such 
profound ignorance on the part of the English and 
Scotch people, and English and Scotch public men, 
that the general idea in their minds is this : that all 
the Province of Ulster, all thenorthern part of Ireland, 
are in favour of the present hind system of Ireland, 
and are opposed to the principles of the Irish Land 
League. 

Now, my friends, you have belied that statement, 
because you have agreed l o the re.aolution in which 
you say that you approve of the principles of the 
Land League, and the voice of this large meeting will 
go to a far greater vidth, and it will have far greater 
influence, than a meeting of the same size iu one of 
the other threo provinces of Ireland. 

The cry of tho landlords of Ireland, ami of their 
sycophants and supporters, always is, that the Nortli 
of Ireland is thoroughly un-Irish — thoroughly opposed 
to the interests of ^e people of Ireland (“ No, no.”) 
No, my friends, you have declarod by your presence 
here to-duy, and by your vote here to-day, that you 
do uot agree with that principle, aud that you are 
jtrepared to throw in your lot with the other parts of 
Ireland, to support tlie interests, not of a very small 
class in Ireland — namely, the landlords of Ireland — 
hut that you are disposed to cast your lot iu favour of 
the other three provinces of Ireland, and also in 
favour of yourselves ; because the great fallacy of all 
tliese arguments is this : that the northern farmers 
who followed the whole ascendency faction had 
conveyed tho idea, unfortunately, to the English and 
Scotch people that the people of the north of Ireland 
preferred England to themselves, in fact. I do not 
think we prefer Euglaud to ourselves, because this 
question of Ireland first, and England afterwards, is 
simply this : Are you in favour of yourselves, or do 
you prefer somebody else ? 

In my personal experience with different parties in 
this world, my general experience has been this, and 
I think it is tho general experience of all the world, 
that most men prefer themselves to other people. 
Unfortunately, prejudices have been raised in the 
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minds of a ccrtniu section of the people of this 
province by designing politicians. When 1 say 
designing poUliciivns, I don’t mean designing politi- 
cians of the Tory party, but i mean by designing 
politicians, people who have got autJiority to speak on 
the pan of the people of tho North of Ireland, and 
have misstated the opinion of the people, upon n 
question in which people in the North of Irelaucl aro 
to a very great extent interested. 

Now, I will refer very shortly to the question 
raised as to Mr. Litton — at the same time I will say, 
that I have some hope that Mr. Litton will put the 
interests of Ireland in preference to the intei-ests of 
the English section. Ton have passed a resolution 
calling upon him in time to come, to represent you 
and not to represent the interests of the Whig party 
in England, aud if Mr. Lilton does not take tho 
instructions you have given him here to-day, the 
result of course will be that he will not speaL with 
the same authority as he has done heretofore. 

Now, my friends, you will make allowance for my 
saying something to ymi which I probably have said 
before on many occasions, and telling you some of 
those details which you will have read in tlic papers 
fronr day to day, with regard to tlio principles of the 
Irish Land League. Now, upon this principle of the 
Irish Lund League, the lirst thing is this : that yon 
are involved in a political agitation. Any one who 
raises any objections unless they are exceedingly well 
justified by the facts of tlio cn.se, against a particular 
movement, is weakening the movement, aud the great 
object, or at least oue great object of an agitation such 
as this, is for tho people all over Ireland to be united 
in favour of this very powerful agitation — This very 
powerful organisation. Tho people who aro not 
sincere politiciaus, and who really do not want to see 
any 8uh.stantial bond fids reform of tho Land Laws of 
Ireland, go in, in some cases, for what they call fixed 
repts, free sale, and fixity of tenure. Well now, 

I need not argue the question now, but I may say 
this, that I am convinced tliat tlie reform advocated 
by the Land League is very much preferable to the 
other, it is very much preferable. 1 need not argue 
over ngaiu a thing you know exceedingly well, 
namely, that the principle of the tenant farmer buying 
out with money lent by the Government the rent 
paid to the landlord, and thus becoming actual 
owner in fee, free from all rent, of the land ho 
cultivate.^ 's a very mucli more preferable plan to 
allowing you to pay continuous tribute to the present 
landlords, and to the descendants of the present 
landlords. 

But, my friends, I find there is more than that, 
there is very much more than that in the ca,ie, 
and for this reason: Tliis Land League is a very 
powerful organisatiuD. It represents an organisation 
and an agitation which has been adopted by enormous 
meetings over all pu'ts of Ireland ; it is an organisa- 
tion with very large fnnds, and with very largo 
powers at its disposal. I say this, that those men 
who raise auy objection to this organisation with the 
object or with the result of minimising its power 
and its influence, arc not friends to the tenant farmer, 
and are not honestly and earnestly in favour* of any 
reform at all ; because where you see an undoubtedly 
large movement in which all can join (and no one 
can deny — in fact no one does deny — that ultimately 
the plan proposed by the Land League is the best), if 
these men go in for something else, and something 
that is loss, the result is, that those people divide 
the Irish people as far as they can into four shaves — 
say three to the one party and one in tho other 
— they representing the one, and not only the one in 
number, but an exceedingly weak one, one of very 
little influence and very little power, one without 
any spirit whatever, and one without any hope of 
carrying its cause into practical operation. But on 
the other hand yon have this ^ory powerful organisa- 
tion of the Land League, which has at its bead the 
groitcst Irishman iflivo at the present (cheers for 
Parnell). You, have at the head of this movement 


the greatest Irish politician at the pi-essnt, and vou 
have as assistants to my friend, Mr. P.aniell, a very 
great number of very able, enruost, and determined 
men. I will not name any one of them, beciiu.se 
there ai-e so mauy really good, .at least a considemblo 
number so exceedingly good, that I do not wish to 
make any compavison or to put them one abovu llie 
other. 

Now, at the risk of having it said that I have 
fold you something which you probably know better 
than 1 do, I will tell you veiy shortly what tho 
principle of the Land League is. That principle is 
very shortly this, that the Government shall buy up 
at 20 years’ purchase on the Government \-ivluatioii 
tho rents of tho different lichlLngd in Irel-and from 
tho landlords, paying tlie Jtindlords in a three per 
cent, paying stock, and re-selling each holding to the 
tenants, charging them four and a half per cent., that 
is, three per cent, for t!ie use of the money which 
they i:wy themselves and one and a half per cent, 
for a .sinking fund, and the result of tliut would be 
that for every 20f. you pay in the shape of rent upon 
tho Goveruraeut valuation basis you will only pay 
per annum, and by }iaying that 18/. per anmiiii 
3*o_u will ultimately in 35 years have paid both 
principal and interest and become the actual proprietors 
of tho land. Now that is the simple principle which 
is advocated by the Laud League, and it is easily 
undevstODcl. At tho enme time 1 would say this, 
having thought upon the subject, at least having 
heard a great deal of discussion upon the subject, 
and heai-d the objections which can be raised to 
any scheme, I myseif believe generally that it is the 
mo.'it feasible and the best scheme which can he 
proposed. 

Well, now, to get tlii.9 land scheme carried, the 
duty of the Irish occupier and the Irish parties 
coiinectod witfi the ngitutlou of course is a ditiicult 
job, because you have to combat with the prejudice 
and the ignorance of the English governing classes 
and the English public mou. Well, in addition to that 
you have to make it the interest of the landlords to 
agree to those terms. Now, I cau tell you this, that 
my I'rieud, hli*. Parnell, Is very firmly of opinion tlmt 
before the agitation has lasted very mucli longer the 
landlords will be the parties who %vill he asking to get 
the land question setried npou the basis which I have 
iiulicatcil, and not the tenant furmere. In fact it will 
come to be a case in which oucli party will bo very 
glad to have the matter settleil upon the princijilc laid 
flown by oiy friend. Now, there are a groat many 
tilings, as I have told you — it is a very liai’d fight that 
is before you — each one must do his own part. Tho 
tenant farmers of Ireland, not of one religious per- 
suasion more than another — but the tenant favmoi's, if 
they have their own interest at heai’t, and if they aro 
wise for themselves, if they do not allow themselves 
to be made tools of by tlie parties who havo 
tyrannised and tram(3li;d upon ibem too long, will do 
what they ought to havo done upon this question of 
laud tenure in Ireland, aud if they do their part, the 
public men, the Parliameutary and other public men 
connected with the movement, I think I ciin promise, 
will do fairly aud reasonably their sh-are of what is 
required. 

Now, with regard to this land movement, the state 
of affairs in the Connty Tyrone is this, that at present 
there is no branch of the Land League, as far ns I 
believe, in the County Tyrone. Now you aro simply 
a disorganised crowd of people. When I say that — 
wiien I see that all the tenant farmers in tho county 
are tliorougbly disorganised, the landlords, a compiira- 
tively small number, are exceedingly well organised. 
They have large means at their disposal. Whut do 
they do ? They insist upon what rent they please — 
they ask what rent they like, and the tenant farmers 
have very little option except to pay oi- leave. Now, 
what they do is this : They ask what they think 
right ; they do not ask (he opinion of the funner 
whotlier or not he ihiiiks the asking price of tho land- 
lord i'8 ft foil* luid roasoi^ablo one or not; they simply 
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ask what they in their own wisdom think best, and 
tbo tenant farmera have :he option of doing onc^ of 
two things — that is, they have the power of working 
hard and slaving to pay this extravagant and un- 
reasonable rent, or they have the power to emigrate, 
or, perhaps, go to destruction. 

Now, the first thing for the tenant fannerb of nil 
parts of Ireland, and of the county Tyrone in par- 
ticular, to do is this : organise yourselves and become 
members of the Land League, and thus be able to act 
together and to assist each separate one, because tbo 
old policy of the landlords wus this : they made an 
example, perhaps not a very great number, but they 
made an example of a man who made an objection to 
what they proposed, and the result was that all were 
frightened, and all submitted to any amount of in- 
justice that was possible for tliem to bear. Now, you 
first of all organise, and when you have organised, 
then, when you live upon a property where the land- 
lord is extorting an unreasonable rent — that is, any- 
thing beyond the Q-ovex'nraent valuation — let all the 
tenants join together, and say : “ You are asking au 
“ unreasonable rent, aud avc will not pay anything 
“ more than the Government valuation.” That will 
make it very plain sailing ; but, if he continues to do 
so, what is the Land Leaguer to do next ? The Land 
Lenguer should use every exertion to beat the landlord 
in every way he can be beaten. First of all, if he 
briugs un eviction, or brings a claim for rent, defend 
tlie action in a court of law. If yon are beaten in the 
court of law, and he actually seizes the crop of the 
man lor an unreasonable amount of rent claimed, take 
care that ncjie of you yonrselves, imd cake care, as far 
us possible, that no one else bids for any of the pro- 
duce of tliat seizui-o. If he can get no rent beyond 
the Government valnatxon, unless he is a very wealthy 
man, he will naturally get scarce of money, and will 
naturally he disposed to compromise with the occupying 
tenant. Then suppose he goes a step further and ejects 
the tenant — suppose ho carries the thing to tlia bitter 
end — well, subscribe unaong yourselves and support the 
tenant who is evicted as faros you possibly can, and then 
do not any of you take the land from which a tenant 
Las beeji evicted, aud, as far as your influence extends, 
take care that no one’else takes the land from which 
your friends have been evictetL I need not point out 
to you the means which should he used — you all know 
them — there are fifty ways — do not speak to him — do 
not speak to his family — hoot him and go the other 
side of the road. (Tumult.) Do not buy from him — 
do not sell to him — put him entirely in what is called 
“ Coventry ” 5 and the result will ho that it will 
hocomo so un^xipulai in the country for any man to 
take land from which another has been evicted, that 
the fact is the thing will become impossible, and it 
will cease to be pmetised. Then, suppose the land- 
lord attempts to cultivate this land himself — well, I 
need not tell you there are many ways in which you 
c.an make it uncomfortable for him in regard to culti- 
vation by himself. Let him plough the land himself 
— let him sow it himself — then after it is ploughed 
and sowed let himself gather in the crops and take 
CAi'o that any one who works for him gets no coim- 
teniince from any of you. In that way you will make 
it impossible for this man to make anything out of the 
land. 

Now, my friends, these aro different ways in which 
this Land League may be beneficial ; but above all 
things, if possible, make the Land League general 
through every tenant farmer- in the county Tyrone^ 
Do not bo led away by party crio-s. I am very glad 
to see that my friends here in getting up this meeting 
did not get up any party cry. If they had banners 
and music they would probably have had a larger 
meeting, hut this is not a party question. It is a 
question, this, in which iho occupiers of the soil, the 
men who make the wealth of the country, are inte- 
rested against the most worthless class that lives upon 
God’s earth. 

Now, my friouds, I perhaps have said os much os I 
require to say upon the subject of joining the Land 


League. I do hope, as my friend who spoke before 
me says, that this will he looked upon from a purely 
per.soDHl interest point of view. It is not a party 
question. It is a question whether or not you get 
leave to live upon the land, and without talking of 
good landlords and bad landlords there is one thing 
certain, that every landlord has the power to be a bod 
landlord, and even on the properties of what are called 
the best landlords the system has a tendency to make 
the people slavish. We hear a great deal about the 
sturdy independence of the North, but I say this 
without fear of contradiction, that the North of 
Ireland people are a precious deal more slavish than 
the South of Ireland people. I say they are probably 
more slavish upon the propertieb of what are called good 
landlords thau they are upon the properties of what are 
(Silled bad landlords, and for this reason : they arc getting 
what they call a take (?) from the landlord, that is the 
landlord in his own interest, or of his own kindness, is 
tbusstarvingtheimfortunate people who have the fortune 
to be his serfs, so the great thing to make the people 
of Ireland independent in pocket, aud independent in 
spirit, is to moke them proprietors of their own land. 

Now, there is one thing I forgot to mention, and 
that is this question of valuation. Now, in going from 
meeting to meeting it has been told me often tliat tlie 
Government valuation is too high a valuation in many 
cases ; that it is unreasonable to bay up the interest 
of the landlord upon the basis of a yearly value equal 
to the Government valuation. Now I very much 
agree with that opinion, and I will tell you why. When 
Griffith’s valuation was miule it was made to include 
not only the original value of the land in its unim- 
proved state, but it also included the improvements 
of the tenants. Now, it must be thoroughly cleai- to 
you all that the landlord in strict justice has no right 
to get any payment for the iraprovemenis of the 
tenjints. That is thoroughly clear j bnt, at the same 
time, after all, the Land League want to propose what 
are exceedingly favourable terms for the landlords ; in 
point of fact, they want them to be got rid of on the 
most favourable terms i^ossible, and I think the land- 
lords should be under a very deep debt of gratitude to 
the Land League for encouraging the tenant farmers 
of Ireland to settle with them upon such very 
favourable terms. 

The second resolution, which has been agreed to 
by you, is one in wliich you have called upon 
j^’. Litton and Mr. Dickson, the member for the 
Borough of Dungannon, to throw in their lot with the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, and to follow the leader- 
ship of Mr. Parnell on alt Irish questions. Now, my 
friends, I do not wish to be too hal'd on Mr. Litton 
and on Mr. Dickson. It must be a question of policy 
and of what yon want. Mr. Litton, I suppose, when 
he was elected for the county Tyrone, told you that 
be was opposed to Conservatism, and that he was in 
favour of what, in general terms, is called Liberalism. 
Now these are very vague words. No doubt he said 
he was, more or less, in favour of a reform- of the 
land laws. No doubt he was, to a certain extent, in 
favour of a reform of the land laws, but what 1 want 

is this — a man who becomes a leader 

— (inaudible) — how long would it be before you get a 
reform of the land laws in Ireland ? I will quote you 
one authority upon the subject of the Land Act of 
1870, and tiie authoiity I will quote is that of 
Mr. Gladsfxine. Mr. Gladstone told you plainly that 
if it had not been for the Fanian lusiug, or the Fenian 
excitement, ho would not have passed that Laud Bill. 
Now, of course, it is not at present — ^I will refer to 
that subject (^ain, but at present I offer no opinion 
npon the subject of ph)Tjical force or anything of that 
sort. It is at the present time no part of my. argu- 
ment, but Mr. Litton and Mr. Dickson, anS these 
men aro, unfortunately, Whigs first — that is, they are 
followers of the English Whig party first, and they 
ai'e Irishmen afterwards. Now, I do not think that is 
what you require — what you require is meu who oi'o 
Irishmen, who are oounty Tyrone men — men who are 
in favour of the tenant-farmer.s of county Tyrone, 
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without any regard for whether they arc Catholic or 
non-Catholic, but ouly ineu who Arill encourage the 
Gorerninent to do whut you waut. 

I will, very shoitly, explain to you how that sort 
of Pailiaureat£u-y action has worked, and why such men 
as Mr. Litton and Mr. Dickson, who are very close 
followers of the English Whig party, how their 
system is not any real boneht to the people of this 
county. Now, my friends, there are constantly a 
great many reforms and alterations of the laws 
advocated by the different associations in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. There is constant pressure, 
of a more or less urgent nature, brought to bear 
upon the Government in favour of these different 
xeforias. Well, tho Government cannot pass all tlieso 
reforms at once j they must put one before the other. 
The great object is to bring such pressure upon the 
Government that they will give your reforms the 
preference, and let the others wait. Now, cloaidy, yon 
will not get any reform from the present Government, 
nor from any other Government, if you ore the sub- 
servient followers of, and apologists for all the acts of 
the Government, good or bad, and everything they 
<lo. What you want to do is to point them out their 
faults, tell them what you wish them to do, and tell 
them, if you do what we want, we will be very well 
pleased — if you do not do so we will make ourselves 
di.sagrceable. We will try to press them to do what 
is right in that way, and they tvill probably become 
convinced that it would he desirable to bring about 
these reforms. 

Now, in speaking about the present Government, 
in regard to whether or not people should be blind 
followers of the present Government, 1 will simply 
give you some two illustrations of the conduct of the 
preseat Government towards Ireland during the last 
session, and allow yon to form an opinion as to whether 
they arc entitled to the full confidence of the Irish 
cople. Now, upon the question of tho land laws, we 
now that the season before this the crops were fright- 
fully bad in Ireland ; we know that it was perfectly 
impossible for the tenant farmers to pay the rent off 
the produce of that year’s crop, because in point of 
fact the land in that season would not go to pay for 
the rent and tho expenses of cultivation. Now, our 
party proposed that ejectment for non-payment of 
rent should be suspended for one year, to give on 
opportunity to tho people to pay the ai-rears out of 
the present summer’s crop, seeing that they h.ad no 
means of paying for those ari'ears out of the crop of 
the year before. Well, what did the Government 
do ? The Government commenced by saying tliat 
they would make no reform of the land laws at all. 
Well, the Irish party proposed a very moderate 
suspensory Bill, which would suspend the action of 
ejectment for a limited time, to give an opportunity 
to the people to see whether or not their position was 
BO much improved that in another year they would 
be able to pull through their difficulties. Well, what 
did the Government do when that Bill was brought 
before the House of Commons ? Although it was 
only one short page — although it had been printed 
for several days, Mr. Eovster, Mr. Law, and 
Mr. Gladstone said, we have not had time to 
examine tius Bill, and to como to any conclusion as 
to whether or not wc should support it. They took 
very good care they would not say anything against 
it, but they wanted time to make up their minds 
whether they would support this Bill, and moved 
that the consideration of the subject be adjourned. 
I may tell you what, perhaps, you all do not know, 
namfily, that the postponemrait of the Bill of a private 
member from one day to some future day simply 
means that, unless tho Government give a very imtive 
support to that Bill, it cannot be brought forward at 
that aessioii at all. Well, what did the Government 
then do ? The Government then brought forward a 
Bill of their own — what was called tho Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill. Now, this Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill was a Bill which, I say deliberately, 
it was an outrage to the understanding and to the 


intelligence of the Dish members and of the Irish 
people to propose a Bill Riieli as was called the Irish 
Disturbance Bill of last ses.sion. \\'Iiat did it do ? 
First of all, it only applied to scheduled unions, and 
no matter how much a tenant was rack-rentxid, no 
inattci' how bad his crops might be, if he did not 
happen to live in a schcdnled union he would get no 
redress under that Bill. The result was that in at 
least half of the unions of Ireland no redress could be 
had. No matter what the position of the occupying 
tenant was tho landlord could eject him wthout. 
mercy, and as ruthlessly as if no Bill had been 
proposed at till. Then, my friends, in addition to 
that, tliere were so many restrictions as to whether or 
not the tenant offered fair means for the payment of 
aiToavs, and all such difficulties were thrown in the 
way that, in point of fact, even in the scheduled 
unions it would have been perfectly impossible for 
any tenant farmer to get any redress under tliat Bill, 
and not a single redress would have been executetl 
more if that Bill had passed into law than if it never 
had beeu proposed. 

Now the Govermuout, who protended that they 
wei*o going to do very great thiiga for the people of 
Lciand, laid the blame npou the House of Lords. 
Now the House of Loi-ds ought to be abolished. 
Hereditiuy Government cannot be defended. That 
system must go sooner or later as the people of 
these countries become more intelligent and moro 
enlightened. But at the same time the Government 
had no right to iolroduce such a Bill as this. 'They 
should have introduced a Bill which would have 
given soma redress, or they should have introduced 
no Bill at all, and made no pretence that they were 
going to do away with ono of the evils of the last few 
years. 

Now the other Bill, to which I will refer you in 
a few words, is what is called the “ Distress Bill.” 
Now, with regard to the Distress Rill, Mr. Forster, 
the Chief Secretary, allowed himself to be ear- 
wigged by a number of Tory aud Whig members, 
and introduced a principle of the most villainons 
nature into that Bill, which very fortunately will not 
come into practical operation, I believe, in any single 
part of Ireland. 'That Bill gave power, in certain 
cases, for what are called the Associated Cesspayers, 
to tax, for all time to come, the ratepayers of a par- 
ticular barony to make railways and do ocher works. 
The i-esult would be that those people who n’oold be 
taxed would not have a single voice tvith regard to 
whether or uot they should be taxed. That is a 
thoroughly unsound principle and a piinciple which 
no enlightened statesman — of course Mr. Poreler 
docs not deserve the name of a statesman at oil — ^but 
if he had beeu a statesman at all he never would hai'e 
allowed such a proposition to have tho sanction of his 
name. 

Now, those two are the only things which the 
Goveniment proposed for the Irish people last sessiou. 
I Say a Government such' as this is not entitled to 
your confidence, and that the duty of the Iidsh 
members is to be close critics of the conduct of tlio 
Government, and not to bo unthinking supporters of 
that Government, as Mr. Litton and Mr. Dickson 
have been, for the time to come. I do not ask you to 
ask Mr. Litton aud Mr. Dickson to resign. All I ask 
is for them to become Irishmen, aud not to be 
English. 

Whigs. If they act in accordance with youi* 
wish upon this question, why all will be w’ell. But, 
on the ether hand, if they think they know better 
tban the parties who put them in their present 
position, of course the electors who put them iu 
their present position will know how to deal with 
them upon a future occasion, and will perhaps, pro- 
pose a more stringent resolution than that which you 
have now agreed to. 

Now the other resolution to which }' 0 U have 
agreed is a censure upon the Government for pro- 
posing the prosecution of certain of the Irish Laud 
League agitators. Now, I do not at present knotv 
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who aro to be prosccutoO. T may or may not be 
prosecuted riyself, and I n-Jcd not pretend to you Hint 
I do not wish not to be prosecuted ; for although I 
know that no Irish jury would convict- me, at tlie 
same time it would give me personal atinoyancc and 
inconvenience, which I do not wish to have. Of 
course it is clear that the Government may pack a 
jury ot‘ perjurers in Duhllu who are not Irishmen at 
all, thongh they may have been horn in Ireland, who 
would supi>ovt the brutalities of the Englisli govevning 
classes, and of the landlord class in Ireland, against 
the wishes and the will of the Irish people, but I do 
know this, that no bond fide real true IvLsbman will 
ever give a convictiou against anyone oE the men who 
advocate the cause o£ the tenant fanner in Ireland. 

Kow, with regard to tins prosecution, what does 
the Government propose ? I may tell you this, that 
Mr. Forster, who is primai’ily responsible for theso 
prosecutions, is a slaiffling politician. It is not 
gencrnlly known, tliough it is known to me, that 
Mr. Forster, xvlio calls liimself .a Liberal, and has had 
the support of your member, Mr. Litton, ou a great 
many occa-sions, was put into Parliament; in 1874 for 
Bniiifonl, the place he represent'', by a coalition o£ the 
English Whigs and English Tories of BradEord, so 
that in point of fact the man is a fraud. In point of 
fact he has pledged himself to do one thing; helms 
pledgetl himself (and I expect he is going to break his 
word, and rvliether or not he does, I do not care 
inncli), he bus pledged himself in my presence that 
if he Iins any prosecutions to bring sigcinst ^tlie 
Irish people for land agitation be would resign, 
unless, nt the same time, he introduced such 
reforms of tlio Land Laws ns he thought satis- 
factory. ITow, it is proposed to have the prosecu- 
tions of the Irish Land Leaguers; but it is not pro- 
posed to have a special Session of Parliament on 
purpose to push through reforms of the Irish Land 
Laws, fio that in point of fact, Mr. Forster, if tliis 
[jrosccution commences to-morrow or next day, 
Mr. Forster will have gibbeted [or oxliibited] himself 
as a delibei'ate liar. If he chooses tohold that position 
publicly before the world, of course be knows the 
estimation in which ho deserves to be held himself, 
and I need not offer him any advice. However, the 
conclusion of what i.s propos^ is this. It ts proposed 
by tbo Government ihnt Ireedom of speech slinll cease 
in this country, because in point of fact, what has 
taken place has been this. The Land League repre- 
sentatives in different places, of whom I am one, liave 
gone to public meetings and have advocated the cause 
ol' the tenant-farmers in the face of day, in open meet- 
ings, and I understand that it is also proposed to 
prosecute under a very peculiar statute, not that each 
person shall be responsible for wbat ho says himself, 
but that ench member of the Land League shall be 
re.sponsiblc for what evei'y other member of tbo Land 
League lias said. Now, wdint is the result if 
Mr. Forster succeeds in breaking down fi-ee speech 
in Ireland? The result is that the course advocated 
by O’Donovan Ilossa is the only remedy which 
Mr. Forster allows to the Irish people, because we 
must have some mean.? of trying to redress our 
grievances. The way we have done und tlic way 
we wish to do is by public meetings, by legitimate 
and peaceful agitation. Now, 1 do not advocate 
pb_VHical forcu, and 1 do not agree with the principles 
of O’Donovau Ilossa; but I love O’Donovaii Bossa, 
and 1 tell you why I love O'Donovan Rossa. I love 
O’Donoviin Rossa because be bates the English ami 
the English system of Government, and bo hates the 
tyiT.nts that Jive iu this country and who are identifipd 
with and .sujrport the principles of English tyranny ; 
but, at tbo same time, 1 do not recdmmend physical 
force fo^'ou, because it is not an equal tight — becjuiso 
you onunot succeed in fighting against tlie Govern- 
ment; but if you Carry out the principles of tlic Land 
League, and what we advocate in connexion with the 
Lanil League, you arc bound to win — uotliing cim 
beat you. 


Now, I have gone over to some extent the different 
points of the resolutions to -which we have agreed, aud 
I will beg to thank yon very much for tho kindness 
you have done me in listening with so ranch patience 
to wbat I have said, .and I do impress upon you the 
desirability und the importance of becoming members 
of the Land League and becoming organised in such 
a way and connected together in all controversies and 
all questions with the landlord power and wUh the 
land question in every form. Continue as you are, 
disorganised, scattereil like a flock of sheep, aud tho 
power of the organised system of landlordism must 
beat you, and yon must continue to be slaves, as you 
have unfortunately been heretofore. Go together, act 
together, and you Avill win, but if you do not do so 
you will be simply disorganised, and you will be beaten. 
(Intenuption by cheering.) 

TTiifi is not what is called a party meeting, and in a 
district like this, where the population is pretty equally 
divided, if you continue to keep up party fights, 
disaster will be the result, because the enemies of the 
tenant-farmer, if you are divided, will considei' and 
will trade upon the prejudices of each party with the 
result that they will keep down both, with the result 
which has happened heretofore. But if yon join 
together, of both religions — and I would counsel you 
to hold both to your religions — but upon a subject 
such as the land the fact is the tenant-farmers of 
Ireland should all act together ; let the tenant-farmer 
go to his own side and the landlords the other. Do 
you think it is feasible and reasonable if the Irish 
people were open to their own interest — is it reason- 
able tliat the fetv could govern the many. These 
landlords govern you first of all through their agents 
and bmliffs — they make yon pay rent far more than 
you ha^’e any right lo pay. Li the next place they 
govern you as magistrates; in the next place they 
govern you os boards of guardians ; in the next place 
they govern you as grand jurors ; in point of fact, tho 
great nuiss, for want of organisation, are trampled 
upon by n few nincompoops and worthless men who 
are not individually more inteUigent than the same 
number of yourselves ; but simply because you are 
disorganised and divided by selfish jiarty cries, the 
result is that these men trample upon your rights in 
all the relations of life. Now, I again impress upon 
you that you combine, without reference to religion, 
upon this question of the laud, and become the master 
of the land which you till. 

A vote of thanks concluded the proceedings. 


{Blaclilion. — \Ztk November, 1880.) 

Mr. Bicgar, M.P., who was received with cheers, 
said : — 

Rev. Father and gentlemen — Tlie resolntion which 
I have been asked to support has been so ably defended 
by Father Hugh Brady aud Mr. Sheridan, there is 
not much room for me to say much on the subject. 
With regard to the matter -which Mr. Sheridan 
declared .... the desirability of all the teuant- 
furmers of this country entering into a combination 
against diis landlordism is of the ntmost importance. 

. . . Tlie only issue in this particular case is whether 
or not the tenant-farmers, without reference to creed 
or class, shall submit to this injustice! under which 
they so long groaned. I have heard a gootl deal with 
regard to what aro supposed to bo wie opinions of 
tenant-farmers all over Ulster, and I believe, as far as 
my experience goes, that the Ulster fanners are in 
favour of the principles of the Irish Land Leogue. 

Li Dungannon on last Monday . . . we happened 
to get a good attendance, although summoned by a 
man that had only eight acres of land. Tho landlords 
had a meeting ou the same day, presided over by Lord 
Ruufurly, and it was a lamentable failure. They did 
not snccced in getting a tenant-farmer to attend their 
meeting. Now, in speaking on -this question, I never 
alleged that all landlords are bad, but I do allege that 
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a portion of the Inndlords arc bad. There are land- 
lords who chaise their tenants twice the Govevunient 
valuation — tenants who turned the land into fields lor 
feeding cattle. These are the men we wish 1o put 
into their proper place, and take care they don’t . . . 
turn the laud into grazing. How are the principle 
objects of the Land League to be brought into opera- 
tion ? Tirst, tliat the occupying farmer should become 
owner of the land; and the principle by which that 
could be carried out is ver)' simple, nnd it would not 
be unfair to the laudlord. The landlord shouhi get 
20 years’ purchase, Government viduation, and bo 
paid by Government bonds; and if, on the other hand, 
he is (hsposed for a higher rate of iutercst, he could 
sell the Government bouds in whatever way bepleases. 
Let the Goverument charge one auj a half in addition 
to three per cent., making four and n half per cent, 
to pay up the principal sum, and at the end of thirty- 
five years the land to be in the hands of the tenant. 
The result would be that the tenant would pay for 
those thirty-five years ten per cent, less the Govern- 
ment valuation, and tho land would be his after thirty- 
five years. That Government valuation was settled by 
Government surveyors, who surveyed the land, nnd 
made fair aud reasonable rent that the occupier is 
hound to pay for that land. The terms proposed by the 
Land League are more than fair. We don’t advocate 
confiscation ; we advocate justice, aud nothing more. 
We will have justice some day, where we will . . . 
We can speak from platforms, aud get good reports in 
the newspapers, but, as we cannot do all, it is not 
sufficient assistance for us to get you to come hero in 
large numbers aud applaud the different speakers. 
You must give us assistance, which is indispensable 
for the final settlement of the tenant-farmers’ cause. 
The next step you must take, every tenant-farmer 
should combine and become members of the Laud 
League for the protection of the tenant-farmers . . . 
You should not give more than the Government valua- 
tion in the shape of rent. We know where the tenant 
league has been made workable — what has been done ? 
We know what the trades unionists of any country 
would do. Landlords must take . . . Suppose 

you met another neighbour who refused to act in con- 
formity with you, shun him. Don’t buy or sell from 
him. If a shopkeeper sells to him, then you say, 
“ Wo will not buy from you ; ” and let the grass gixsw 
at the shopkeeper’s door who will sell to a man who 
takes land from which a tenant has been evicted, or 
who will not act in conformity with the interests of 
his class. 

Suppose the landlord takes the land into bis own 
hands, don’t work for him. I don’t meun to strike 
any man that works for him. Keason with him, and 
allow this covetous landlord to till his own land. If 
ho puts cattle on his land, let him herd them himself. 
If hid hay requires to bo cut, let him cut it himself. 
If you carry out these principles, the result must be 
you will be masters of the situation. If you accept 
that the value of land cannot in any case exceed the 
Government valuation, you have made the first im- 
portant step. The next is what price they have to 
sell their holdings to the occupying tenants. The 
same principle is with regard to rates, and landlords 

in towns making new streets, and so on 

I think I have pointed out to you quite sufficient 
advantage to become members of the Land League. 
If you are not organised, the result is that you are 
perfectly defenceless, and be taken one by one by the 
tyrannical laudlord and be crushed. If you act 
together you are the masters. The Land League can 
give the best valuable advice. They can recommend 
able lawyers, and do all that is to be done with regard 
to matters of that kind. If you watch your oppor- 
tunities to carry out this pressure on tho land- 
grabbers and lanS-jobhera, the result must be that the 
tenant-farmers must win, and the accursed system of 
landlordism, that is worse than any system of land 
tenure in any part of the civilised world, and you will 


have done a great benefit to yourselve*', your country, 
and your foinilies. 

(Itlullagh, Co. Cavan. — Sunday, '['2fh Dccenibei', 
1880.) 

Kev. J. O’Beit.ly iu the chair. 

Mr. Biggar, M.P. : — 

“Rev. Chairman and Gentlemen, — The motion 
which I have been asked to support is one u'liich, if I 
hod had the selection, would probably have been the 
one of all the resolutions to be propo.sed here to-diiy 
which I would have selected for mj self, because tins 
resolution goes to the root of the principles of tlia 
Land League. I may also say that 1 am exceedingly 
gratified by hearing the wonderfully able and eloquent 
speech from our worthy cliaivmun, because that 
reverend cbairm.nri has raised the question of the rights 
of tho occupiers ot tho soil from llio low level of tem- 
porary expediency to tho very high ground of moral 
and constitutional rigb.ts of the [jeoplo, nnd tlms put it 
on a level which it rarely reaches iu discussing such a 
question from the Home Rule platform. I need not 
attempt to follow the reverend geutlcm.an through the 
different points of his speech. He has stated the case 
with such ability tliat reiilly nothing which I couhl 
say would do anything but weaken the force of his 
iirguments; hut wc Land Leaguers, we take, unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, but still we really take, a thoroughly 
utilitarian and rather low groutid witli regard to this 
question of Irish laud. \Ve thoroughly agree, ns 
much OA possibly could be, with the principles laid 
down by your worthy chairman, but at the s.ame time 
we see immediately before us frightful evils and 
frightful grievances, which we think can be remedied 
by the action of the Land League. The primury 
principle of the Land League is that the land of the 
people of Irelaud shall belong to the people of Ireluud 
who cultivate it. Our worthy chairman has proved 
that that, is n sound, a moral, a coastitotiocal, and 
a perfectly religious principle. We say, from our 
low standpoint, that the interest of all classes, 
except perhaps the landlords, and I am not at 
nil sure, iu fact I am disposed to argue that it is for 
the interests of the landlords also, ihat the question 
should be settled on the lines propounded by the 
Land League. The Land League’s primary principle 
is that the land of Ireland should bo bought out by 
the present occupiers of agricultural laud from tho 
landlords on equitable aud fair terms ; that the Stato 
should lend the money in tlio form of interest- 
bearing bonds to pay for this purchase, aud that the 
occupiers of this agricultural land should be the 
occupiers, should pay by instalments spread over a 
laj'ge number of years, the amount of that purchase 
money. Well now, with regard to this unfortunate 
class called Landlords (laughter) 1 am disposed to 
argue that the plan which wo proposed would be for 
the benefit of the landlords, and for this reason. 
These Inndlords hold their present legal position by 
an exceedingly insecure tenure; they arc liable to all 
the agitations of a political nature which may arise, 
and which certainly will arise, till this question is 
settled; they may have to accept very much worse 
terms at no distant date than we now suggest ns ii 
reasonable and judicious settlement of this question. 
Well, if these landlords are not wise in rime, if they 
are not sufficiently wise to accept the exceedingly 
liberal terms which the Land League proposes, the 
I'csult may be that they will have to take very much 
worse terms than are noiv proposed for their accept- 
ance; and if that he so it must be very clear to you 
all that it is the interest, in that case it would be the 
interest, of the landlords to have this mutter settled 
once and for all. (Cheers.) The landlords then would 
of course lose the small tymnnies wliich they are 
able at present to exercise, and they would of 
course lose the fictitious social impoi-tance which they ' 
gained by being the territorial owners of large tracts 
of land. But these are only sentimental benefits, aud 
they would derive other and very much gi'entev benefits 
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by the freedom of responsibiUty, freedom from risk, 
and tlie pressure •\vMcb is brought to bear upon them 
by their position to spend, oft.00 to an extent ■which 
they cannot well afford, and thus keep themselves in 
a state of comparative poverty. Now from this point 
of view I bold that it would be for the benefit of tlio 
landlords that the question should be settled once for 
all on the terms proposed by the Land League. Then, 
■with regard to the occupiers of the land, it will be 
very patent to you all that it would be enormously for 
the benefit of the occupiers and cultivators of , the soil 
that they should have an opportunity, in the way 
suggested by the Land League, to become the actual 
owners in fee, free from rent of their holdings, at no 
distant date, and during the time they were paying off 
these instalments they ■would have the knowledge and 
the certainty that all the improvements which they 
■would moke upon their holdings' would belong to 
themselves, without the possibility or risk which now 
exists that the landlords could raise their rents, and 
confiscate the improvements made by the tenants. 
(Cheers.) Well, that is so patent to you all that I 
need not point out to you the argument and give you 
any illustrations of the advantage to you from such a 
settlement of the question. Then in the other point, 
— then with regard to the other point in this reso- 
lution, with regard to the labourers, it must be 
thoroughly plain to you all that if the land question 
were settled in the way we propose, and if the 
occupiers, the large and small farmers "who at present 
occupy the land, ■were certain that improvenierts 
which they could make upon their holdings would 
beloug to thcmselv^, and that they should get the full 
benefit of these improvements, the resnlt would be 
that these farmers ■would give immediately a very 
great deal more entployment to the labouring class 
than they now do, and in tliat way the rate, the 
certainty of employment for labourers would become 
vev)' much gi'eater, and consequeatly the rate of 
wa^'es would immediately increase. Then a next step 
which is suggested by the League is this, that any of 
these labourers ■who happen to save a little money as 
labourers in their active and early life, could get from 
the Government some of the waste lands of Ireland 
which is now lying waste, and that they could buy 
from the Government parts of these now unimproved 
lands, and that they could thus be getting this land 
into their own bands, and improving it for their own 
benefit, paying by instalments, the same as the present 
occupiers of ngriculturol land do, that they should 
become the actual owners and possessors of this land, 
and thus become the territorial oivners of small farms 
of their own. Now these are the principles of the 
Land League, anil I thiilk you will all i^rco that 
these are very desirable improvemehts in the law, and 
that nothing unreasonable is involved in the proposi- 
tions made by the Lund League. But, my frieud-s, 
there are some other matters connected with this 
<luesrion to which I may refer. One of tliem is this, 
tiiat this land agitation which now takes place is 
liiffercDt from any agitation of a political nature 
which has ever before taken place in Ireland. It is 
one in which the old party fights of Whig and 
Tory, and Catholic and nou-Cotholic have entirely- 
died out. (Cheers.) We know, as a matter of fact 
that every tenant-farmer in Ireland, whether or not 
hf) has joined the Land League, or even -whether 
lie is prepared to join the L^d League or not, he 
ii in favour of the principles of the Land League. 
That is an undoubted fact, and we know that 
these tenant-fm-mers of Ireland are by far the most 
important class in Ireland from a political point of 
view, and we know that when the farmers of Ireland 
are unanimons on any question, that sooner or later 
they must win in this battle. Of course, the landlords 
up to the present have been opposed to these reforms, 
because, unfortunately for them os a class they are 
opposed, always have been, always will bo opposed to 
anything which takes away from their temporary 
privileges, even suppose it may be for their ultimate 
benefit. We know such landlords as O’Connor Lon, 


in point of fact we know tluit almost unanimously the 
landlord.? of Ireland are opposed to any reform ; hut 
the landlords have ceased to have political power' in 
this country, and they are bound to go down before 
the will of the people. (Cheers.) Of coui-se the 
Land League bos a great deal to conteud with. It 
has, first of all, it has commenced au agitation, and it 
has had to push the agitation into os many parts of 
Ireland as possible, and, if possible, to get it made as 
wdely spri^. Still, I think the progress which has 
already been made by the Land League is almost 
miraculous ; but still it has a great deal to do before 
it makes its organisation perfect. We know in this 
district of the country that the Land League is only, 

I believo, for the first time asking auy of the tenant- 
farmers in this district to become members of this 
organisation, but we know one thing, that wherever 
the Land League has been in operation, and where 
the organisation has been made peifect, as it ho^ been 
in several counties of Ireland, we know t-wo things 
have occurred there. One is that evictions have 
stopped wherever the Land League has become 
powerful. We know also that -wherever the Land 
League has become powerful that rents have come 
down. We know also that in some of the moat 
Protestant districts of Ireland, we know that although 
the persona there have net joined the Land League, 
and not been asked to join the Lund League by any 
of the promoters of the Land League movement, we 
know that these people have mot together, and they 
have in practice agreed to the principles of the Land 
League, and we know that they have called upon 
their landlords to bring down the rents in accordance 
with what has been done by the Land League, by 
Land League members in the districts where the 
Lund League has been po'A'erfuI. But I may poiut 
out to you that wc only look upon thjs question of the 
lowering of rents to a reasonable and fair rent as a 
purely temporary expedient. Ws only do this till 
this principle of buying the land ont and out from 
the landlords comes into operation, because we hold 
that there, is only one settlement of the question, that 
is, the principle laid down by our worthy chairman, 
namely, the land of Ireland shall beloug to the people 
of Ireland, (Cheers.) Nothing loss than that will 
do. Well, now, my friends, the Land League has had 
very considerable difficulties to contend witii, end I 
will point out very shortly some of them, and I ■will 
point to you how these are, to bo, ns far as possible, 
remedied. Now, one of the things which has not, 
perhaps, come much before your notice in this district, 
but which came very strongly before our notice in the 
more Brotestant parts of the north of Ireland, has 
been this, that a few months ago a very strong 
sectariau cry was raised by the friends of. the liind- 
lords. These people tried to make the uon-Catholics 
in the Protestant parts of Ireland believe that this 
was entirely a sectarian question, and that some 
frightful results would follow to their religion if they 
would become supporters of the Lund League ; but in 
that they have entirely failed, — they have utterly and 
entirely failed, because, os I have told you before, the 
tenant-farmers in every part of Ireland, every county 
of Ireland, have declared in favour of the Land 
League. The landlords, powerful noblemen, have 
attempted to get up meetings to attack the principles 
of the Land League, and to support the effete 
system, of landlordism as it exists in this country, 
and they liave been perfectly unsuccessful in getting 
auy tenant-farmers to attend their meetings and 
listen to their ai-guments. Well, that is one difficulty 
which we are pretty well got rid of. Then another 
difficulty witJi which we had to contend in some parts 
of Ireland was this. In the part of Ireland where 
Wliiggery is i-athei- strong, the Whig mc'mbers . of 
Parliament drew a red herring across the path of the 
Land League, and told the people that the only way 
to settle the question of the land tenure in Ireland 
■was to trust the present Government and leave the 
whole mutter to them. Well now, I will not go into 
detail very much with regard to the present Govern- 
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ment in li’Mftnd, 1)67011(1 tins. Thei-e is one tiling 
patent to you, that the present Government is 
prosecuting the Land Leaguers for advocating the 
cause of the tenant-farmers. I do cot think that that 
is a very streng evidence tliat they deserve the implicit 
trust of the tenant-farmers of Ireland. However a 
pecnliar thing has occurred with reference to there 
North of Ireland Whig members, and it is this, that 
they have at last taken a leaf out the book of the 
Land Leaguers: they have issued a manifesto in 
which they declare and recommend this Government 
to pass a law practically speaking on the lines laid 
down by the Land League, so that in point of fact 
these hypocrites (laughter) are doing what is called — 
they are paying the homage which vice pays to virtue, 
by agreeing to what we recommend, and by saying 
that in practice they do not differ from us except 
slightly as to the means by which tJie reform is to be 
carried out. Now on this question of trusting or not 
trusting the present Government I can only say this, 
that if the present Government during the coming 
session, if the Government during the coming session 
pass a Land Act which is satisfactory to the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland, that is, one on the lines of the 
principle of the occupiers proprietary of every agri- 
cultural holding in Ireland, why then of course the 
Land League will have triumphed; it will have got 
all it proposed, and there will be an end to its ocoupn- 
tioD. But suppose the Government does not pass 
such a Bill into law during the coining session, then 
what tf^es place ? Then the only remedy the tenant 
farmers of Ireland has is to continue their support of 
the League, and to try by indirect means to get some 
of the benefits which have accrued from iLe action of 
the League heretofore. One of the advantages whi 9 h 
has accrued heretofore has been, as I have pointed 
out, that evictions have stopped where tlie League 
was in strong force, and that rents have been lowered 
where its power was paramount. Now on Ibis ques- 
tion I might bo asked in what way does the Lei^ue 
propose, — in what way has the League got the benefits 
for the members of the League in the districts whore 
it was powerful heretofore, and how docs it propose to 
act for the time to come ? Now there ai '0 some 
things the League never did. The League never 
recommended outrages of any sort. The League has 
been charged with recommending murder. Well, the 
League never did nnj'thing of the sort, and the 
League never will, I believe. It certainly has not 
done 60 up to tlie present, and so far as I can form an 
opinion it never will recommend anything of the sort. 
Well then, it lias been charged with another thing, 
with recommending the maiming of cattle. That is 
a thing I would advise in the strongest terms I could 
possibly use. I would recommend that nothing of 
that sort should be praefised, and for this reason ; — 
Fil’st of all, it is a frightfully amel and sinful thing to 
do ; and in the next place it is a matter that is calcu- 
lated to injure your causo very materially and very 
seriously with large classes of the EngHsh people who 
have political influence with regard to a settlement of 
this question. Now these are things that should be 
be avoided ; that is really substantial bond Jide outrage 
should be avoided by all means, and by ■ all the 
inllaence which you and the League can use. Bnt there 
are other things which the League can do, and which 
the League has done, and in which 1 hold the League 
is thoroughly jnstiCed in doing. The League, with 
regard to the lauds of a county, Meath, near to where 
wo are, — the League is perfectly justified in my 
opinion in doing what they did in Kells tlie other 
day, that is, come together in a large number, and 
allow the persons who formerly bid for gra^s lands 
to know that they, the large crowd which , collected 
together there, are of opinion that it is andeslrable 
that the land of Meath should he kept for the purpose 
of grazing, cattle instead of the purpose of raising 
men. (Cheers.) That was thoroughly legitimate. 
Well, then, another thing that is thoroughly legiti- 
mate is this, it is thoroughly legitimate for the people 
of a district be the district large or be it small, to 


enter into a combination ; it is thoroughly legitimate 
for them to enter into a combimition that they shall 
not give more rent to the Landlord than they consider 
a reasonable and fair rent for tlieir holdings. We 
have been — we Lojigue speakers have been in the 
habit heretofore of saying in general terms that 
Griffith’s valuation, leaving out the value of the 
buildings, was a rent which might reasonably be 
given to the landlords for their interest in the 
holdings, but though it has been impressed upon me 
very strongly by reverend gentlemen from time to 
time that I should speak with great moderation on 
these land questions, I now find that a good mauy 
reverend gentlemen in Count}' Cavan ore of opinion 
that the Government valuation is too much for the 
tenants to pay, because when that valuation was 
made t!^ tenant’s improvements were valued alon<» 
with the interest of the landlord ia the holding. Bu” 
we simply suggested Griffith’s valuation as a rough 
and ready mode of coming to an estimate of the value 
of the holdings, and as we did know that in some 
cases extortionate landlords were charging two or 
three times the Government valuation, we thought 
that such a standard as the Government valuation 
might be pretty near what might reasonably be given. 
Now when you, when any district of Ireland, when 
the occupiers of the land in any district of Ireland, 
has combined not to pay more than they consider a 
reasonable rent, then what they can do is tliis, they 
can use their influence with all tbeir neighbours to 
urge them not to give more than this reasonable aad 
fair rent, and if any of these neighbours are in- 
judicious and foolish enough to break, and dishonest 
enough, in fact, to break through the compact into 
which they have themselves entered, then it is 
thoroughly legitimate and proper that their neigh- 
bours should expostulate with them, advise Ihem to 
he more careful for the time to come, and if this 
wicked person is impenitent, they may cease to buy 
aud to sell with him ; they may say, “ We think this 
“ man an enemy of society, and that society should 
“ hold no intercourse -with him directly or indirectly 
of any sort,” and thus the pressure would become 
BO great that this dishonest person would be brought 
to see a sense of his wickedness, and be brought to 
join with his fellows, and act ns be ought to do. 
Then in cases of a more frightfully wicked nature, 
coses in which a man has broken the Tcntli Com- 
mandment by coveting his neighbour’s land, and has 
taken land over another person’s head, why then you 
can visit him, not threaten him, of course, but at the 
same time you should reason with him, advise him to 
mend his ways and.give up the 'holding, and reinstate 
the person who was urynstly evicted from that 
holding. These matters are very easy understood, 
and very easy practis«l, and at the some time you caii 
do it ivithout using such threats as would bring 
you within the scope of the Criminal Law, aud 
thus you can do so with perfect safety to yourselves 
nod with enormous benefit to the community. 
Well, now, I have nearly done, and will only 
make a short reference to what I think might 
be justifiably done with regard to these grass 
lands of Mea(h. It is a local subject, and I think 1 
might tell you things which you should not do, and 
which you might reasonably do. Of course your own 
intelligence will teach you very much better than any- 
thing I can say ; but at -the same time it is no harm 
for me to mention the subject.- Now I think you ai'e 
perfectly justified in recommending the persona who 
herd the lands of large, graziers to cease to act os 
herds on tliese lands. We all agree that this system 
of exterminating the human population from the 
land, and replacing those land occupiers with cattle, 
is one which has done incalculable injury to this 
country, and one which should be put a stop to. 
Now, you ivoald not.be justified — I can tell you this 
— in threatening the herd of a big grazier ; you -would 
not be justified in usiag any personal violence toward 
him, hut as I have told you, you would be justified, 
and thoroughly jqptified, in tiyiugto persuade him to 
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learc tlie occupation which .he then .followed, and try 
to get one which would be less injurious to liis neigli- 
bouvsl (Cheers.) If this herd would refuse to taho 
the laudable advice of his ncighboure, why, then 
other means may l>e u.sed. For instance, the shop- 
keepers in the village might cease to supply him with 
the things he requires : he might get no assistance in 
any of his difficulties, and his position would become 
80 untenable that lie probably would give up that 
ocenpation. Then when the matter had gone so far, 
of course it would bo inconvenient for this landloitl to 
look after the cattle himself. (Laughter ard cheers.) 
Well, then, you know, when there is no one to look 
after the cattle, if by any means, of course 1 have told 
you before that above aU things you should not 
attempt to maim or injure the cattle of anyone, 
because no one could defend conduct of that sort, but 
T tell you what 1 might say on this subject, that there 
is no law, human or Divine, that would force you to 
look after this mnn’s cattle if you were not in his 
employ, and if you find the cattle straying on the 
roail it really would be nothing criminal to avoid 
taking any notice of the cattle. (Laughter.) Then 
again, my friends, suppose the stone fences — any of 
his stone fences .along the roadside were broken down, 
and holes were in them, of course you would not be 
called upon at all to repair these fences, and you would 
not be called upon to point out to this landowner, 
who is doing such incalculable injury to the com- 
munity — to point oat to him that that injury had 
taken place on his fence. (Laughter.) These arc 
things that i-eally do not require any argumeat, and 
in these ways it would be made exceedingly uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient for the landlord to keep his 
land in grass, and if this pressure were continually 
brought to bear upon him, tbe result would probably 
be, that in a very limited time he would think it more 
for his interest to let this land to hiinian beings thnu 
keep it in its present state, which is so injimous to ns 
all. Well, now, I have pointed out to you aomo 
things that appeal to my mind witli regorf to this 
question, and I do not intend to say more tb.'in a very 
few words more to you, and they are those, that thi.s 
Land League will ho irresLstiblo if all the people who 
are occupiers of land, or nearly all the occupiers of 
land become memben? of it. If the orgnni.sation 
becomes perfect, and if every member keeps a close 
watch over all his neighbours through the instru- 
mentality of the League, the result rvill be tliat it 
will give ail the benefits shadowed forth on its behalf; 
but if, on the other hand, you are negligent and 
do not become members generally of the League, and 
do not make its oygauisation perfect, the result 
will bo that one person will break through its 
principles, another will break through its prin- 
ciples, the landlord will bring pressure upon a few, and 
the TBsnlt will be that the whole of the benefits will 
Iw lost, and the organisation will fall to the ground : 
but, as I have said, the only great thing for you to do 
is to become all members of the League. Lot every 
man iii every townland become a member of the 
League, and let each man act as an officer of the 
League to sec that its principles are carried into 
coiiato and direct operation in every way that tlicy 
can bo carried into operation. These axe matters 
that are of the very greatest importance. This is a 
question entirely for you, my friends, because I take 
it that every one of you is either an occupier of tbe 
land, or directly or indirectly living by laud. I liave 
personally very little interest in this question ; it is 
notliing much to me : I have simply got mixed op in 
nu agitation, and have spoken on behalf of the 
principles of the Leagne, and whicJi I believe to bo of 
so much good for the interests of this community. 
'The electors of county Cavan have given me a verv 
great interest and very high honoui* (cheers), that 
gives me an opportunity of making my voice heard, 
and getting what I say xejiorfed, in places where 
much better speeches do not got vepovfa, and do not 
I>ci'liaiis, get HO imich altentioii; burl <lu, my county 
■('avjui friend?, iinj»rcf-.s tipon yon, do iio the peojilc oC 


Mnyo, the people of Sligo, the people of Uoscommou 
have done. Make yourselves all members of this 
Land League; enter mto a combination to keen 

n selves safe. We do not attack any particular 
'.ord i we do not wish you to commit any outrao-e • 
you cio not require to do it : you only require to use 
your continual moral influence each in your own 
neighbourhoods and if you do so your power will be 
felt in such a way that it -will be certain to triumph 
not perhaps this year, not perhaps next year, but you 
are certain of a bond Jfde and thorougli triumpli 
inside of a very limit(*d time if you do as you ought 
to do, fight for yom-selves and for ono anothe'r.” 
(Loud cheers.) 


APPENDIX VI., p. 58. 


Lbttkrs PURNisnBD nr RiciiAnn Pigott. 

Dear Sir, 15/5/82. 

I am not surprised at your friend’s anger, bat 
ho and you sliould know that to denounce the murders 
was the only course open to us. To do that promptly 
was plainly our best policy, 

But you can tell liim and all others concerned, that 
though I regret the accident of Lord F. Cavemlish’s 
death, I cannot refuse to admit that Burke got no 
more than hie deserts. 

Tou are at liberty to show him this, and others 
whom yon can trust also, but let not my addims be 
known. He can write to House of Commons. 

Yours very truly, 

Cbos. S. Parnell. 


DearE., 9/1/82. 

What are these fellows waiting for? This 
inaction is inexeuseablc ; our best men are in prison 
and nothing is being done. 

Let there be an end of this hesilency. Prompt 
action is called for. 

You undertook to make it hot for old Forster and 
Co. Let us have some evidence of your power to 
do so. 

My health is good, thanks. 

Y'oura very truly. 

Cliarles S. Parnell. 


Dear Sir, Tuesday. 

Tell B. to 'wi'ite me direct. Have not received 
the papers. 

Yours very truly, 

Chiis. S, Parnell. 


Dear Sii‘, Tuesday. 

Send full particulars. What amouut does he 
want ? Other letter to hand. 

Yours very truly, 

Clias. S. Parnell. 


Dear Sir, Tuesday. 

I see no objection to your giving the amount 
asked for. There is not the least likelehood of what 
you arc apprehensive of happening. 

Yom*s truly, 

Chas. S. Parnell. 
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Tuestlay. My dear Sir, I Imd a conversation with 
Mr. Parnell, on Saturday last, in reference to the 
subject of further advance of 50f., and while 
anxious to consent, he regrets that it in not in his 
power to manage the matter just now. As I 
cxplaiued to you the funds are low. Is there no 
other source from which the amount could be obtained. 
Yours sincerely, P, Egan. 


24th February 1881. 

My dear Friend. Write under cover to Mad.amc J. 
Rnyncr 09, Avenue de VilHers. Mr. Parnell is here, 
and >vill remain for ohoct a week. I have spoken 
to him about further advance for the A fund. Ho 
has no objection, and you may count upon it, all goes 

well. Wc have met Mr. O’L and other friends 

who nro here, and all are agreed that prompt and 
decisive action is called for. Tours vy. failiifully, 
P, Egan. 


8th of March 1882. Dear Sir, Your presenco in 
the West is urgently aske<l for. The thing must he 
clone promptly Scud reply to address already given 
you. Yours truly, Patrick Egan. 


Paris, lOlh June 1881. Dear Sir, I am in receipt 
of your note of the 8th instant, and am writing 
Mr. Pfulhy on the matter. He will doubtless 
communicate with you himself. Yours very truly, 
P. Egan. 


IBtIt June 1881. Dear Sir, Your two letters of 
12th and 15th inst. are duly to hand, and I am also 
in receipt of communications from Mr. Purnell, 
informing me that he has acted on my stisgestion, 
and accepted the c»ffcr made by B. You h^ better 
at once proceed to Dundalk, so that there may he no 
time lost. Ys. vy. faithfully, P. Egao. 


lltU March 1882. Dear Sir, As I undersUnDd by 
your letter which reached me to-day you cannot act as 
directed, unless I forward you money by Monday 
next. Well, here is 50f. ; more if required. Under 
existing circumstances what you suggest would not bo 
entertpined. I remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, Patrick 
Egno. 

Dear sir, 

I am leaving for Cork to-ruorrow morning, but 
should be glad to see you fef some time to-day if you 

will fix an convenient to yourself to call. Just 

at this moment and for an hour or two I shall bo 
engaged on matters of pressing importance. 

Yours truly, 

Chas. S- Pnmell. 

Kichard Pigott, Esq. 


Dear Sir, June IBtb, 1882. 

I shnll always bo anxious to have the good will 
of your friends, but why do they impugn my motives. 
1 could not consent to the conditions they would 
impose, but I accept the entire responsibility for what 
we have done. 

Tours veiy truly, 

Ohas. S. Pai-nell. 

Deal' Sir, June 16 tb, 1882. 

I am 8111*0 you will feel that I could not appear 
in Parliament in the face cf this thing unless 1 con- 
demned it. Our position there is always dilficolt to 
maintain; itVould bo untenable but for the course 
we took. That is the truth. I cam say no more. 

Tours Very Truly, 

Chas. S. Parnell. 


23(h October 1881. Dear Sir, I have hy Ihis post 
scut “M” two hundred pounds. IIo will give you 
wlmt you want. When will you undertake to get to 
work ami give us value for our money. I am, Dear 
Sir, faithfully yours, Patrick Egau. — James Carey, 
Esquire. 


8th October 1880. Dear Sir, I hereby undertake, 
on the conditions stated in your note of this date, to 
pay F. the sum of Two Hundred Pounds sterling on 
his undertaking henceforward to withdraw opposition 
to the Laud League and the Lund ngiiation. I 
remain, Dear Sir,. Yours very faithfully, Patrick 
Egan, 


Dear Friend, I need liardly say I am with you in 
all you wrote, but your fears are groundless. The 
“Blackthorn argument” of tho “ould times" is 
played out. Allowance must bo made for Irishmen 
in Parliament who are obliged to pose us loyal subjects 
v/hen we know them to be honesf.. I yield to no niau 
in my Nationalist Faith, but I never hesitate to lay 
it aside when I consider it prudent. When your 
friends bare time for reflection they will adiuit that 
what wus done could not have been left uudouc. 

I am yours, 

M. Davitt. 


Dear Egan, 

I have no patience with these fellows. Do 
they want us to bolt into the lion’s mouth ? I main- 
tain that wo have been right in whut wc have done, 
and it is but poor requital for the sacriBccs I have 
made and the years I have freely and ungrudgingly 
given to have my motives misrepresented. 

However, whatever feeling of bitterness is in my 
mind is against inon, not against ideas, for these arc 
immutable so far ns I am concerned, though I main- 
tain iny right to fit them, according to my judgment, 
to tho circumstances of the times. I am not alone in 
thinking a now policy requisite at home, because all 
the conditions under which wo spoke and thought two 
years ago have changed. This is a fact which it 
would be fully to ignore. It is humiliating but it is 
true, still the end is the same, and take my word for 
it it will soon como in sight. 

Very truly yours, 

James O’Kelly. 


APPENDIX VII., p. 90. 


Mn. Davitc’s Demmeiations of Crime, 
pp. 385-341, vol. 7j 4213^218. 

At Ballmamona, November 22ncl, 1880. 

4213. 

“After alluding to his recent tour in America, 
Mr. Davitt said, nothing tends to injure our cause 
with the American people so much as tho occasional 
acts of violence', whicli injustice prompts some to 
commit in parts of the country. The landlord organs 
here and in England take care to colour these 
occurrences so a.s to represent them as directly 
resulting from the agitation and teachings of the 
Land League (cries of ‘’Tis false’). I believe from 
my own intercourse with representative Americans 
and newspaper men. in the United States, that the 
Irish landlords could do nothing bettor to create 
sympathy for their cause, tuid obtain a condemnation 
of ours in America, than to shoot a half dozen of their 
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immber, with a few agents thrown in to swell the 
horror, and then charge the deed upon the Land 
League and the tenant-farmers of Ireland (lengthened 
cheerings). Let the world see that we have higher 
game in sight, and a nobler object in view than 
stooping to war on any miserable individual while the 
system that makes him the instrument of tyranny 
still stands upon our shores, and frowns down the 
happiness and prosperity of our own nation (loud 
cheer).” 

4214. 

“The spirit in which this assistance has already 
been given can find no better illustration than the 
act of the Tipperary lady who handed me 200 dollars 
a few days ago before leaving New York, as her con- 
ti-ibution towards the destmction of tho system which 
had driven her family from their Tipperary home- 
stead, and forced her to leave Ireland, and earn in 
America what would save her father and mother from 
the degi'adation of an Iiish workhouse.” 

Then this is the passage which I wish to read : — 

“ No control or right of direction of the Land 
League movement in Ireland ia taken by the respon- 
sive organisation in America. With the aid of what 
has been already given, or what we can confidently 
reckon upon iu tho future, our modus operandi so far 
is satisfactory, our programme is approved of every- 
where, and as long ns we hold to the platform of the 
Land T.«igue and remain loyal to the principles 
enomerated in the inception of the movement, that the 
land of Ireland must become the property of its people, 
we can command the practical sympamy and active 
co-operation of our countrymen in America and 
Can^a.” 

Then there is a long passage, and then it goes on 
thus — • 

“Neither will any risk of unpopularity or advcrsfi 
criticism prevent me raising my voice in emphatic 
condemnation of • any and every act which may 
strengthen the hands of the landlords against the 
Land League, and alienate the moral support of public 
opinion throughout the world.” 

“Now I trust I will be permitted, ere concluding 
my report, to offer a few remarks upou a matter which 
concerns the most vital interests of the Land League 
movement at the present moment. In saying a word 
about the acts of violence which have taken place 
during my absence in America, I should venture to hope 
that I will not be credited with any other motive in 
condemning such unnecessary acts than that of desiring 
to seo no impediment thrown across die path of our 
movement in its progi'ess towards the emancipation of 
the soil of Ireland from landlordism, and the con- 
sequent freedom of our agricultural classes from the 
misery and poverty in which it condemns them to 
exist, as no penalty in the power of the Government 
to inflict will exercise any influence upon my actions 
in tho performance of what I holieve to be the duty of 
every Irishman in the crisis of our country’s struggle ; 
neither will any risk of unpopularity or adverse 
criticism prevent me raising my voice in emphatic 
condemnatlou of any and every act which may 
strengthen the hands of landlords against the Land 
League and alienate the moral support of public 
opinion throughout the world. Wo have lived to see 
a movement in Ireland which commands more in- 
fiuence and wields more power than any organisation 
which has yet arisen to combat injustice or right a 
wrong in our country. It is moreover a movement 
which may be said to embrace exiled as well os occu- 
pying Irishman — an ufxising of the people which is 
marked by no sectaritm lines or marred W local 
jealousies — one which means to unite the Oathollc 
south with the Protestant north, and lift Ireland to a 
position which will be the negation of those degrad- 
ing influences. Surely then any act which can im- 
peril not only the siipcegs, hut the ^veiy existence, of 


such a raovemont, should be condemned as an attack 
upon tho cause of five millions of the Irish people ; no 
individual should place his personal wrongs or griev- 
ances above those of bis people and country at large, 
and seek a revengeful kind of redress which may tend 
to prolong tho wrongs of his class without effectively 
remedying those which he feels himself. Landlord 
shooting, to say the least, is unnecessary, except 
a.s a means of prolonging the system which alone 
is responsible for the acts of its twin victims — 
tenants, driven to despair and revenge, and land- 
lord or agent shot or disabled. I would here 
instance the case which has attracted so much atten- 
tion. Suppose some few weeks ago Captain Boycott 
had been shot, what would be the cousequence, what 
would be the good effected ? By this time it would be 
simply looked upon as one more agrarian outrage; 
but would any good result to the tenant-fanners of 
the locality, to the county, to Ireland or this move- 
ment at large? Certainly not. But look on the other 
hand at the magnificent conduct and attitude of tho 
people of the baronies of Ki’maine and Ballinrobe. 
\Vhnt have they effected ? I thiuk they have done 
more to further this cause and to further their own 
interests than if one hundred landlords had been shot 
there (Certainly). Now I would say to those who 
have wrongs that they feel they should revenge against 
Irish landlordism or against Irish agents, I would 
ask them to consider well what will be the conse- 
quence of resorting to the wild justice of revenge, riot 
to themselves, but to this cause of the tenant-f^mers 
of Ireland — to this niovemcnt that yet I trust is 
destined to free Ireland of landlordism, and put an end 
to our squalor and misery, and instead of endeavour- 
ing to redress their own grievances in the shape of 
agrarian outrage, 1 would ask them here as ouo who 
can sayat least without boasting he has endeavoured 
to do something to better their condition — 1 would ask 
them to follow the conduct and assume tho attitude of 
the tenant-farmers of Kilinaiue and Ballinrobo, and if 
they do, depend upon it they will be furthering their 
owD interest and those of their class in a far more 
effective manner than if they disregarded the advice 
given them from every platform since this agitation 
was coramiuiced, and by every member of the League. 
Let., then, this be the lex talionis of victims of rack 
renting and evicting landlords, instead of resorting to 
what will destroy this movement, and the whole 
world will admire our stand, and our cause must 
succeed.” 

The next is one of the 27ih of November 1880 : — 

“ Mr. Davitt’s return,” interview at Queenstown. 

4215. 

“ How have they regarded in America the outr^es 
which have been committed in this country? The 
American Press, unfortunately foi- the Land League 
movement, has to depend on the London Press 
Agency for all its information, aud as this agency 
appears to be hostile to the agitation, each outrage 
occurring in Ireland is cabled across as being the 
result of tho teaching of the agitators. In con- 
sequence of these opinions obtaining circulation in 
America, great injury is done to our movement in tho 
ostimation of the public generally. The friendly 
American press, who arc better informed, and the 
Catholic men generally, contradict these statements 
from Loudon, and trace these outrages to their proper 
origin. It is of the greatest possible importance to 
our movement that the American public should be 
convinced that neither the laud agitators nor the 
Land League send the slightest encouragement to 
agrarian outrages.” 

Sligo, reported in the “Irish World” of the 
1st January 1881, delivered on the 29th November 
1880. 

4216. 

“ In conclusion T call upon you to stand by the 
Land League nqtil your cause is wpn.” 
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“ Give it your support by joining its brunches right 
away. Stand shoulder to shoukler in the riglitcous 
struggle, and depend upon it tliat this great social 
problem will be solved soouer tbim many expect. Let 
false frjends and landgrabbers be Boycotted, but refi-aiu 
from any and all acts of violence. If I cared to parade 
tho wrongs whieb Landlordism has inflicted upon me 
and mine, perhaps there is no man iu Ireland to day 
■who has more cause to harbour feelings of rovenge 
than I have, but revenge is on ignoble feeling, the 
cultivation of which destroys the better and more 
manly attributes with which God Las endowed men 
to combat wrong and vindicate right, and should not 
be allowed to usurp the mind or direct the impulse of 
Christian men. Tho revenge which we ahoiild seek 
in this great movement is 

TO Strike down Ignobance . 
by labouring to remove its cause, to see the miserable 
hovels of our people, the blots upon the social life of 
Ireland, os well os upon its landscape beauty, pulled 
down and replaced by neat and comfortable dwellings, 
plenty and wholesome food substituted for the Indian 
meal stirabuiit and rotwd potatoes which have im* 
poverished the physical life of our people, rags replaced 
by respectable raiment, and general prosperity reigning 
victor over national poverty. Let the victims of the 
Land League movement l>e injustice, ignorances social 
degradation, and pauperism, and the civilised world 
will glory in our triumph, while the hills and valleys 
of our fatherland will resound with the joyous songs 
of a happy people.” 

The Kilmallock meeting in Michaelstown, from the 
" FreenEiBn ” of the 7th of December. 

4216. 

“ Form your brunches in every parish, consult each 
other before paying rackrents, be loyal to the deter- 
mination come to in the matter of paying rent, 

‘ boycott,’ but do not injure your enemies and fal?e 
friends, and no power on cai'tb cun save Irish land- 
lordism from <lestruction or prolong the poverty and 
misery which have hitherto been your lot (Loud 
cheers.) ” 

“During Mr. Davitt’s speech it was significant 
that a man. who called out ‘ Shoot the landlords ’ was 
roughly taken in hand, and kicked out os a disturber. 

Kathcoole (co. Dublin) meeting, 22nd of December 
1880, from the “Freeman.” 

4216. 

“In this great movement they had no immoral 
purpose in view. They did not attack any just right ; 
they simply declared that a monstrous monopoly, 
which was ernshiug through the country and robbing 
the people, should no longer exist in IreLmd. Why 
should not the people of Ireland, who were as brave, 
as industtious, and as moral as any other people in 
the world — why shnnld they not follow the example 
of every other civilised country in the world and 
crush this system ? With this great moral pur^s 
in view, they cnlled upon the men of the coouty 
Dublin to stand shoulder to shoulder, and, despite the 
ptmertul infiuencta arrayed against them, they would 
win their just rights. The landlords were to-day face 
to face Avith the most powerful organisation that any 
people in any country ever had at their back. 
(Cheers.) They had heretofore dealt in. a clumsy way 
with this Irish land question. What the Land 
League proposed — that, instead of one individual 
tenant-farmer taking the settlement of the Irish land 
question into his own hand by i-esorting to violence 
against one landlord — >vas the more efficacious and 
more systematic remedy for getting rid of the system. 
This was by combination and by loyal action between 
the tenant-farniere and the labonrers. There was no 
necessity of making this great organisation an engine 
of tyranny or oppression to any class throughout 
the country. Ho had a few ivords to say to them 
on the question of boycotting. (Cheer?.) It Avas a 
weapon tlmt might he put to uses that it was never 


intended forj and he was sorry to say in some 
instances tln*oughout the country, it had been resorted 
to against individuals Avho had never injured this 
movement, and who Avere not tlie enemies of tho 
League. He hated tyranny. I-Ie hated it whether it 
Clime from the landlords or tVom the ranks of the 
Irish ITational Land Lengue. He had warred against 
tyranny since he was a boy, and he would war against 
it till the end of hia days, and, a.3 one of the Irish 
National Land League, ha would siet his face, and 
would endeavour to set the organisation against this 
weapon being used against any man in Ireland simply 
because he refuses to join the Ii-ish Land League. If 
they denounced eoerdou coming from the Goveru- 
meut or injustice coming from the landlords, bow could 
they sanction coercion from their own ranks ? (Hear, 
hear.) This was a great moral organisation for a 
moral purpose, and it must be carried on on moral 
lines. And Avhile the Land League would never 
shrink from doing its duty to the tenant farmer, it 
w'ould set its face against the unjust use of this 
weapon of boycotting.” 

At a mueting at Drogheda, held on the 1st Jsnaary 
1881, reported in the “Irish World” of the 29th 
January 1881 : — 

“ The landlord organ.s and the English press are 
bolding the Irish people up as a nation of assassins. 
The English people were led to believe if a Avell- 
dressed man takes a walk down Sackville Street ho 
will be fired at — (laughter) — and that a man must wear 
a coatof mail, and possess a brace of revolvers. These 
ai'e all sl&ndei-s. No people abhor assassination more 
than the Irish. (Cheers.) The few crimes that have 
unhappily been committed, the people know Avell 
where to leave the blame. All these agrarian crimes 
were first introduced into Ireland when landlordism 
was established. In 1849, Avhen there was a famine, 
there were 203 murders ; in 1880, when there was no 
famine, there Avere only five. (Cheers.) The people 
had at last discovered a move safe way for dealing with 
landlords than popping from behind a hedge. This 
discovery is causing more fear to landlords than if 
thirty of their number were shot. They Avere working 
for all Irishmen, and let them all stand by the cause 
Avhieh, with God’s help, must and would succeed,” 

“Irish World,” February Sth, 1881 

“In conclusion, I Avould say if you will only rally 
round those signalled out for punishment, and see that 
their families, or their business, do not suffer, you 
will give courage to those Avbo are representing you 
in prison to-day, and you will, acting on the advice 
given by Mr. Parnell and the other leaders of the 
Land League movement, to abstain from acts that 
would not be cousidered within the Ibav, vindicate the 
chai’acter of tlie Irish people from aspersions — the foul 
aud lying aspersions — cast on them. Continue to 
abstain from all acts of violence as in the past, and 
the shameless slanderers of our national character and 
our grand old country will be brought before the bar 
of public opinion, and convicted of the fonl and 
detestable lies they have heaped upon us in their 
press. We have the hononr of our country at stake, 
and we should be able to say to the new Ireland 
beyond the Atlantic that we knoiv our cause is a just 
one, and that we are struggling for a great moral 
principle, and that we- will allow nothing on the part 
of our passions or the impedimenis of our enemies to 
stand in the way of our success.” 

“ Irish World,” February 12tb, 1881, at Kilbrin, 
County Cork. 

4218. 

“ Let every uuconstitutioual act on the part of the 
Government, and evei-y outrage perpetrated by- the 
landlords be so many arguments given to the world, 
as proof that Englishmen cannot govern us as they 
rule themsolvea, and that the class which has done 
their dirty A\*ovk in Ireland in the past has forfeited 
every claim to further toleration from the Irish 
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pepple. (Great cheering.) Despite the efforts that 
are being maile to drive j'oo from your stern, passive 
attitode into loose and violent action, JKlhcre to the 
programme of the Leagnc, and repel every incentive 
to outrage, and every inducement to give your 
enemies the opportunity of wiping out this movement 
in the blood of Irislimor-. (Enthusiastic cheering.) 
Let the public opinion, of the civilised world now 
focussed upon our country sec that it is — 

The GovBiijnttEKi’ and not the Land League 
•which commits outrage upon justice and popular 
rights, and the landlords and not the people aro thoso 
who blacken our character and violate the principles 
of equity and morality. (Itcnewed cbcei'ing.) If 
yonr patieuce becomes exhausted by Government 
brutality, and every right, privilege, and hope, which 
is your God-given inheritance, he trampled upon by o 
vindictive power, the world will hold England, and 
not you, responsible if the wolf-dog of Irish vengeance 
bounds over the Atlantic at the very heart of the 
power from which it is now held back by the influ- 
ence of the League. (Cheers.) But gloriuua, indeed, 
will be our victory, and high in the esLiiuation of 
mankind will our grand old fatherland stand, if we 
can so curb our passions and control our acts in tl)is 
struggle for free land as to march to success through 
provocation and danger •'vitliout resorting to the wild 
justice of revenge, or being guilty of anything which 
would sully the character oc a brave aud Christian 


people. (Renewed cliecriug.) Temporary defeat we 
may sustain, but if wa i-efrain from what would aid 
in crushiug our cause for a generation it will rise 
from such defeat and smite its very overthrow'.” 

26th February 1881, the “Irish World.” Speech 
at BoiTis Carlow : — 

4219. 

“ I have in conclusion to ask you to follow the 
admirable advlve given by your reverend chairman — 
not to allow yourselves to be forced into the commission 
of any crime or offence ■which would bring a stain 
on the national charactei', or give an argument or a 
weapon to your enemies to be used against you. Let 
it be shown by your dignilied and determined conduct 
that the outrages paraded before ilie House of Commons 
have existed only in the imagination of that very ima- 
ginative force, the Irish Constabulary. All should 
then 

Stand United Shocldeb to Snour-DisR 
in tlie future as in the past.” 

The gentleman presiding was the Reverend P, 
Carey, who, — 

“ in a pithy introductory speech, warned the people 
to be led into no untimely i-evoluUonnry outbreak or 
manifestation of that nature. That’s •«‘hnt the Govern- 
ment want that they may shoot us down. Every tict 
of theirs points in that direction.” 
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